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Tlte PaJtlavi Text of Taena ix. 43-103j edited with the 
cdllaHon. of cdV die MSS.^ aUo deciphered .—By Rev. 
XjAWrbkob Mills, D.D., Professor in the Univereity of 
Oxford. 

For An account of the MSS. iwd see the uiimher of the .Tournal 
of the R. Asiatic Society for July, 1900, pp. 511-516. I should 
add here that my collation of M., though very carefully made 
in 1891, has heon subjected to much abrasion through use, while 
the notes are here added as a merely 8ui)«riiumeraiy iumi; they 
wore not originally intended for citation, and should not be con¬ 
sidered exhaustive. The attention of searchers is especially 
called to the fact that the Pahl. trlr. occasionally errs radically, 
as well as often, in the matter of form. As may be seen from my 
translation of Y. ix. in S.B.E., xxxi., one especial motive in 
undertaking this laborious and harassing work has been the 
desire to destroy the false impression that the authority of the 
traditional documents is absolute. An exaggerated reliance upon 
them is nearly as dangerous as the neglect of them. As one 
fairly said of my former well meant studies on the Githas 
(together ^vith a close reproduction of the original in the light of 
the critical school), I endeavour to present also the ‘ Werth und 
Unwerth der Tradition’; and it is to the last degree necessary 
that we should neither exaggerate the one nor the other. In the 
interest of statistics I should say that I have omitted to record 


• With tbe exception of one which is a replica. See the introductory 
remarks cited above. 
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all the oconri'eiices of final >6; time, not to say patience, liaving 
failed me. I should add that I logard this witli regret, as this 
seeming so trivial mark would be interesting, if we could prove 
that it represented a letter -5, or what not. So far, I may say 
that I fear it is a mere mechanical division mark, occurring with¬ 
out any regular law’ w’hatever. It is almost a pity that we could 
not entirely neglect it. But it is better to retain it for tlie )»re8- 
ent; some reason may yet be given for it. It is sometimes used 
before a termination like tlie avagraha. I had intended to cite 
the variations as being those from the reading of our Oxford 
Codex, called D..T. by me in the Gathas first even so far back as 
1881, but later called J2; it seemed to me, however, to he rather 
nn ungracious act to avoid placing the edition of our venerable 
fii-st editor in tliat position. This is also more convenient for 
readers, as the printed edition is more accessible than the photo- 
giaphcd one; and also reduces the amount of annotation. [This 
collated edition is an attempt to meet the most crying need in 
connection witli the subject. I have used the old transliteration 
of the glossaries for practical reasons.] 

Th« Attribute* of Haom*. 

Y. ix. 49.’ shapir horn I hftdehilk* [aigh pavan frArflnoih* 
ychabOnd* yekavimftnih] I rflstS* dchak* [aTgh* mindavam* avd* 
valmau* ychabfluih* I ghal* avfiyado* ychabflntani}.’* 

(50) veh’ -dchfikV [aIgh mindavam I shapir bars yehabilnili] I 
bcshaeluJdar'* [aigh mindavam I" av5* bCshuzInlh”]. 


> D.J. ins. va. 

* D. hhdeh&k, so also Parsi-Pers. MS. iiQ-debftk (so); K.*, M. -dehak; 
Ker. sud&nam; D.J. deliak. 

«So D.J. 

^ So D.; D. J., etc. d&d^« so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

■ So D.J.; D., and the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

* D. om aigh. 

'So D.J., D. mindavam; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. with traditional 
‘mandtUn,’ ‘mindavam;’ K.*{8p.) chIa(or 'chlsh for elds’(N. B.)). 

SD.J. has And (or means ‘hh’-, with debSk following instead of 
dehl(?)); D. may be An&: K.* (Sp.) valman yehabQnfh Pers. av5- trans¬ 
lating ' An a debl.’ 

* So D.J., D.(?) and Pers. MS.; K.* valman. 

>• So D. J., D. 

*> So D.(^; D.J. dehak. 

>* So D.J., D.; E.* (Sp.) rather full characters. 

** D. may ins. I or 1. 
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(51) htVkerpo bumauib [atgbat kerp5 ncvak] bA-kruiiako 
bomaiiib' [aigbato* avuyastfi* I* frSrfmo]. 

(5'^) pIi'ATskar I zar(lu**g(lii&* I naimtak [algb tiik* I lak 
iiami]. 

(53) amatatu* vaabtaiiiflMd pablflinfh avu rnban^ ychabtlnib an- 
bfirlktiitii* homaiifh, [aigh anbfir I rAbfmA pavati lak KhapTr »buy« 
adu* kardano maman garudmiinlklliTh {Kivaii lak yeheviliu>rV*]. 

Appeals. 

(54) barfi” lak aarinu'* madiabno'* yeiaalelflii’*, [niiiidavara I'* 
am I‘* ]>avau farubaug yenmielan algbain danuklli” ychcTflond*"]. 

(56) banl amrivandlh va'* bara'* plrhxkarlb afam** yebevfluudd. 

(60) bai";! drflstib va*‘ baru busbuziabnlh.” 


^ So D.Jm D.; K.‘ (8p.) maj have meant ‘ha6.’ 

* So D. J. 

* D.J. ina. I. 

* So M.: D.J. zarln6 va g{in6 I (aic), but the sign for va ie probably 
an oversight. D. has va zarind. 

* D.J. seems vad (sic); Pers. MS. tris. ‘ t&k.* 

«So D.J. 

»SoD. 

* D.J., D. om. liaS, or what it may be. Was it *g&s’?i better call it a 
repeated ‘ thou art.’ So D. J., D.; K.* (Sp.) b6d. 

* One would think that the form in D.J. should be deciphered ae 
khsha;ad6 reproducing an original 'khor else it would seem to be 
Sshayadd (sic); otlierwiae I should say that it must be irrational. 

'*SoDJ.,D.; K.*(8p.)b64. 

So D.J., D., and see below for bar&; K.* (Sp.) pavaD(?). 

'< D.J., D. exaggerate the signs, or ins. va(?). 

'• D. marks the ‘ d.’ 

’*This mistake evidently arose from the accidental separation of 
yetnalelQn and * am ’ for yemaleldnamsmrfivft, see the am after min- 
davam: it Would have been much better before U or both. Ner. was 
also misled; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. also: all divideand mistake the first 
sing. pres, for the second sing, imper., plus am s= ‘ to me.’ 

0.J., D. have mindavam I am. 

** D.J. om I: D. has L 

"SoD.J..D. 
u D. -nfid- 

*• D. ins. va barA; D.J., D. om. va or -6. 

•» D.J. (and perhaps D.) afam; K.‘ (Sp.) am. 

« So D.J., D. 

« So D. 
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(67) barfi friiaabiKlinlli' va* barS” V!lniibn’(?) aabishiiih. 

(68) l)ari\ *'■»]<“> I bamapfl tau6 barfi fantTmaklh t* bai'visjiti 
pOsul* [howiaud amat* farjum I mindavam V kliavltoiud.'i afash" 

haiufir ilAnuklli padartb’*]. . 

(69) baru min* zak cbigfln <U-n gchfm6 *’ * ** knmakn -klifluai 
fvjlj! sutmid vn'* bf'sh tan-Tncml** • ** va drnjd" vilnCud". 

(CO) barfi min zak cbTgflnd tarvlnani” harvinp*'* zak” bf-abT- 
dilrfim’'.*' va” bO«h I” min sliediU’m” va” aiwbAtriAnf.” [I” bnd6"]. 


* So K * (Sp-)» M.; D.J., D. seem frfidahanlh (or frftdilnib) (sic?); I had 
first considered vardind (dahiahnih) as a later form of a wu8ative(?) 
stem. D.J. has erasui-es, but-seems to have decided for vtlrisbnih (not 
T&rdOorh); there is no escaping the & in v&r-. 

* D. ins. va, or has irrational marks. 

» So I decipher, bringing to light the error (as I hold it to be) of the 
Pahlavl translator in seeing a form of vfir (vr) instead of a form of 
vardh (vydb): we might even read varishn*, notwithstanding the sign 
which represents &, in v&rishn, so in default of better; but the Parsi- 
Peis. MS. transliterates v&rlshn and translates accordingly; some have 
thouglit of ‘ vahrlshn ’ (so). 

* D.J., D.(?)ins. I. 

» D.J. obscured by decay. 

* So D.; others mun. 

* So D. seems L 

* Mf.? afash. 

* So D.J., M.; D. ham&k. 

“ D. defaced. 

« D.J. defaced by decay. 

” D.J. ins. chlgCm, but seems to have cancelled It. 

«So D. 

M D. ins. va. 

» So D. tarvlnend(?), D.J. etc. larvend. 

1 * There is, of course, tire question whether we ought not to read these 
verbs larvioSnl, and vanCul as first singular conj. imper., in view of 
the originals (see Ner., who was not misled); but s&tiind seems to call 
for a decipherment which recognizes the error; otherwise all the forms 
should be reproduced as first personals. 

If D.J. bleached out. 

»• So K.* (8p.); D. J., D. tarvCnd ? or tarvSnl. 

» So D.J., D. 6. ... 

” D.J. om. *d (sic); D. om zak6 (some may well desire tlie statistics 

as to this still curious -6; but patience Iras sometimes failed me). 

« So D.J., D. -6. 

« D. ins. va. ** So D. ins. I. 

M D.J., D. seem redundant. ” D.J., M. ins. va. 

** So D.J., K.‘ (Sp.) mar^umfin. ” So D.J. only. 
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(61) yatfikilno va jiarlkau* va’ sAstTirau* va klktiu' (kayak;ln, 
KO betwr) va karpuii’ homainl kik (? kayak) va* karj>6‘ [*ak 
mtlH ])avan mindavam I* yazadauo kur* va k«r‘]. 

(6:i) imirich I dcVxang va* aharmokocli I do-*ang va' gargich 
I chabar-zang. 

(63) hcin'icli* I farakbft-AiiIk* [aighsbftinV niarado kabcd att 
mftii artQud yemalylniUHl ae” hOmaud fiuikKbano farukhfto*’] 
mtla” pavaa'* frlfturiU patGud. 

Prayer for Booxie. 

(64) denman mnu lak fratflm yjln horn V‘ zaidf-m'* (or *zaid- 
yfim * “(?)) I dflrauah zak I pjlhlnm ahvund i abarflbilnu I raaband 
I hainrd'* -bvarlh. 

(65) deanian min lak dadigar yiiu'* h«m I” zaidC*ni (or *-yam?’) 
r* dflniusb dttriwto’* rflbUbnib I tano. 

(66) denman min lak'* MuUgar yan” h»m 1*' zaidom (or 
‘-yam?’) I** dflrausb dC*r zivisbnih I” jriuo.** 


1 So D. * So D.J. 

«8oD.J.,D. ins. va. « D.J., D. ins, I. 

» So D.J., D. and pnrsi pars. MS. ; others reverse tlie order, but see Ner. 

• So D.J. * D. has four strokes. 

•See the Zend text; D.J., D. have a superfluous stroke. D.J. may 
well be bAen55ch (sic, see Che Zend). 

•So D.J.; D. seems farakhQd-ftnrki?): K.* (Sp.) far4khfllDlk?(eIc), M. 
I think has Sp. -f-Anlk. 

>• D.J., om.ae. so D.J.: M. has it in a different form. 

“So D.J., D. &nrkgh&o; K.» (Sp.) peshftnik. D.J. has the preceding 
hOmand in the margin, but added by the original copyist with the same 
ink. 

•* D.J. worm-eaten. Notice the freedom of error of patend. also fol¬ 
lowed by Ner. though using a different form ; see the Zend. 

>• D.J. ins. I. and has zaidSm (or -yam) blotted out purposely (?). 

” So I think we should decipher in view of the original and the cor¬ 
responding word in the inscriptions; but tlie Parsi-Pere. tlie proper 
translation as ‘kh&ham.’ 

»»So D.J., M.; D. hnm&k; K.* (Sp.) ham4(?). 

»• So D. J., D., M. D. J., M. ina I. 

« D. joins I to the preceding word, possibly meaning to express a 
conditional. 

*• DtJ. worm-eaten (final so D.). ** So D.J., D. 

•' D.S. ins. I. ** D. again joins to the preceding word. 

*• D. varies zlv- with (?) zfi(y)-?; D. om. I. 

D.J. marks, however, as if it were g&nd. 
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(67) deunian min lak taaflm yiln* hCm zaidera (or ‘-yam?’) f* 
dfliaosh chTgfluo min klivAstfir va* amilvaiid va* padikhvo Mr.' 
Biitflnant* pavan damtk madam tnnlnant* va drflju vfiiiCml’ 
(or iN?ad vruiuuf, see below). 

(68) demnaii min lak panjAm yfinS horn I' wiidcm (or ‘-yaiii’) 
V dtlrrinah” cliTgfln pTrflzkar vunldar j)avan knaliishii“) frfixA aatfl- 
uani” pavan damik madam*’ l>D»h tArvinfuiT'* va drAjo vjineiil.'* 

(69) deiiman min lak KbaKliAm yAn lu’uu xaidem (or ‘-yam’) T‘* 
dArfiosh algh levluo rain dA»“ va U-vTno min g:idak'* va levTno 
min gOrg kliadltAnfim'" [mAdwlm” cliurako].** 

* So D.J., M. 

* D. again joins. Nor. is better here, apparently referring the word 
to Indian etc. 

» D.J.. D. ins-va. ♦SoD.J., D. 

* So D.J. (corrected from -und at first band); but it marks ‘ d’ instead 
of * I;' this, however, is almost universal with D.J. and the Parsi-Pers.; 
not so Ker., though, as often, he has sing, for plur. 

* D.J., D. again mark ‘-dnd; not so Ner.’s original, or if marked ' d ’ 
instead of t in -&nl, then it by no means misled him. 

' D.J., M., D. mark-find; not so Ner. 'D.J. ins. f. 

* D. again curiously joins to the preceding word; does be really mean 
zaidSmJ (or -yam-I): this must be considered. 

** D.J. has curiously diraoeha for dhraosha; and in one 2^nd USS. K.' 
the sign for long A and that for long I am indistinguisbable; in fact it 
is very frequently thus in D.J.7 

" So D.J.; M. D. seems sdtAnd; and D.J. marks ‘d’; not so Ner.'s 
reading. 

'* D.J., D. om I. 

" But D.J., D.. as all other MSS., mar the word with a mark over ‘I,* 
indicating the false final' dNer. was not deceived by these mistaken 
signs (or were they added since his day ?). 

>'D. v&nSnd; ail MSS. again falsely mark a final ‘d:* but see the 
original: Ner. does not, however, err. 

D. joins (?) again to the preceding word. 

>* So D. dAz: others z6b&; Parsl-Fers. translating dQz<l of course. 

So D.; see the origioal, also Ner.’s * nr^aihsebhyab ’ and the text of 
the Parsi'Pers. MS. 'gadali.’ 

" So D.J.. M.?: K.' (Sp.) khadItQo6m. 

So D. and also the Farsi-Pere. MS. translating 'hunar;* otherst?) 
*m&nishn (?),’ which seems senseless. At Y. x, 60 the form seems 
’mfidfsbnd.* I think the mistake ‘m&nislm’ arose from eome Persian 
text with imperfect diacritical signs, or simply from writing too long a 
stroke the letter ‘ d * in ‘ mdd-.’ Ner. omits the word here: but sde him 
on Y. X. 60 with vidy&m os usual (twice): so the Parsi-Pers. MS. there, 
translating ‘hunar’ and reading ’m&ishn’), and not ‘m&niehn’ (?8io). 

» So D.J., D. 
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(70) al a!gh levIuC kliaaitflin'Klo' levino miu lanman min bar- 
vispogfin* leTlno kbadittlnam’ [U va huvwhtano I li]. 

Tha Oifta of Haoma. 

(71) bom valmanaRbrm mfln aiTancl* boinand* aBhaiio’.zak I 
farbAkhtii* va^ tvAklwbrik vabdnnyen [stlsyA* afHhfuio* zavar'" va" 
aojO kbelkbiiOtlu** [arateshtArfinA], 

(72) b«m r* azfltiino icli" barfi ycbabmicd'* xak I'* rflsbano" 
bcnman"' va" zak I almrnbft farzaiicl.” 

(73) br»in valmaiiftbriii mfln katlk" jiavan iiaak” fril*5” riraflkli- 
tifibnlh yetlbtlud [pavan aCT])ati8tAu«'i*^ kardanS] asliAiuV* afzftni- 
klh va** farzfmaklh khclkaiiCdo.]** 


«So D.J. 

» D.J. harviBpS. D.J. haa the first min written over as doubtful; 
the correction itself seems later written over. 

* Ner. has ^trimantab and a^&n ksbatriy&^Am. 

* D. * hdmOnd.' • So D.J., and it has a cancelled ‘ pavan.' 

* So D. and the indication of tbe Parsi-Pers. MS. which is, however, 
strictly in iteelf considered, erroneous with fr&htan. K.‘ (Sp.), etc. 
have a marring stroke. 

* So D.J. ins. va. • So D.J., K.»(Sp.); D. and the Parsi-Pera. MS. aspd. 

* So D.J. ’* So D. and Parsi-Pers. zavar; D.J., Sp. sav&r. 

>'Parsi-Pere., D.J., M.? ins. va. or-6. 

« So D.J.; Ner. om. here; but ins. ‘ varshatl ’ below. “ D. ins. I. 

D. seems &zerkhQnt&nich; so Mf.? tbe Psrsi-Pers., but tbe latter 
translates as negative a-a&yandag&n (so ?); D.J. etc. 

“ D.J. ins. va. 

>• D.J. has va zak firddishnS, or drOshfindC?); but 1 should think this 
<&' was a clerical mistake for tbe usual I, and made through haste; 
but see K.* (Sp.) with which M. probably agrees, as in my careful oolla- 
tion of 1391,1 marked no variation ; om i. 

So D. rhaban (see Ner.); others firddishn (sic). 

•• Or barman. ** D. J., D. va. 

»® M.? differs from Spiegel having ‘ferdand’ (but intending to report 
tbe same meaning). 

*> D.J. has k-t-k-ik with the second ‘ k,' or - ?, struck out(7): not so the 
Parsi-Pers. Ner. translates grhasthfth reading ‘kadakik* or ‘kadak,’ 
as I suppose; the Parsi-Pers. does not translate; see my S.B.E. xxxi. at 
the place. ‘Eatik as the katayd at the Pahlavi stage certainly favours 
a Zend form in the sense * house-abiding,*' sittingat home;’ and I would 
now regard my former rendering as the alternative. 

»• So D. J.; M.(?) differs from Spiegel; see Ner.’s ‘ naska-.' 

” So D.J., tliough the 5 stands apart: it cannot well be *va.’ 

« So D.J. So D.J. 
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(74) horn valmaiishfin mfln kanfku’ homaiitl va yetlbaiid <U*r* 
agript* [aigh la sarltflnd yckaviniflnd] ashfin zak I* ashkaiuk* zak 
I* ratio* khelkflnCMl’ [aTgh sbano* «hfll bai-a pOdakInCd afslirmS 
tizo* lerkbnnPdtV va** zak I" hflkhh-ado'* [lioniaud amat avfi'* 
gabru baru pi-tlaklnlil pavan jlnuk dou kAr yekavliiifliud]. 

A PuniihmcDt. 

(76) hnm vahiianabAii mUn kcresAIk'* read kero>iri(n)Tk) 
(ouuttcd iiaMilizaiioit; sec kereKfitiim). 


»So. D.J.. JL 

* D.J., D. om r. 

’ D.J. curiously mistakes for aerpat which has the same characters, 
and it adds ‘ ist&n5 ;* not so the Parsi-Pen, MS., nor Ner. 

* D. om L 

•SoD.J., D. 

•So D. 

»So D.J. 

•SoM. 

*SoD. D.J. is blurred purposely: Ner. strangely enough renders 
y&cayitdrath ; did he have a blurred MS., and wu tf D. J.7 see bis y&ca- 
y&mi at 05, etc. 2 =zaid€m (so). 

D.J., D. ins. va. 

*> D.J.. D. ins. I. 

So D.J., D.: D.J. ins. here division mark of the subsection (sic). 

^•So D.J. av6 (to the verb ‘av6 p44&'’?) or Andsivalman; D. om.; 
some might prefer pedAkfne() . .. yekavImQn£<j- 

•• I do not well see how we can avoid using the vowel and consonan¬ 
tal signs of the original in a case like this : at least it is convenient so 
to use them; cp. keresAspd. The Parsi-Pers. MS. has k-r-s-d-k-I trans¬ 
lating k*r-4-&-I: so also D. k-r-i-s-ft-k-I-k; D.J. seems kcrce&ihlkA (sio ?) 
or k-r-s-fi-sh-I-kd, possibly k-r-sA-3-Ikd, the A being doubled by mistake. 
Bead M. keres&tk, it has characters for k-r-s-A-I-k, so K.* (Sp.) with 
slightly lengthened * k ;* see the original. The translators at first evi¬ 
dently attempted to transliterate: and their failure may well be due to 
the omission of a nasal sign in the original word. This nasal, let it be 
remembered, would be well represented in the Pahlavi merely by a 
perpendicular stroke. Or else, as so often, the sign of the nasalization 
has been lost. 'Kere8fi(n)I would represent the original word, while 
the 'k’ (or ‘ik*} is the frequent terminal letter generally poesessing 
adjective, or merely nominal force, and intended only to carry on the I 
of the Im. Ner. reports the deeply interesting impression which pre¬ 
vailed among the Parsi-experts of his day that kerosS(n^ and its var¬ 
iants referred to the ‘ecclesia ;* that is to say, to the * Christianssee 
his tar^&kadlnibcp. taxsft=* ChristianD.J. ins. va or -6. 






, ■ i. 
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homnncV aKlinud' baru* min khfldaylb nixljrniCMlo* mfln vostu 
(or ‘ rrHlI<][«> ’) humaiuV jwvan klifldu^'ili-kamaklh'' [aigh pavan 
khfldiiyih lata yfltfmd yekavimftnd]. 

(76) aigh* mrtn gOyeud aTgh lu lanman r«I akhar auravanaku* 
pavan avav'huahnturishnik ]>avan kfimaku dun matu autflud 
[lanman a0tfln6 vabdflnfmr min kardo T lanman yfhevflnCdo" 
amat* la siltdnd*]. 

(77) zak I hamsp-gflu'* gQrdHi vniiudd barfi Imrviap-gOno” 
gflrdlli makliltflnudo** [pc»h’* paw'*]. 

Hail to Haoma. 

(78) uOvaku'* lak [aIgh tand I lak n«vak’* raadS’* yekavl- 
niflnud] mi\n pavan zak I nafsman'* aCjd-kamak’** ” khfldal 
hdmanlli'* hum. 






* D. hfimdnd as often. D. J. has ash&no, or ins. va. 

* D. has curiously ‘gabrft’ for ‘baril;* so the pers. MS. also, translat¬ 
ing •mardf Ner. has nothing analogous. 

* Parsi'Pers. transliterates nishinjd and translates nisASnd. (barfi) 
min . . . niehinCd^ may mean * restrain from,' 'cause to abate.' 

* So K.* (Sp.): D.J., D. pavan khhd^ (not impossible); see Ner. 

* So D. ins. aigh here. 

* D. J. seems ‘ asravansdc, or asrCldk ; why not read so far as possible 
in analogy with the Zend? 

*So I would read D.; others vabdQnana-t; but O. as it stands is of 
course 'yabdhn&fid;’ see the variant vabdQnam-I, K.*(Sp.). Ner. does 
not render. M.? has vabdhnem ; Mf.? vabdQn&nd-I ? (so it seems); Pers. 
MS. translates ' kunand.’ Why not vakhdOnAnd ? 

•So D.J.; K.»(Sp.) bfid. 

* D.J. ins.; so also the Parsi-Pers. MS.; K.*(Sp.)ha8 amat.. . -hnd (so» 
in fragments); but M. has no space. 

’•SoD.J.; M. seems-gun, but not-ghn; D.J. om foregoing I. 

“ D. ins. va or -d; the ‘n’ of D.J. is somewhat separated from the ft; 
which fact bears upon the further question whether he means ‘ va ’ 
in certain places or '5.' 

'• So D.J.. D. pSeh pas; K.* (Sp.) levind akhar. 

« So D.J. 

D.J.i so D. om. I. 

D.J. om k&mak here ; see the Zend text. 

>• N.B. a6j6-kfimak not in M. but in K‘. (Sp.); [and yet M. Is reported 
as a copy of K.*, the Pahl. trL not having been examined. It la a modi¬ 
fied copy (sic)]. 

D.J. ins. va or -6. 

’• D. hdmdnih; D.J. hdmanCh (so). 


t 


10 Z. Milfjt, C1002- 

[atgbat aojO pavaii aak kju*‘ jsakato* avayadO* • * at tilbaiio* 
daahtaiio]. 

(79) uevak lak uiOn den kliavItfliiiU* knbecl gubiahuo ! raato [I 
frarftnu mainau* attu ni»tu lu (aic?; read ral*) frfirfliie* (ka iia 
vaea aroliukhdha'*]. 

(80) iievak lak mfln 1:V' fiilx" min" hnn)))flrKnkI]i'* aak I aro- 

filiflklitt)’* gohlabuo va'* [algli miiulavaui la 

yuiualclniiul'* I afiliariiiax^l deii hampOi'saklh ItV' gOfto]. 

(81) frxla lak 741 k I'" afllianniiad bflvdo paravaml aIviyuo(ft)g- 
liauo** (not ^alviysIggiHliiio* (ao?))’* star pesid** I nnimvadfin’'* 


^ D.J. irreg. character for one stroke too much ; it may be acci¬ 
dental. 

» So D.J. 

*D.J. may mean (?) zttd; this zltd (?) would be written much like 
aakat as sometimes written. 

* D. ins. Ta or -6, * D. tubtln: D.J., D. om. Sp.'s L 

* D.J. d&n&k, om. a6 or -ih, (Sp.)>khavtt&n(h; D. seems khavi- 

tdn with a separated *>ih.’ ' D.J., D. manan; K.* (Sp.) mOn. 

* Ner.'s yena saves the sentence from the senseless I&; so the MSS. 
should be read rU, or otherwise relieved and discounted (the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. also has 'l&*=*nah.'). D. may insert I before lA. 

* M. -dk ; others frArQnd. 

^ D.J. areshukhdha; Zend characters within the brockets. 

" D.J. om. min here, ins. after fr&z. 

1 * I think friz was erroneously motived by 'pair!yet Ker. seems to 
have understood fr&z min as equalling fte. 

D.J., D., M. (N.B.) have ham(pGraaklh), and so the Pers. MS. ti’ans- 
lates at least. Spiegel alone has pQrsakih; but see Net’.; this trifle 
shows that M. is not a rigidly exact transcript of K.* according to 
Spiegel. D.J.*8 fh is not clear, but over-written; looks like -ih. 

But for the original Zend text I should emend to nrsb-: tlie word 
seems to be a hybrid ; D.J. adds gfis. or -rha. 

“ Ih& as pL(?) and as adverbial seem each to be suspicious. On the 
other baud, to see a fully conscious 2d sg. pursty&lh (so, or yftd?) is 
doubtful as immediately following the hamphrsaldh. The most pra- 
dent view is to see a P&zand hod. 'Thou wouldest be of a truthful 
speed) and questioning ;* D.J. om. the va before it. 

’* So M., or -Ih; others -ib. D. erroneously rAI. ** D. om. I. 

'* So D. ins. (?); evidently an attempt at a traosllteration ; the 'o' of 
alviyfio- is in Persian form somewhat similar to Persian d, or h, other¬ 
wise read -y&kgftndih (sic). Ner. reads the same text, attempting only 
a transliteration alvianghanat&m (S. reading aivi-), though he trans¬ 
lates alviy&std in 82 as &ve9titab; the reading is neqded ; see the Zend 
text. The Parsi-Pers. translates (?), or imitates dvAngban; while at 
82 it refrains from the translation of the related word. 

*• So D.J. 
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takhshlAo' shapir* dDnu I mft(»'lA)yastunu* [afasb alYiyri(itg)baii- 
6 Ili (aio)* hanu al^h chigAtiu kAatIk levatman gabm kbadu-kar- 
daku* deuoieh i levatman bom aetAiid* khadO>kardak afasb kba> 
dA-kardakoib* baiifi* aigh vad bOm la vashtamQnC-do" pavan 
deiio aatAbiliio la yebevflnedo bom** vasbtamundo kftr den 
(a)ya2i8]in'‘]. 

(82) pavan zak bomanyih’* aTviyaatu'* pavan madam 

I'* girfinu [almat tauunan rOsto’* yckavImAnth afat«V* deuman 
kbadfl-knnlnkTb aetflin'l'* vad av5 zak I diriiz madam rultAniKbnlh 
[vad taiifi I paHlDo yekavImOnlli] imvan mSiwar*" [alghnt den yaz- 
ishno'* kSr glial fannfiyeiid**]. 


> Others raiglit prefer ’ or * tukhsld^:' has a superfluous 

sign which is, I think, accidental. 

* So D.J., P.; others vSh. 

* So D. J. seems. 1 have little doubt but that mft (sic) is for * maad,' 
as the same ' ma' is in aAharma(zd). 

* So D.; the Parsi’Pers. MS. transliterates bijSkg&ni (so here), mean* 
ing and explaining 9v&ngban (thus approximately), while just above it 
seems to have aSbiyAk^u translated again by ev&nghan. D.J. has 
superfluous (tigns for the flrst 't.* ‘ alyv-* (?). 

* So D. D.J. has a 8U]>crfluou8 and accidental mark between ‘k’ and 
*ar* in kardak. 

* D. Ins. aStOnd; or is it a later interpolation ? 

' D. ins. alt5. 

* D. hanA; others a 6 . 

* D., Mf. om. mb in the middle of the word. 

D.J. has a word struck out (not Spiegel's form); ins. vasbtsro&ndd; 
D. has an abortive word as above for vashtamOnd^, or it may mean 
bom shedbntd kAr dAn Ayazishn ; but there are no signs of shedfintd or 
yAtbndS In Ner.; D.J. hdm vsshtamflnd kAr dAn yazishu. 

“ D. seems AyazUbnA. D.J. yazishnA; but space seems left. 

>* D. hAmAnih ; M. may be bAmsnyih; so D.J. 

>* alviyAksto (sic), again, or is the * k ' Persian 5 (similar sign), see 
on 81? Strange to say, D.J. bas the same thing, and the Parsi^Pers. 
MS. as well. Is it the suffix -k which, like the ‘A, has found its way 
into the interior of the word as a sign of the division of syllables?; cp. 
the avagraha. As 'k appears in vohQ 'k even at the end of a word, It 
may here appear at the end of a syllable? or again, can it point to a 
suspected form of yOj, * to yoke on ?* or is it the sign merely of an echo 
of the ‘ ftg’ in 81? 

. ** D. ins. L “ Or rAdl^o (?) «• So D.J. afatA. . 

** D. J., D. have aAtOn; so Parsi-Pers. MS.; Sp. ait. 

** Or tnAnthar (?) ** Mf. again Ayazishn. 

*"80 O.J.; M. seems farAyAnd(?), i. e. om. ‘m,’ (?) accidental; Ner. 
gives DO sign of this; and the Parsi'Pers. has farmAyend (so). 



la 


Z. MilUy 


[190S. 


(83) ham mflii mfiiipat* hunmnih’ infni vlsjwit* hoinaiiih vu* 
mtln sMiuilpata* liaiuanUi va dahyftpat* liomaiiUi’ [alghat nilua- 
vadTha hamfik’ patTh] va’ afzftnlklh va akfisiiatu’ Uumiiiiih" 
[alghato** bavil tflbAnfi" yehabnntaao’*]. 

Depr«c«Uoo&. 

(84) amfivaiKUh I” lak va’* pirflzkarlli av*% ileiunan I" li taiift 
t” mmlain pavan afrIm'V'* va'* iMwlIkhvIhkh I” pOmbaziiiJiiiIh” 
[kbvuKtak T’* lufln iiPvakTh I” kalivtl aaasl)]. 

(86) barfi mill aak t lanmau*' bcalildrirfino br-sh va** ban! mln- 
iBhnft” banlich yetlrnnand** V* girflu** mriii” [khadilylh]. 

» So. D.J.. D.; K.» (8p.) manpatAn, ao alao the Pawi-Pers. here. 

* D. h6iu6Dih. 

* So D.J.; K.* (9p.) -patind; M. might be vIshpatAn (»o). 

* D.J. tna va. 

*So0.J. zandpat but mechanically divided 'zand pat* (eio.); others 
zandpat&n; not so Ner.’s orig. 

* D. might be dfthyllpat (?); U. dahytipatiLn (sic). 

^ So D.. M.; D.J. ham&I (but I much question whether the stroke for 
‘in hamfti may not, as a similar one elsewhere, represent a 'k'}; Sp. 
hani&(?). 

* D.J. ins. va. 

* D.J.. D. Ok&s-patd hamanih; others 'pat6 liaS or halh (do?) (?); (or 
U it possibly ? fiJtSa-pat6-rb4, K.» (Sp.) f Ner. does not corroborate the 
plurals, Dor does the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

« So D.J. 

>* D.J. has curiously two dots over and a little before the character 
for *t’in tObilno. 

D. yehAbftud ; others yehAbflntanS. ” D.J. ins. I. 

w D.J. ins. va. “ D.J. om. I. ** D.J. ins. I. ” So D.J., D. 

>• So D.J. alone (?); the translation of the Pers. does not show -ih. 

** D.J. ins. I. *• I>-J-» D* »*»• b 

•' D.J. om the zak L This lanman corrects D.J.’a nofd (dc), and 
notice well that the ancient copyist has just written Zend nold with the 
last stroke of bis pen; yet here is the correcting ' lanman.* D.J. meant 
nd (=from us) + i4 C^- 

•* M. O’) ins. va. 

« So D.J. mlnishnS barfi ich, and D.J. om. I. after Sp.’s mtnisbnd ich. 

« So D.J.; K.» (Sp.) dedrQnyCn. 

« Mf. seems to insert (?) a needed I; it may. however, belong below ; 
but we should not hesitate to supply one in such a case. 

»• D., M. glr&n; K.‘ (Sp.) garfin-. Have we here a transliteration, or 
have we here a translation, as Ner. will have it? Perhaps * Bear away 
the thought which is the abode of severe affliction (the Kingdom}.* 
This should imply an interesting blunder arising undoubtedly from the 
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(86) mfm dcu denmaii inilmnu (or ‘manu*) infln dC*n dcnman 
vis va' rafln den denman sand va* mfln dr*n denman matfi klnlk 
hdmanAd* anshfttfi* I vinaskur. 

(87) vaklidflnib zak* i valmau* vagelwian* zavar/ 

(88) iMiru zak I* AinV bflab vardlnfi." 

(89) ” tehrftiiak'* (oi* ‘tebrftiiu’) zak I valman mlniKhnA vab- 
dAno'* [akavaMh bai*u vabdQuaiid]. 


usual mechanical cause. An approximate transliteration of the Zend 
garemaAtem would b« gaTt!Un)m&n, so about. The nasalization (n) 
arises from the diviaion ; perhaps it is the usual ‘ 6 * and not ‘n’ (same 
character); for the termination of the word liad evidently become sepa¬ 
rated from its base, occasioning the separate translation which Ner. 
g^ves with vdsayatAm, aee rndn. The Parsi-Pers. MS., however, merely 
repeats garAnman (so) in its translation line. Perhaps both the Pahl. 
trJr. and Ner. felt tire figurative force of 'garm,* though they mistook 
the termination. The thorough discussion of such errors on the part of 
one or more of the translators at one place casts light upon their cor¬ 
rectness In another; and also warns us against that indiscriininate 
dependence upon the translatcrs which has been so fatal in some cases. 

* D. (?) ins. va. * D. J. Ins. va. * Mf. hdmda&4- 

«So K.» (Sp.), and others j D. J. anshutaAnS:, but see the Zend, Ner.’s 
reading and tlie Persi-Pers. tri. adaml. 

»SoD.J., D. (D. marking ‘d *); K.* (? Sp.) seems difficult; Ner. is plain 
with gfhAna; but the Parsi mistakes with ‘kiml.'eo for vabddnib, 
transliterating v&dhnL 

*D. om. zak I; D.J. has zak cancelled ; D. ins. f after valman. D.J. 
has a zak written over ragelman, the ink looks darker, but the band¬ 
writing is the same. 

1 D.; so the Pers. MS. translates at least zavar; others zavAr (so). 

* D.J. om. t. 

* So D.J. barA zak And (av5?) hClsh vardlndd in margin, but original; 
E.* (Sp.) valman. 

«So D.J., D.; K.* (? 8 p.) difficult Parsi-Pers. MS. var^In translated 
gardln ; Ner. parivartaya ' turn aroundnot more correct, but inter¬ 
esting. The translators hit upon vart (ryt) rather than var (vy) in con¬ 
sequence of the 'dh’ in verenuidhi (sic). 

" D.J. or M. om. va, or fiiat stroke. 

'»M. V reads tebrOn; so the Parsl-Pers. has long ft, but curiously a 
tabIQn (sio, hardly -atlabAn’ (so) as it seemsj, possibly tbe m’ of 
tebnmak (so) should be left short in view of the termination. D.J. 
by a slip of the pen has t-b-n*{u?)*r'k for t-l>r-n-(?)-k ; he can hardly 
mean tabr-lak ‘ destroy thou.’ There is no reason why Spiegel’s repro¬ 
duction of K.» ‘tabrak’ (so) should not bo possible \ yet as we have 
the verb-form ‘ tebrQnastand,’' tebrOn,’ is natural, ‘-ok’ being as usual 
the adj. (-noun) termination often loosely applied. 

So kU. seems. 
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L. Mills, 


[im 


(90) aI pavan kola 11 (do) zbar frfiz palflk(>’ horaanadiV al 
pavaii kola 11 (do) gavac madam tftbanlk* honianjldo* [aigash 
pavan yadmau viufis kardauu al tflban yehevniifid].* 

(91) al damik kbadTtnnful* pavaa kolfl II (do) aah* al giVspend 
khadltundd pavan kola 11 (do) aabaab.* 

(92) mdiidkliilk homdtiud* avo zak I laiiiimn iiilniohiio [nigh 
vad imlmV miinbwam T" frAiOno inliiTdand” al tflbaiiii yeliovd- 
nfido'* mftu kinlk lidinanAd'*] avA zak I" laiunau kcipo, [a!gh 
levatman kerpo'* I‘* lauman klnr) yakliwnniifid.]** 

Anathemaa. 

(93) barn azA'* I zardft I” eahmgrtn” t** viah barn ilyafto [mfln 
asU vUh avo tauo baru IlyAftiV* yekavtmflnedS’*]. 


* D. ins. -fi, or va. 

* D.J. adds -6; T>. reads yehevQnSd (^> or >nfid (?): D.J. has a caa> 
celled pav*. 

* D. tfib&n (?). 

* ^ehev&n&d (?) or -nSd (?)• 

* D. khadltundd (?) 

* D.J., D. om. va. 

' So D.J.; others ash. 

* D. homand (?): 1>.J> hdmanAd- 

* So D. J. m&nd ; D. m&n. 

« D.J.. D. ioa I. 

«' So D.J., D. 

” So D.J.» D. hdmand (?); and D.J., D. ins. va, or -6. 

» D. -ndd* 

« D.J. ins. L 

'• So D..; D.J. has kerpih with tlie -ih apart; so three words before 
possibly, though the sign is confused, looking more like an -d or a care¬ 
less 1. 

«So D. 

» D. -nCdi?). 

“So D.J.,0. 

“ D.J. om. L 

«* So D.J. and Pers. MS.; K.* (Sp.) etc. D.J. has the usual sign for ‘k’ 
which may, however, well render ‘g:’ the Parsi-Pers. MS. seems sahm- 
gdn, hardly ' simakgdn ;* so D. distinctly simakgfin. 

M. seems to introduce a 'k* or ‘g*. though the character is more 
probably meant for the 'v' of 'visb;' but if so it is in the Persian form 
and also misplaced; otherwise I cannot explain it, as *v' would be 
expressed twice. The Parsi-Pers. is not very clear, but shows signs of 
long I; its translation is, however, plain as zahir (so for zahar ?). 

“ So Mf. 

« So D.J. 
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(94) amat kerpu* yczinlnuud* avo ralraan I* abarftbu I hum I 
zaHnu va* ash* pCdAklnih* zaniahn5 [aigash charaku* baru yemale* 
IflnS]. 

(95) bara ga<lak6’ I' javidu varzidar [mfln javidar varzOdu‘ 
aigh* zak i* ghal* avavado'* varzl«^nu] 1“ khrtlko-bavlhflnu’* 
[aigh, rush’* vabdilnyOii’'*] azfirdur bara** ycinaltdan. 

'So DJ. 

* So D.J.. Mf.; others *1)24: 1 should say that the word was 

a variant for yezdor&n&fl^ * may they drag.* Unless a meaning closely 
allied to Ner.’a vind^yati is given to this word, it is, of coarse, an error 
which mars the section. The * dragging of the corpse* may be the 
idea; cp. Vendld&d. 

>SoD. 4SoD.J.. D. » Obliterated in D.J. 

* M. may be p£d5k* ? or ‘ pC4^!' i^ot so the Parsi'Pers. MS. 

* D.J. om. I; not so M. 

* afgh—'than,* or ‘more than,* or different from.* Here we have 
another exceedingly important case to prove how the lost Pahlavi 
copyists unconsciously preserved Zend texts different from those which 
they had just mechanically transcribed in the MSS. which contain both 
Zend and Pahlavi. The last copyist here wrote a viveredvatd, either 
by oversight, originating the blander (see some other MSS.), or follow* 
ing some predecessor; but his Pahlavi translation text (also mechani¬ 
cally copied) restores the correct reading with -varx* to vfverez*; the 
translation being impossible for vivered-; we might even correct to 
Tiverezvatd, (so ?) on the strength of this Tarzl<jar. I do not think that 
the ‘d* is organic. 

* So D. “So D.J.; M. Ins. vaor-5. “ D.J. om. f. 

** Corrected, D. and the Parsi*Pers. khOrk (for khrQk)*bavibQn5. D. 
divides kbhrk(d); but that is immaterial. Tbs text is partially trans¬ 
literated, and the sibilant treated as a form of ish, so with sevifitd; (see 
note on Y. ix. 80, July number of the Journal of the R. Asiatic Soc., 
1900;) ' khrOk' (so) would be quite legitimate as expressing the root of 
kbrvishyatd, we might even read khruvak, so, in fact, better. 

The 'k* is again the frequent loosely applied letter. D. and the Parsi* 
Pers. MS. show the closest attempt, and as such give us the important 
reading bavfhftn=:‘ish,* i. e. khtb>('k)-bavlh0n. Although the latter 
word is mistaken, it gives us the fair rendering. * desiring blood,* or 
< prone to cruelty.’ D.J.’s text is difficult of explanation in view of 
‘•ish * in the Zend text and bavIhQn in D. The nearest seems baMm : 
khrOk-baslm ‘ having pleasure in cruelty,' but the letters represent 
‘ bastno *: it must be a mere blander for bavIhOn (we are reminded of 
bisray&?) 

“ D. exaggerates the sign for ‘6* till it looks like that for ‘k’ or ‘g,* or 
Persian ‘u,’ ‘v.* 

•* D.J. ins. va or *6 (so). 

“ D. ins. bar&; D.J. ins. va. 
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(96) infln kerpo yexrfljWid av6 valnian aliai-flbo hiiiu i' aavliio’ 
aaU pedSklnih zaiiislinu [algasU chArak barn* yetnalelOnJ. 

(97) baru aiisbAtu T darvaud V sAstTir* mfin madam ambibiuliuo 
(andfialuio (?), road audaziabno for aiidaaiahn^i*) dad’ yckavl- 
mfluud* [mfln alshfmo padash amlahialin (sic ?) andjiahn (?)* road 
audaxifihn* (or ‘audfixod’ (?)* or both) ojidilzishu iwHbisod]. 

(98) amat kcrpo yoKrAiiAd avo valmau I** aharAbo" litnu“ Imm 
lalmrAbii hum I‘* ziirln.". vAsh" pf-dfikTinh" jaiulh [aTgliiish 
chfirak bard yomalolAmV*]. 

(99) ban’i aharmoko"* ” T atmlmrAbci I ahvfm mcwucliTublrir’" 
aC'rpat5” -ra dasloW mAu mT«iHlmu va" gObislnio yehabAi»v«ln** 


* Mf.? om. I ( 80 ). * D-J- b>*- 

» D.J., D. and Pers. MS. ins. bariL * D. ins, L 

* D.J., D. and Pera. MSS. om. 6t6, or the -And of a false pi; D.J. (or 
M.) seems Bistar I (?); D.J. has I before sOstar. 

* These slfpis mxist be meant for an ‘ andazishn * to correspond to the 
‘and&zishn* of ‘ andAkhtanO.' It seems hardly fair to read the signs 
andfishan (sic) as they stand, thoagh U>e meaning ‘a casting* seems 
certain ; cp. also new Persian and&khtan and and&za=* throwing.' Or 
is the ‘&'of andSshan (sic) as in the case of 'a&harma(zd) and of the 
sign in ‘yazadan,’ here also=‘az’ in auharmazd ‘az’ + ‘d’?; giving us 
•andazishn’ for andizishn? The Parsl-Pers. has andashn (for andah- 
ishn; see below). Tlie Parsi-Pers. has (see below «•>) • andahlshn anda- 

(sic) ’ (so Mf.?) with no translation ; D. marks the'd.' 

One might think of an adsUisbn as a solution for the word, but the 
first occurrence must mean, * hurling,' and be related to the Pots. 
* ^nd&khtan.’ 

' So D.J. and the Parsi-Pers. ‘dftdothers yebabAnd. 

* No vacant space in M.; D.J. has - 0 . 

*D. ahdAsbn (?), or ' andahishno', sic for andazishn (and&zishn). 
D.J. lias the characters andahSd (sic); but means, I think. nudazA<l for 
andfizS^' 

'• D. Ins. I; D.J. decayed. “ D.J., M. ins. an additional hSm here. 

»» D. ins. h6m I here; the Parsi-Pers. om.; D.J. is decayed here. 

*» D.J., D. and Parsi-Pers. ins. va ; va-asb, written vfish in D.J. 

'* So M. (N.B.); D.J. and others zanishnC ; so Spiegel (not as M.). 

** D. has -lAnO, whici», however, needs notice only for the statistician, 
or special questioner as to the curious character which is reproduced 
as -0. 

»• So D.J., D. -ke. 

D.J., D. ins. I, and M. seems irregiilar, differing again from Spiegel) 
seems &n61 aharAbo. 

u D.J., D. have no vacant space here; nor has U. 

»» So D.J., D. *• D.J., D. ins. va ; not so the Pers. MS. 

»' D. om. -0 (sic), but D.J. ins. va. 
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va Ifi pavan kflcishnu baifi ayfifat* [alghash kardaku* la yeliOvfl- 
nfMbV mined Ta‘ yeraalelfliiudo* aigh vabdunam* va^ la vab- 
diknyun]. 

(100) mdu kerpo yezrOnfid avu valinan I* almrflb«»* liOm** jsar- 
iiio vaah* pedilklniU xanlli’* [alghaali" charakti baru yenuilolftn”]. 

(101) bam jell r* 1'* yatilku'* va“ mildaku^-kardfir." 

[aigh mindavani’* tapub] vabdfluyeu niadain panilblh*' bflrdur 
[aIgh panahili vinAs-kurfmo vabdflnyeii] mfln valman” rfil** mln- 
ishmo fnlBo*’ fravinedo*' cblgOu abr mfln vatd-slifltik-gftn** ‘so; 
or jvad shfltfik-gtlij). 


‘ D.J. aj&fed {?); so tU« Parsi-Pers. (?). 

* D. seems klrfako (so), and also the Pers. MS.; but Ner. gives no 
sign: D. ins. I before UL 

» D.J. ‘ D.? ins. va. * Mf. (?) 

* D.J., vabdacam ; so M. and D.<?) and the Parsi-Pers.; om. Sp. mOn. 

' So K.‘ (Sp.) in the erroneous mOn. 

* D. ? ins. I., and D.J. ins. I after ahar&bo. ** D.J. om. I after hdm ; 
M.? ina 

* D. ash., om. v-. 

’* 8 o M. (N. B.) 2 aDlh: not zanishn : D.J. and others zanishnO. 

“ D.J.. D. alghash:, K.* (Sp.) om. ash. '* So D.J. 

So D.J., D. seem : K.‘ (? Sp.) would seem j£hd (?) i, but D.J. ina a 
' va,' Sp .’8 apparent *0 may be va. We may suspect D.J. to be jfih*I; is 
it jehiU? 

D.J. om. i, hot may have * va ;* but D. seems ' jeb-I L* 

«* 8 o D.J., D. •• D.J.. D. ‘va’for T.’ 

So D.J., D. according to the gloss, which, however, may have been 
later and erroneous; see Ner.'s * mandatvam,' the gloss being brought 
into harmony by the negative. Following this, we should understand 
the form to a correct Pahlavi reproduction for the root-form of the 
Zend word * maodhanO.* In that case we might introduce a ‘ 1&' on the 
authority of Ker.’s 'ns *; but it is the more rational to accept the Pah¬ 
lavi word in an evil sense jnst here, like its original: see the second 
gl. The Pers. MS. translates kharftb-kardar; and the Pahlavi Pazand 
Ql. understands the same. 

D,J. seems miDdavamich or -af (7): was it an awkward mindavam-I, 
so D.J. might seem to some to be tap&h -1. 

»• D. om. I. **80 D.; D.J., K.‘ (Sp.) find or avd, om. rfiL 

« So M. and D.J., D; D.J. also ins. va(?). Spiegel's form pQhal seems 
improbable in view of the original text; see also Ner. who gives no 
sign in that direction ; the Parsi-Pers. has frftt pravinfid (text). 

** One might restore this abatcered word on the model of Y. xix. 8 , 
and the original Zend, as shQtak-ghn; Ner.’s * s&ritaih ’ shows that a 
Pahlavi form of the Zend word must be meant. Strictly the word at 

TOU 8 
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(102) inOn amato* ker|)o yazrOiitlilo av<V valniAu ahai‘(il»o hrun 
I zarljiii* aah* i)f<lakliiih zanirfniu* [aigh aali* chfii'ak* l>ar:l yen>aU- 
lOn]. 

(103) amat jniu* valniauahau kor[»o barii’ yczrfliiflcl’ avO val- 
niaii r abarObo horn I zarluo'* a»h ]»c(l.^kTinli zaiiishiii^, [utgli 
cbfjmko“ l>ara ycnialolfin”]. 

Y. zix. 8 is ‘sAtak,' so the Pen. IIS., but Uie Palil. letter for« some¬ 
times replaces ooe for »h. D.J. has what mi({ht be deciphered ‘vu 
shQok-gitn * for -kinu (? sic), sec shQtem; bat with a consonant labial we 
should read va shav^ik-grOn; D. has va savodo- (siolTid? or sAodO), 
the *d’ marked for savoko; Mf. seems sOOko- (sic) or savoko- (sic). Tho 
Parsi-Pers. has r&tO sul. ^side from the ori^oal, one might read the 
MS. ahudf. It translates bfid sQi. All obviously aim to imitate the 
sbntem of the original. 

> So D.J., D., and Parsi-Pers. MS. 

* D. om. avd ; not so the Parsi-Pers. US. 

* D. J. ins. va (or -0 (?).); D. om. 

< So D.: D.J. seems to ina va before p&l-. 

* So D.J. 

* D. om. * min valmansbftn'; Ner. baa asya. 

* D. ina bar& after kerpO; Pers. MS. has zak in its Pahl. text; om. 
the rest. 

■ Mf.? has avo; D. om. I; see the other places. 

* D. ina 1. 

D. om. V- of vftsh, or ‘ vash.' 

» So D. 

** D.J. does not report this needless 108. 


The Text of an Archaic TahUt in tlte £. A. Hoffman CoUeo- 
tion .—By Ellkk Sbtos Ogden, of Kew York. 

In tUo 8])ring of 1901, while' a ntndcut iu SemiticK at Br^’U 
Mawr College, my attcutiuii was cAlled l»y a footnote in Dr. 
Radau^s' 1>ook, to a very arcliaic l^hyhmlan tablet in the E. A. 
Iloffinan collection in the (Tpneml nieological Seminary, Kew 



York City. By the kind |»ermi8«ion of the Dean, the Very 
Rev. E. A. Hoffman, a copy was made; and as subsequent study 


* Rev. Hugo Radau; Early Babjfionian Hietcry, p. 13, note 1, and 
Appendix, p. 831. 
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K S. The TkU of nn Arciwkic Tablet. (1902. 

of the inscription has shown it to be of exceptional antiquity 
and interest, the accompanying text is offered as a small contri¬ 
bution to the material for this period. 

The tablet, which, writh five others, was purchased in 1898 
by Dean Hoffman, in Paris, and which forms i>art of a larger 
collection obtained in 189G, is of smooth black stone, 3% by 3)^ 
in. in size, with convex sides, sloping from 1^ in. at the center 
to % on the flat edges. The signs are clearly and strongly cut 
and the tablet itself in a perfect state of prcsen’ation. In the 
lower right hand case the bases of the signs ai-c aimed doM*n 
over the edges, as though there were not room above. 


V....: .'r*tVwijy.n — 



LUerjn'ctaiion of the ArcJtaio TahUt of the E. A. Iloffman 
CoU-ection. — By Georoe A. Barton, Professor in Bryn 
Mawr College, Br}Ti Mawr, Peuiia. 

Mt Attoutiou was first callwl to this tablet near the close of 
the year 1900. While making a stmly of the archaic inscrip¬ 
tions which had been published, I noticed the statement concern¬ 
ing this tablet in Radau’s Eorbf Jiaftfouimi Hiitfori/.* It was 
evident that Rtulau had not read the t.ablet. Latei*, one of my 
pupils, Miss Ellen Seton Og<len, through the courtesy of the 
authorities of the Seminary, secured a copy, and we made con- 
siderahle progress in its interpretatiou. In September of the 
present year I was permitted to collate the tablet again. This 
enabled me to obtain a clearer impression of some of its most 
peculiar signs, and to establi.di the fact that at the bottom of 
Col. n, a circle like the figure 10 had been cut by mistake aud 
erased. 

Further study of the tablet lias made it evident that it is 
almost identical with a tablet in Paris which is yet unpublished, 
but which Thurean-Daugin mentions in the preface to the Sup- 
pUment of his Rdcherclie* »ur Voriffitm dereeriture cun^ifornxe^ 
designating it as y, and many of the signs of which he cites in 
the table which follows. When these signs aud their location 
on tablet y are examined, they correspond to the signs of our 
tablet, column for column and line for line. When this 
ment was published, in 1899, Thureau-Bangin had not identified 
all these signs. 

In interpreting the tablet I liave worked from the starting 
point furnished by the numbers. It is evident that the first of 
these gives the area of a field, aud probable that those which 
follow give the dimensions of its various sides. This supposi¬ 
tion has proved correct. The tablet so far yielded up its mean¬ 
ing that I gave a tentative transliteration and translation of it 
in my Sketch of Semitic Oriffins.' The tablet itself is of such 


* Badau's Early Babylonian Hietory, p. 13 n. and p. 831. 
•P. 3l8n. 0. 
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interest to Biibyloiiiati pAlaeogi'ai)hy as well as to histoiT that I 
venture to publish my version of it in connection with Miss 
Ogtien’s text, and to call attention to some of its most important 
palaeographical contribntions to our knowledge. Unfortunately, 
the sign wbieh designates the locality from which it comes I 
am unable to identify. The writing shows the document to be 
older tbau the Blau inouun»ent«, but later than the archaic 
inscriptions published last year liy Father Sclieil in his 

and the Jierurtl th Ti’anscvllKnl 

into the later Assyrian character it apj>ears as on the opimsitc 
page. 

It reads thus: 

I. 1. IIIMV GANA DXJK'-l^* DINGIR KI* LAG‘ 

2. 8AT^LAL'-TUR’ 

II. 1. IIIMVICL ITRr-KI-A SIG LIK’-A 

2. IIIMVICL OlAL PI XER-A DA'*.KU GUR DDI- 
MKNA BABBAR XIN-A TAB BAR" (UMUX) 

III. 1. IIIMVIO E BABBAR LU6 AB TAB BAR 

2. IIIMVICL IGI" Kl’R IR" DU" BAD LIK-A 

GAR"-A 

3. GIR" SAG". 

1. c., I. 1. “3005 Bur of a field of clay, to the god ? pi-esented 

2. Sallaltur. II. 1. 36060 cubits on its Akkadward side, the 
lower (side), from the beginning; 2. 36050 cubits running along 
the breadth of the ziggurat of Shamasb, the lady who pours 
forth hrighlness; HI. 1. 36000 cubits (to) the temple of Sha- 
mash, the messenger of Ab, who ix}urs forth biightness, (i. e. 
Sin); 2. 36060 cubits before the mounUin unto the abode of 
Ishur (?), to the beginning; for making brick. 3. May he give 
strength, may he bless.” 


NOTES. 

'This sign, written was identified by Thureau-Dangin, Sup- 

pUmeni, No. 879“*. It is clearly a simple picture of an antique clay 
pot, originally in an upright posiUon (^), similar to that which is 
pictured twice in the archaic inscription published by Father Soheil in 
his T^xtei ^ni»tes»s^intti 5 ««s, p. 180, and in the Jiecueil de travatex, 


• One of them was repeated in the Jourruxl of the American Oriental 
Society, xxii, 126 ff. 


G. A. J)artoUf 
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vol. xxil, p. 149 ff., and which I reproduced in JAOS., vol. xxii, p. 129ft. 
Ball, PSBA., vol. xiii, p. 874, had conjectured from the form which 
this sign asBumes In the inscriptions of Oudea, that it was composed of 
two elements, a vessel, and T?, water. That view is now no 
longer defensible. 

The sign in later Babylonian always stands for "pot”(see BrOnnow s 
LM, Ko. 6898), but pots were made of clay in the early times. Indeetl. 
clay must Imve been employed for that long before it was employed 
for tablet writing, and in that early period it would be nattiral in writ¬ 
ing to use the sign to designate a clay l»ed, or field of clay. The con¬ 
text indicates that that is the case in this (ablet. 

* This sign, Thureau-Dangin, S«iJ'i>iftnenf. No. SIT***, comijares to 

^ . Miss Ogden first suggested the identification with . which 1 
believe to be correct. is afterward written ^ , (Tliureau-Dnn- 

gin's TexUa elialdtens ‘inedita, No. 8, II, 6 ), and ^ , (Manishtu-irba, 
Stele, Face A, xiii, 2). and >j , (Gudea, B. i. 8). From this latter 
form it is easy to see how die neo-Babylonian and Assyrian forms 
are derived. QA usually U the ideogram for a measure, which was 
tJie fractional part of a QUR or talent. Our tablet sliows that the 
sign was originally the picture of a small vessel, which was. no doubt, 
used as a measure, and which was formed wilh a rounding bottom so 
as to be easily held in or on the palm of the hand, thus V ■ The sign 
seems to be here a phonetic complement It is of interest to note how 
early the use of phonetic complements began. One occurs on the Blau 
monument B. 1. 2 (cf. JA08. vol. xxii, p. 128). 

* On this sign I am as yet able to obtain no light. 

* The form of this sign is as archaic as any form of it yet discovered, 
except the form In which it appears on l^e tablet of Father Scheil 
referred to in n. 1. It indicates that this text is younger than that. 

»Cf. Dangin’s JUchfrehea Sup., No. 419. Delitzsch correctly explains 
its origin, Uraprung der Keiiachriftxaichm, 188 £f. 

* The identification of this sign is somewhat uncertain. Its form, 

resembles somewhat the form in which Oudea, (col. 

/A, xviii, 20), writes . I have with some hesitation identified it 
with that sign, which has in Sumerian the value LAL, and the mean¬ 
ings. " honey ” and " good.” With this same sign I have also identified 
wluch occurs on Blau monument A. Rev., 1. 3 (of. .TAOS'., vol. 
xxii, pp. 119,130, and 133, n. 29). Was not the form of it in our pres¬ 
ent text a rude picture of a bee entering a hive, and the form on the 
Blau monument a variant, in which the hive is omitted, but the sting 
added? 

' This sign, Thureau-Dangin correctly identified in R. Sup., 

44. Delitzsch’s view of the origin is confirmed. It is the picture of a 
court plus the motive for great. 

* This sign, Thureau-Dangin does not identify (cf. bis Sujh 

pliment, Ko. 280^'*). He wavers between two or three possibilities. I 


> 
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teotatiTcIy identify it ndth 
Hicherthtt. Ko. 117), and with the eign 


of Gudea (Dangin’a 
, which occurs in 


^ de Sarxec-Heuzey’s Diconvtriea. pi. P>% in two or tliree different con* 
nections. hns the meaning “Akkad,” which suits tlie con* 

nection in the tablet before us, and “Urtu,” n kind of plant, which 
satisfies the meaning in the various connections in which the sign 
occurs in the Dicmtvtrtea. I would suggest that the sign in the 
form on this tablet is intended for a picture of the leaf of some plant, 
that it originally represented the plant, and that it was applied to 
Akkad because that plant grew there lo abundance. 

*ThiB sign is tbm identified by Thureau-Dangin {Sup., No. 488). I 
interpret it by BrOnnow, Ztsf, No. 11290. 

**Tbis sign, was identified by ThureaU'DsLngin 589^). 

It is evidently the picture of a band with the thumb turned in. Hil- 
precht {OBI., pt. ii, p. 40) and DeliUsch {Vraprung der KeUachrift- 
zeichan) regard the sign as the picture of an arm. That was evidently 
a later form of the sign, or possibly a variant of the one before ns. 
That it was simply the picture of a hand in early times the sign before 
us proves. Here it is the right hand. In some cases it may have been 
the left hand (^^), in which cases it would approximate closely in 
form to the picture of a wing ( in Blau monument B. This con* 

firms my identification of that sign as a variant of the sign for hand 
{JAOS., xzii, 124, n. 11). 

" This sign, s i_ , occurs also on Blau monument B. I was able, 
from its oonuectionin the tablet now under discussion, to identify it, 


when at work on the Blau text, with ^ (cf. JAOS., vol. xxii, 

p. 124, n. 8), the latter oocurring in Lugalsaggisi as L~ > (cf. OBI., 87, 
I. 18). Our sign gives the latter In a more curved and archaic form. 
The first element is the sign for “two,” and represented the concept 
“doubling” or “increasing,** “making abundant” (cf. Delitzacb, 
Uraprung der Keilachriftzeiehen, p. 47, n.). The second element 
represented the concept “ side,” or '' that which is seen ” (Delitzscb, cp. 
eft, p. 141), and naturally came to express in connection with a heav* 
enly body, “disc," and then “brilliance.” In our text this sign is used 
to d^ribe first the sun. and then the moon. There can, I think, be no 
doubt but that the identification is right. 

>* The group of signs which begins at this point is most pussliog, 
and my rendering is tentatively put forward with much hesitation. I 
have puzzled much over what constitutes the first sign. Is the line at 
this point a case-divider, or is it, like the basal line of /TTH in col. 
I, a portion of a sign which might be easily mistaken for a case-divi- 
der? After much hesitation this seems to me the more probable view. 
In that case the first sign is ^ . But what can this mean ? May 
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it not b« a Tarlant form of • which a lexicographical tablet pub¬ 
lished in the CMneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in Ute Brritish 
Masemn, pt. t (No. 81~7>37, 49), defines as ? I tentatively so take 
it. stands for "eye,” "face.” etc., and seems in our tablet to 
have the meaning of " before.” 

is written in Dieouvertes, pi. 1*^*, in the form Q-, and has 
usually been regarded ns the picture of an eye. So Oppert, Expedition 
en Misopotamie, ii, G4, Oelitsscb, op. eit. 111, and Ball, PSBA., xtii, 
96. Probably the sign did originate in attempts to picture the eye, but 
AS in some cases (cf. JAOS,. xxii, 136, "addition to n. 81”). it was 
represented in the earliest writing by ^mriouB pictographs. (}* pic¬ 
tures the eye in one way, (*-~ in another. Perhaps the latter was 
conceived as representing the way in which a ray of light strikes tlie 
eye. Our sign, f , may have been intended to represent the arch 
of the eye and the line of the nose, and was probably not intended in 
the first instance to represent the eye, but the face, and so would nat¬ 
urally mean “before.” As the picture for eye was afterward used in 
the same meaning, it would be natural for it to supersede tbe other. 

This sign, , I take to be an older form of [pp (cf. Thureau- 
Dangin’s Riclurdxes, No. 836), which appears in later Babylonian and 
Asayrian as ^ . S* S60ff. calls it a gunu of (old Babylonian 
^ ), and Delitasch {op. eit., 68) is probably right in accepting this 
as the explanation of the origin of . Be is also right (ibid., p. 69) 
in the view that ^ is a picture of a peg or post. A log or tree was 
represented by a (later tf ), and the log sharpened so as to stick 
in tlie ground represented the idea of "building,” "making,” or 
"doing,” and the punu of it, the Idea of doing these things with energy 
or despatch. Prom this the sign came to represent rapid motion 
toward a thing, and then as a post-position to have tbe moaning 
"unto,” the meaning which it has in our inscription. Kent has sug¬ 
gested (AJSL., vol. xiii, 399 ff.) that tbe ffunu signs were originally the 
picture of a hand. It is a suggestion which has much in its favor, but 
tbe form in which the sign occurs iu our tablet gives the suggestion of 
the hand by five dots, which represent the five fingers. 

“This sign, is written <0) on tablet y (cf. Thureau-Dangin’a 
SuppidTnent, No. 381“*). Tbe French savant bos not identified it. I 
take it to be an older form of ^ , later . (of. Thureau-Dangin’s 
lUehsrches, No. 388). It signified "mound,” "abode,” etc. Delitxsch 
(Urspruyig der Keilsdiriftseiehen, 90S., and 156) explains the origin of 
this sign from the form which is used by Gudsa(?), deriving it from 
"court,” pins tbe gunu signs. Perhaps Babylonian scribes 
understood it in this manner, but it seems clear to me that in the 
sign before os we have the diagram of a mound, dotted with dwellings. 
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** This sign, J.. , I take to be an older form of , later 

(cf. Thureau-Dangin’s JUe/terches, No. 120), meaning “bricks,” 
or "to make bricks.” These signs were once, as is well recognized, 
written perpendicularly. This very tablet was, perhaps, held in read¬ 
ing so that this sign would appear J^. It was, I think, intended to 

represent the arch of a brick kiln with the smoke from tlxe kiln rising 
above. In the later form the smoke is omitted and part of another 
arch added. 

” This sign is very puzzling. Its form, oo. , was apparently a pic¬ 
ture of the neck and head of an ass, probably the original of the later 

DeliUsch has called 


, which still later became fylfe 


€ 


attention (<5>. ctf., 140*-l^d) to the fact that in the period between Lugal- 
zaggisi and Oudea there is quite a series of signs which are almost 
identical in form. Thus, in addition to the sign already griven, we have 

^6 equivalent to , “foot” (cf. Dangin, JUcherchee, No. 


224), and in Manishtu-irba and Alu-usharsbid , equal to 

<jB£ (cf. Schell's Texta ^kimifes-sdmtfiquet, pL 1, col. I. 8. 8, and 
OBI., Nos. 5 and 8), “klS.” Now Delitzsch finrls the key to this group 
of signs in a hypothetical ground-form of “ kif,” which does 

indeed approach the form which the sign assumes as late as 

Oudea. Delitzsch explains this as the “ Urmotive ” ^ which desig¬ 
nated “ mass,” plus the gimu signs. This gives him the meaning kii- 
iatu, “host,” from which he thinks the sign came to signify 
“ strength.” Ho further thinks was simply a variant of 

, and was applied to the feet because of their strength. Similarly 
he derives from plus staff, assuming, apparently, 

that every ass had to be kicked and beaten. Now the scribes of a later 
time may have reasoned thus, and Deliizsch is possibly right in bis 
explanation of , but as for the rest his explanation is too abstract 


to correspond to primitive ideas, , the ancestor of the sign 

4^ , was, I believe, rightly uplained by Houghton as long ago as 1878 
(ISHA., vol. vi, 470 ff.) as originally a picture of the human foot with 
a sandal bound around the ankle. The sandal distinguished it from 

Ci. =t;t. which siguifled “stand,” "go,” etc. This sign might in 
time ‘come to represent "strength” and the verb “to be strong.” 
The sign is, I believe, a lineal descendant of the sign on the 

Hoffman tablet, which was originally the picture of the head and neck 
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of an ass. That too, would naturally be used to represent the idea, “ to 
be strong." Later, when the picture-writing had given way to linear 
writing, the forma of these three signs so nearly approximated one 
another that their functions were somewhat confused; hence the sign for 
" foot" displaced the sign for ‘‘ass*' as a means of expressing the idea 
of Htrcngth On the confusion of one of these signs with still another 
during this period, cf. Thareau-Dangin, 5up;)/(F»icnt, pp. 11-15. Tills 
discussion will explain my reasons for the interpretation of the sign. 
Tlic reason for translating this lost case as a prayer is that the inscrip* 
tion of Lugalniggisi {OBL, No. 8T;, inscription B. of Gudeo, and thoac 
of many later kings have siiuilar conclusions. 


** This last sign, originally written in an upright i>oidtion 




evidently the picture of the top of a palm tree. The sign for palm tree 


in the time of Lugalzaggisi was . Delitxscb explains this 

latter form ns composed of tliree elements, IQ= = Sig, favor 
~ ’ “open," “distribute," and , "people;” the 


whole meaning, “the tree which gives blessings to people" (cf. op. eit., 
144 ff.). Ball, on the other baud, regards the sign as the branch of a 
date palm to which a cone, such as are so often pictured on the monu¬ 
ments in tho hands of winged beings, is being applied (cf. PSBA., xvi, 
138). I was inclined, until within the last few weeks, to think Delltxsch 
right (cf. my Semitic Origins, 161), but his view seems to me now too 
abstract, and Ball’s seems preferable. It is clear, however, that, as 
noted in at least tliree other cases, there was a struggle between two 
different forms in the early writing, one of which Anally displaced the 
other. The earlier form was the picture of a palm tree, such as we 
have on the Hoffman tablet; the later represented the act of artificial 
fertilization of the palm. As 1 have shown in the Semitic Origins that 
the artificial fertilizaiion of the date palm was of Semitic origin, it fol¬ 
lows that the picture of the palm which we have here is jirobably of 
Sumerian origin, while the variant form, which represented the fertili¬ 
zation, and which finally displaced the other, is of Semitic origin. 1 
therefore identify the sign with , and interpret it as No. 7380 

of Brdnnow’s Liai. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the study of such inscrip¬ 
tions as this and the Blau monuments makes it evident that the nearer 
we push back to the beginnings of Babylonian writing the greater is 
the variety of sign-forms upon which we come. As long as the sign 
was a picture of an object the picture might be varied at the fancy of 
the scribe. When the pictures became conventionalized, there was a 
period of struggle between the various forms of the signs f^hich 
resulted in the survival of the fittest. 


Craaiorgods.— 'By Ckawfokd II. Toy, Professor in Harvard 
XTnivei'dty, Cambridge, Maas. 

Accobdiko to Mr, Andrew Lang, the original high gods of 
all savage peoples arc beings who had no beginning and do not 
die; fathers of their people, patrons and guardians of niomlity 
for the tribe and for the individual. If, ho nay.n, in later times 
they show a lower character, it is because tliey have degenerated; 
the original pure instinct of the savage has become tainted by 
the growth of aniniistio culture, and it has required ages for men 
to get back to the plane of their primal innocence and ethical 
clearsightedness. As such lower grades show themselves in all 
half civilized nations, his theory involves the supposition of a 
universal process of religious degeneration, and he does not 
shrink from the logical conclusion. All the gods of the great 
nations, he znaintaius, have traversed this cycle of transfomzA' 
tiouB, first a degradation and tlieu an elevation. As an interest¬ 
ing instance of the process he cites Jehovah, the god of the 
Hebrows. In the earliest Hebrew records Jehovah is au im¬ 
moral anthropomorphic person, but undoubtedly, says Mr. Lang, 
he was at au earlier stage moral; he had fallen from his high 
estate of the olden time when he was morally the equal of the 
Bushman Cagn and the Australian Daramuluii and Baiame. No 
Hebrew or other Semitic ground for this statement is adduced 
or claimed by Mr. Lang, but in his mind it is demonstrated by 
the consideration that, if it were otherwise, the Hebrew theistic 
system would be inferior to that of all other primitive peoples. 
That is, he rests his construction of religious Idstory on what be 
holds to be an established fact, namely, that all original creator 
gods are eternal and moral. The subsequent degeneration of 
these gods he ascribes to the influence of the animistic belief, a 
later growth, which, while it has given us as a precious posses¬ 
sion the doctrine of the soul, led the popular fancy at first into 
all manner of degrading customs of worship and repulsive stories 
of gods. The alleged facts of savage belief on which this super¬ 
structure is based have been criticized by several recent writers,’ 


* Notablj by Mr. Sidney ECartland, in Folklort, 1808. 
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and iheir details need not be ro2)eatcd here. I M*i*b to call atten¬ 
tion to one or two eiTors into W'bich, as it seem.s to me, Mr. I.jvng 
has fallen in the inter])rvtation of bis evidence. 

Om* pivliminary remark may be made. It has Wn said by 
eminent authorities that early relipon has no oouiiection witli 
momlK. Tins statement may mean that early momU are veiy 
b>w, or that early ^joda take no account of the conduct of men; 
the former of tliest* lirojmsitions is to be taken with a “ills- 
tiuguo,” tile latter is contrary to much that we know of early 
]>oo))los. As to the fii-st, it is genenillv held (and it is ndmltterl 
by Mr. Jang) that the moral character of a goil is that of liis 
worshijiers, so that from the ethical attributes of a deity we may 
infer the ethical ideas of the cunnmunity at the time when these 
attributes are aserilmd to the deity; if he be thought of as a 
])ersou, he must have some sort of moral character, and this 
must be included in the religion of the time. As to the second 
l>ro|> 08 ition, it is difficult, from jiaucity of data, to bring con¬ 
vincing evidence on one side or the other. Even the remark¬ 
ably full and edear descrijition of the Centml Australians given 
by Messrs. Sjiencer and Gillen leaves much unexjilained. Tliese 
tribes do not aiipear to connect conduct with any sujierhuman 
being; but, on the one hand, tliey seem to have no religious 
worship of any kind, and indee<l no gods; and, on tlie other 
hand, they have a definite system of moral conduct, so tliat, if 
they have gods, wo cannot say that these do not take account 
of moral conduct. The question is well illustrated by the Old 
Testament records: if w’c looked only at the deminciations of 
the people by the pro])bcts, wo might eonchido that tlie Isruelit- 
ish religion of the time was qnito divorced from morality, that 
the Yahweh of the popular faith cared for nothing but his jier- 
qnisites of sacrifice; yet we can hardly sujipose this iiossible of 
a community that produced tlie prophets and the legal codes. 
We find generally in savage peojiles that the marriage laws 
(which are usually strict) arc under the protection of the gods. 
As far as the evidence goes, it cannot be said that the gods ever 
stand aloof from morality as it is understood in their communi¬ 
ties.* The questiou of the sort of morality in vogue in any 
given place and time is one of iirirae importance. 

» Of the two sorts of service offered to the gods, the ritual and the 
moral, the former is apt to be more in evidence; the latter may easily 
be overlooked by the observer. 
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Mr. Laujr has collected a large ina&>< of material going to show 
that many early civator gods are morally pure and high. He has 
omitted certain other material that looks in a different direction, 
but there is an element of truth in uhat he says: ue do find 
good ethical ideas and customs in low trihes. AVhnt he fails to 
give due weight to is that this ethK*a1 element, embodied iu the 
]>erson of the god, re]>rescnts nothing more than tlm Himplc 
kindly instincts and social necessities of nil oommunitieH. Man 
is born with certaiti impulses of symi>athy, which he slmivs to 
some exUnit with the lower animals. Tliese inipnises, when not 
counterbalanced by the seltisli instinct, lead liim to treat his 
fellow-man or fellow-animal with kindness. The well-known 
story of Mungo Park is a good illustration of natural sympathy. 
Savage man is free from some of the c^omplications of civCised 
iife—from the selfish impulses arising from the nccumulatioii of 
]>ersonal property and from the innumerable obligations spring¬ 
ing from multiplied relations w’ith fellow-nieii. This simidicity 
of savage life gives it such an air of innocenc’C tliat some jjbil- 
080 ]>hcr 8 have held that civilixatiou means declension in virtue. 
That is an unwarranted fancy, bnt doubtle8.s the simple virtues 
exist among savages.* Further, as soon as society is organixed, 
sonjo rules respecting regard for life and property must be estab¬ 
lished. It is not strange that Mr. Ling’s savagt‘s should have laws 
against murder, theft and infringement of marriage rights, and 
that the gods should be the guanliaits of the laws. And this is 
all that is involved in his contention regarding early’ moral 
creators. They eml)ody the current morality, and that rejire- 
sents the natural impulses of human beings.* It may' be addod 
that the ‘ eternal * character that he ascribes to early gods is of 
an equally simple nature. On this ]>oiiit the statements of 
savage theology' are often vague: the creator n)ay’ have had a 
beginning or he may' not. Where he is conceived of as W'itbout 
beginning, this is due to the necessity of liavlng some fixed 
point of starting. It is the negation of l>eginniug and not the 
affinnation of eternity. It is imi>ossiblo to go back aud back 


' This remains true after the abstraction of probable or possible influ¬ 
ence from contact with whites. 

* See, for example, the precepts of the Kumai god. given bj Howitr, 
in Joum, Anthr. /nsf., 1865, p. 613. 
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for ever—one must pause somewhere.’ How a given tribe came 
to fix on a ceitain person as the originator of the worhl, w'o 
cannot say; any su^ determination lias been preceded by a 
long period of which no records exist, atid the conception of 
tlie creator is doubtless a relatively late achievement. 

The view that tlic animistic cult has induced degeneration 
api)cars to rest on a confusion of ideas. Since the morality of 
tlie religion of any iHjriod is the morality of the community of 
the period, decadence in theistic concO)>tiona must mean deca¬ 
dence of society; hut the theory of a universal social dcgonoia- 
tion will hardly find favor even with Mr. Lang. Tliough it is 
far from being proved that mythology is a product of animistic 
belief, it is true that the moiality assumed in early mytlis (and 
in later ones as well) is often inferior to that ascribed to the 
gj-cat gods. Theology and mythology represent, to a certain 
extent, two distinct lines of tliotight, two currents, as Mr. Lang 
well puts it, flowing together through religion. Theology deals 
with the conduct of life, mythology with tlie construction of 
the world and of society. For this reason the latter permits the 
play of popular fancy to an extent not generally possible in the 
former. Mythology is not religion but science—a distinction 
that Mr. Lang fails to make. When men approach the gods in 
worship, they think of them as the guardians cf the existing 
social laws; when they undertake to account for the origin of 
things, they are unrestrained by moral law, and may give loose 
rein to the baser side of human nature. It is the difference 
between dealing with the present, for which men feel i*espou8i- 
ble, and dealing witli the past, for which they do not feel 
responsible. One example is found among the Central Aus¬ 
tralians, whose stories of the ancestors (creators and social 
constructors) set at naught all the ethical customs that the 
people now obseive with the utmost strictness. An example 
of a slightly different character is furnished by the extermina¬ 
tion law of Deuteronomy (ch. 13), and Joshua (chs. 6-11), 
which has in mind a foimier vanished situation, and would 
probably have been impossible for the end of Uie seventh 


> This doubtless is the signification of the Central Australian Ungam- 
bikula, '*out of nothing" (Spencer and Gillen, Central Australia, p. 
888), not, however, exactly “ aelf>«xisting," as Mr. I^ng renders it 
(Making of Rdigion, p. xxl). 
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ccnturj’ B. C. in the kingdom of Judah. ‘What the Israelites 
in the time of the conquest actually did to the Cauaauites was 
far more humane than the ]x>licy ascril>e<l by the later writera to 
Yahweh; but we should not call this a proof of ctliical degen¬ 
eration. 

There is, however, anotlier consideration, wliich has l>eeu 
w'ell stated by Mr. Lang himaelf.' Mytits often contain expres¬ 
sions of early usages and ideas that are condemned by a later 
age. Cannibal gods, for example, had their origin in a cannibal 
society, and |>olyaudrou8 goddesses in a polyandrous society.* 
Stories of this sort continue for a long time to stand side by 
side witli elevated conceptions of the character of the gods; the 
examples are too w’ell knoum to need citation. Here, again, 
we have not degeneration, but rather the opposite. It is the 
antagonism between the more advanced and the more backward 
circles of the community; an antagonism that exists, so far as 
we know, everywhere and at all times. Some portion of the 
morally low mythical material reflects the usages of a fonuer 
time. We cannot say w'hich of the two lines of thought, the 
religious and the mythical, was the earlier. Probably they 
began at the same time; the wdsh to account for the world was 
probably coeval with the im]>ul8e to enter into relations with 
the su])erhuman powers.* The fact suggests another ]>oint that 
Mr. Lang appears not to have had in mind. He has observed 
that in some cases, among savage tribes, morally low stories 
occur in conjunction with morally high conceptions of deities, 
and in these cases his explanation is degeneration. Bat the 
same fact appears in Homer, and the explanation is probably 
the same in the two cases. In Homer we easily recognise a 
fairly liigh moral conception with a background of low myths, 
and w'e assume that the Homeric period was preceded by a long 
period of barbarism. We have probably to assume a similar 
condition in the savage history known to us. But Mr. Lang 
appears to take it for granted that Daramulun, Baiaroe, and the 
rest arc primitive, and he cannot account for their moral eleva- 


* In the first edition of his Myth, Ritual and Religion, 

* See Barton, Semitic Origint, ch. 2. 

* There are facte that appear to militate against this view. The ques¬ 
tion is too large to be discussed here. 
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tion exccitt by the snp))Ositiou of a primitive ethioal intuition 
in the human jmjuI. Now, from the ]>oint of view of theism, 
human nature is a divine revelation, and human tliought a 
divine intuition, and so far he is right; but he apparimtly 
M'ishes to see in high savage moi'ality a full-grown intuition 
independent of the ordinary processes of human growth, Ilis 
hypothesis involves the su))iK)Bition of a full-grown soeial order, 
since the ctliical laws to which he refers relate mainly to the 
constitution of society. lie forgets that a hundnul millcnninins 
of human experience lie behind the gmU of tiie lowest tribes we 
know. In this space of time there is room for any development 
that we can conceive, and there is a possible explanation of the 
ethical differences between mythology and religion. 

In anotlier point Mr. Langes conception of i*e]igious history 
seems to be not well tliought out. In the first place, he is 
under a misconception in supposing that he stands alone in the 
view that a god is not necessarily a development oat of a 
ghost or a beast, bnt may have been originally thought of as a 
man-like being; others have held this view.* Thus ho spends 
much time in assailing a position that is by no means the reign¬ 
ing one, and he seems to suppose that in I'efnting it he is over¬ 
throwing the argument for a gradual development of the idea 
of a god. He makes the mistake of parcelling off the genealo¬ 
gies of superhuman beings too sharply. All spirits, according 
to him, come from ghosts, and all high gods from man’s primi¬ 
tive intuition of an exalted person who is creator and father. 
But, with our ignorance of early human history, it is inijmsHiblo 
to rest in this smooth and simple division. If wc bad records 
of savage history for some thousands or myriads of years, wo 
might venture to frame a definite theory of theogony; as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, our knowledge of this history extends over only two 
hundred or three hundred years at most, and even in this short 
space it is most meagre. Moreover, snch knowledge as wc have 
of the history of human ideas and customs leads us to suppose 
that every idea or custom is complex, and has reached its existing 
form by the convergence of many lines of thonght and experi¬ 
ment. It is not possible to say whether man began by deifying 
beasts or inanimate objects or human beings or ghosts or by 


> Among them Ur. Hartland. 
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imagining great superlinman mau-Uke beings as the autlioi's af all 
things. There arc facts that may be adduced in favor of all 
these hypotheses. AVho can tell by what devious routes early man 
reached wellnlefined conce))tioi]s of tl»e unseen Powers ? We 
have to content ourselves with chronicling the earliest facts we 
can find, and aw'aitiug the discovery of new facts that may 
throw light on tlu* problem. 

Mr. I^ug attaches great iniportauce to the fact that in many 
cases the “high gods” of savages are not ap 2 )roac‘hed witli 
sacntices and offerings, and, as he thinks, were never so wor¬ 
shiped. Such 2 ^>'opitiatiou wa.s reserved, he holds, for the 
undignified greedy spirits of ancestors and similar inferior 
supeniatural beings. It is jx^ssible that certain gods have never 
been mollified by gifts or importuned for blessings; but in the 
nature of the case it is impossible for us to determine whether 
or not this is true. The memory of savages reaches back to no 
remote period, and what the original custom was they cannot 
tell. Possibly many ancient gods shared the fortunes of the 
Zuhi TJnkulunkuln,’ who lived so long ago that the recollection 
of him had become dim, and the people’s interest turned to their 
ancestral ghosts. With such changes in 2 >opular cults wo may 
compare the Babylonian and Gi'eek succession of divine dynas¬ 
ties, in which the somewhat vague figures of Heaven and Earth 
yield to nearer and more human deities. And in fact the savage 
Supreme Beings, described by Mr. X^ng, commonly dwell in 
Heaven, and are more or less removed from the ]>a88ion8 and the 
affairs of men. On the other hand, such creators or constrac- 
tors as (according to Spencer and Gillen) the Central Australiann 
recognised were decidedly human in their purposes, plaus and 
modes of action, and neither to them nor to the spirits of the 
dead were gifts offered. These people seem to have no social 
relations proper with superhuman or extrahuman beings; they 
believe that their world was made or 8hai>ed by such beings, 
but, for themselves, they are satisfied to live their lives witJj 
such social regulations as have been devised by them in the 
coui-se of ages. They are very nearly in the position of cer¬ 
tain circles of our own time, who hold that the world was made, 
but see no advantage in entering into relations with the maker. 


’ As described in Callaway’s Amaxuiu, 
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I„ thU case, a, in n.any other*, modert. 

cal reflectiou, has reached a couclusion uot suhatantialU diff 
1 from thai held vaguely hy savages. AVe are uua de to ^y 
a-hether or uot the present creed of these A"us 
been held by them. If they once paid worship to tlu cre^ r 

ancestors, the., some process has gone on ... 

which we know notl.ing. If they have never jetid uorsh.p, 

thev .nav represent an early sub-religions 
iug at some time everywhere, in which no s.K-,al 
,nL to the ertrahnman powers whose existence he aagutly 
recognised. Out of snch unworshiped powers may have come, 
in the course of time, the distincter moial Hgures to whom no 
worship was offered. It is not improbable that the.-e were dif¬ 
ferent lines of development among different savage tribes, ..st 

as there have been among civilised jieoples. AA e cannot explain 
how it was that the Indians and the Iranians, suiting (as appar¬ 
ently they did) from the same body of lajliefs, followed diveiwe 
paths, or how it was that both of these grotiim d.ffe.-ed relig¬ 
iously so greatly from the Chinese. Tliere appear to be initial 
and fundameiiul difference* between the various savage systems 
of thought, and these, as weU as their resemblances (m toteinism, 

taboo, etc.), must be studied. 

In regard to the relation, as to their origins, between 
and man-like gods, one obvious point U not always had m mint. 
There may be such gods that never were spirits, but the rise of 
a ffod from a spirit is by no means inconceivable. Mr. Lang 
and others sometimes speak of spirits as if they were regarded 
bv savages as immaterial. We know, however, that they are 
supposed to have bodies, real, though of a peculiar character, 
not subject to the ordinary laws of human bodies: they nwve 
rapidly through air or water or solid earth, may assume dmer- 
ent shapes or become invisible, yet eat. drink and sleep as 
human beings do. Now Ea, Indra, Zeus and Yahweh have past 
such bodies, and, so far as con)oreal form is concerned, might 
once have been spirits. Nor is there any difficulty m supposing 
that out of a mass of spirits one might in time ^ clothed with 

moral qualities and supreme dominion;* and it is not necessaiy 

• __ 
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to holil tliat moral go»ls arose always out of the same primeval 
form. Tliere are facts that seem to be more easily explained 
by the supposition of a difference of origin between gods and 
spirits. In the old Hebrew system the angels (ancient gods) arc 
kept distinct from the spirits; and the Chinese, Hindu, Greek and 
Hawaiiau ancestral spirite form a class by themselves nj»art from 
the gods. On the other hand, the two classes, gods and apirits, 
are often identical in functions and lowers: the god of plague 
is not to be distinguished in this regard from the spirit of dis¬ 
ease; the Hebrew spirits sit in the divine council just as the 
angels do. Doubtless these civilized mytliologies belong to a 
relatively late i>eriod, and presuppose a long preceding history; 
but tliei-e seems to be no good reason why the same fundamental 
ideas should not be found in widely separated ages of religious 
growth. 

SacriHce and animism are not certainly or necessarily coeval, 
and they do not imply religious declension. The beginnings of 
tbe sacrificial custom are not known to us, and we must beware 
of constructing tlie religious history of man from the few and 
uncertain reports we have received of savage Insliefs. Tlieso 
beliefs have not yet beoj properly examined. When we have 
good opportunity to test the accounts of traveler we frequently 
find occasion to doubt their correctness. We criticise them 
frotn our several points of view; Mr. Tylor objects to one thing, 
Mr. Lang to another. Much contempt has been expressed for 
the reports made by travelers to the effect that certain tribes had 
no religious Iwliefs or usages; now, it seems, it may be neces¬ 
sary to guard against crediting savages with too much religion. 
But, whatever may tuni out to be ^e truth on this point, we 
have to recognize the fact that sacrifice U connected with that 
sense of intimate relations between gods and men that has l>eeii 
the starting-point of tlie higher religions. Sacrifice has its mer¬ 
cenary non-moral side, and doubtless represents a religious con¬ 
ception inferior in ceitain regards to simple reverence for a just 
and loving deity. But it has its roots in human nature, and 
is an advance on a system in which the gods have nothing to do 
with human life. 


licmarJct! on the Hebrew Text of Bw-Sim. — Bj* Crawford 
H. Tot, Pi'ofessor in ITRrvAi*d Uuiversit}*, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Aboct two thirds (»f the Ifchrew text of Betj-Sii-a liavc ii<iw 
been dUcoverctl (most of chapters 3-lG, J^0-3a, 3A-51, nml j«rta 
of other chapters)—enough to justify a provisional opinion as to 
its chai'acter. The heated discussions of tlio last five years 
apjiear to liave ceased, and a consensus of judgment is gradiuilly 
being reached. Tim view is gaining gi’oimd that tlie fragments 
discovered repi-cseut a genuine Hebrew text, bnt a verj’ corru])t 
one—a text that has passed tlimngh many hands, has suffei'ed a 
variety of foilnues, and only to a limited extent furthers tlie 
reconstruction of the original book.* The hypotlicsis that the 
Hebrew text, as a whole, is a retranslation from tlie Syriac or 
from the Greek or from both these, can hardly be maintained. 
The opposite view is supported by the following facts: (1) In a 
number of cases the Hebrew is obviously independent of the 
Versions,* and sometimes enables us to explain the erroneous 
I'cadings of the latter.* (2) While there is often agreement 
between the Hebrew and one or both of the Versions, the agree¬ 
ment is so irregularly distributed (the Hebrew inclining now to 
the Greek, now to the Syriac, in the same paragraph and even in 
the same couplet), that to suppose the scribe to lie a translator 
would be to credit him with a highly improbable catholicity or 
capricionsness, or with a still more improbable spirit of critical 
research. (3) In the majority of passages the stylo has the 
qualities of the old aphoristio literature—the condensation and 
the curtness (sometimes approachiug obscurity) of Proverbs and 


’ This view is held by Neubauer, Cowley, Scbechter, Taylor. Driver, 
C. MargoUouth, Smend, Bacher, Ednig, I. L^, NOIdeke, SohlaUer, 
Ryasel, Houtsma, Abrahams, E. N. Adler. Tyler, and others. Oo the 
opposite side are D. S. Margolioutb, and perhaps Bickell, Caster and 
others. 

•See. for example, 8 . 8 , 7, 11.14,15, 16, 9 . 4. 11, 15, xo. 5, 7, 10,17, 
le, 22 , iz. 28. 

* As in z 8 . 82f., 19 . 1, 20 . 6 , 36 . 
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Koheletli—a litcraiy form that a late ti*anslator would uot be 
likely to attempt or to attain. (4) The vocabnlarj' is so similar 
to that of the latest Old Testament writings that, after exclud¬ 
ing a few Syriasms and Arabiams and some obvious imitations of 
Old Testament passages, we cannot regard it as Iwlonging to 
the period during which translations would }»robably have been 
mmlc; for such a ijcriod would alniost certainly have ljetraye«l 
itself by its diction. 

In connection with the Ammaisms and Arabisms that occur 
in the Hebrew fiagmcnts the <iuestion arises: llow far are theso 
to be refciTcd to the origiual Hebrew text, or to the earliest 
form of Hebrew text that can be fixed, or to tbo diction of later 
scribes ? 

First, as to the Aramaisms. The composition of the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira may be placed at about 190 B.C., at which time the 
current spokeu Hebrew was probably largely contaniiuated "unth 
Aramaic words and expressions. TTie facts that Assj'riau and. 
Jewish officers of the time of Ilezekiah were acquainted ^ith 
Aramaic (2 Kgs. i8. 20), that Aramaic w.as the official language 
in the western provinces of the Pereian empire, that Aramaeans 
were found in large numbers in the West, that portions of the 
hooks of Ezra and Daniel are written in Aramaic—all these show 
that this language ha<l penetrated dec]i into the common speech 
of the Jewi^ territory. The Chronicler, writing in the third 
century, employs a number of Aramaisms, and many more occur 
in Koheleth, a book that may belong to the same period as Beu- 
Sira, or may be a century or more later. A comparison between 
these two shows some interesting resemblances and differences: 
they are alike in their free secular tone and spirit, both stand¬ 
ing to a certain extent outside of the theocratic circle of inter¬ 
ests ; they differ in the fact that Koheleth shows no interest in 
the sacred books, while Ben-Sira’s piety leads him to preserve 
the traditional expressions and grammatical constructions of 
classical Hebrew; thus, he freely employs wa with the Imper¬ 
fect, while Koheleth has largely adopted ire with the Perfect. 
It cannot be supposed that Chronicles, Koheleth and other late 
Biblical books exhaust the borrowed Aramaic vocabulary of tlie 
time; Ben-Sira may have used many words not found therein. 

When we come down to the second century of our era, tbo 
point to which we cau probably trace the existing text of Bon- 
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Sira (ag will l>e shown below), the case is still stronger. Ara¬ 
maic was then the vernacular of the Jews, Beii-Sira’s book was 
not gnai'detl by canonical sacredncss ami an anthoritative text, 
ami scribes might naturally introiluce Aramaic wonls and 
expressions. In the succeeding centuries, down to the i)rol)able 
date of tlie 3f.SS. of our BciwSira fragments (tlie tenth or the 
eleventh century) Aramaic iiifluenee coMtinuc<l. The linguistie- 
relationg, it is true, were nuulified: after the Moslem conquest, 
in the midiUo of the seventh century, the Jews, especially in 
Babylonia, began to mlopt Arabic as their language of inter¬ 
course; but they continued to wrilc in Aramaic or in Hebrew 
witli a mixture of Aramaic (and Arabic), and the employment 
of Syriac terms by copyists would be natural. 

It thus appears that at no period in the history of the Hebrew 
text of Ben-Sirs would it bo strange to find that it contained 
Ai'amaic words. These might he of tlie Western dialect or of the 
Eastern; but it is not always easy to draw the line between the 
two in Jewish writings, for the reason that in these writings both 
dialects were affected by Hebrew. Such a form as (BS. 
37 , 19), if it be an Imperfect, is certainly Eastern; but it is dif¬ 
ficult to make such a distinction in the vocabulary. 

The number of Aramaic words not found in Old Testament 
or in late Hebrew writings is not great. In addition to the one 
mentioned above (D 3 rU) the following api>ear to be Syriasms. 
In 3 . 13, Dllj? is emjjloyed in the sense “forgive,” in imitation 
of Syr. pDtT; 8 . 11, mm, “depart,” if it l>o tlie riglit reading, 
is not Hebrew; but the word is, perhaps, miswriting of J^im, 
and the text appears to be in disorder; 6 . 7, 13 . lib, p’Dlt foi' 
which Saadia has HDO and HDIO; I2. 13, 39- 30, n*n. 
“beasts of prey,” Hebrew n*n or 'il; 30 . 20c, 

[OKI “eunuch” is translation of Syr. KlOblO;' 8 . 1, ntS'p 
“hard, cruel;” 9 . 18, KtTO; 31 - 'i'. K'pJ “stumble,” 

cf. 4 , 1 . 2c; 38 . 25d, “discourses.” HO ( 42 . 12) 


* It Is impossible to understand [OKI here otherwise than in the 
sense of **eunuch,** and this sense is not Hebrew; the Hebrew word 
for “eunuch" is DHO- Arabic is “treasurer," and 

an anxAx 9 t might be a treasurer, or might be a “ trusted " person in an;^ 
position : but this fact does not warrant \u in regarding “ eunuch" as 
a Hebrew signification of . 
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“amoug” is doubtful; it occurs in P»’. 8 . and may 

perhaps be regarded aa a iieohcbi'aism. 

Very few Arabisms occur in the fmgnicnUt. If the i*cading 

of 12 .3 {ntrv K*? rrpnv [r. on Vtrn nniD p^«) 

be conx-ct, ITJO must be taken as Identical witli Arabic 
—the word is not elsewhere found in Hebrew or Aramaic. The 
Versions, however, do not so understand it: Greek has ivSeXcxtloiTt 
“persistent,” ap]>areutly reading some fonii of fTlJ; Syriac has 
apparently reading Picl or Ililil of nU- Smond, fol¬ 
lowed by Ryssel, emends to n*jp« translating: “there is no 
advantage for him who leaves wicke<l men in quiet.” The 
objection to this reading is that it fails to bring out the point 
demanded by the connection, namely, the diverse results of giv¬ 
ing to the righteous and to the ungodly; thus, in v. 7: “give 
to the good and withhold from the bad.” Failing of abetter 
explanation, we shall have to suppose that a root njD “give” 
did exist in Hebrew, or that the fonn here used is an Arab- 
isin that came in to the Hebrew vocabulary not from late scribes 
(since Septimgint and Syriac had nearly these consonants), but 
at an early periotl. 

The stem p*7n undoubtedly occurs ( 38 . 1 and elsewhere) in 
the sense “creiate,” a meaning found elsewhere only in Arabic. 
It is possible, therefore, that iu Ben-Sira it is an Arabism, the 
inseriion of an Arabic-speakmg scribe; a fact that would not be 
at all strange, since Arabic became the laiignage of the Jews in 
the Moslem realm probably before tbe tenth century. Several 
scholars (Noldeke and others) hold, however, that the sense 
“ create ” may be good Hebrew. Tbe stem has acqnii*od seta of 
opposed meanings, on the one hand, “create,” on the other 
hand, “perish,” and l>oth may be derived from an original sense 
“divide, measure, arrange.” It is conceivable that the mean¬ 
ing “create” existed in Hebrew, and only by accident does not 
occur in tlie Hebrew texts. Yet this cannot be said to be likely, 
and there is no difficulty in accepting the word as an Arabism. 

Tlie participle np^B^D “shining” (50.7) appears to be an 
Arabism. One may doubt the origin of HiTl “ have regard for, 
honor” { 38 . 1 ), a meaning that may come naturally from the 
common Old Testament sense “pasture, feed, take care of.” 
The special sense “honor” may have come in under Arabic 
influence. 
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It is to be uoted that, while there are almost certainly cases of 
translation from a Syriac text (notably in the acrostic, 51 . 12- 
30), not all K 4 .>eming cases of translation ai*e to be so explsiinoA. 
As an illustration we may take 46 . 20, in whielj the first cotiplet 
(6pe.a1dng of Saimiel) reads: “ami even after his death lu* 
allowed himself to be consnlteil, a!id dechiivd to the king his 
ways.” Here the M’ord “ways” does ni»t agrtni M'ith the Old 
Testament narration and is obviously ina]>|n*opriate; the t4reek, 
the Syriac and the Latin have “his end,” which is what tlic 
eouneetiou demands; the Hebrew ^ symniym of 

VnimN, and this is a corrujition of . As llic Syriac 

lias nnTlNt it is natnral to suppose (as Levi does) that the 
Ilehrew is a translation of the incorrect Syriac form, lint a 
Hehi’ew scribe with the Syriac before liim would 2 )i*ol>ably have 
written the familiar Helirew w(»rd and not The 

latter is more simjdy explained as a variation, by a Hebrew 
scribe, of Hebrew PlSx, which would be accounted for as a cor¬ 
ruption of the original Hebrew 

Tlie question arises, how far we can now establish the original 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. l*he answer must be, that it is not 
possible to fix the original as a whole. Tliere are many {lassages 
iu which there need not be doubt as to the form, and there are 
many in which both form and meaning arc questionable. The 
most that can now he attempted is to establish a [irobable 
text of about the third century of our era. In general, our 
Hebrew fragments agree with the quotations in Saadia, and 
therefore may be taken to represent the current text of the tenth 
centttiy. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac Tcraions furnish a some¬ 
what corrupted text of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and 
the Talmud quotations appear to be in general accord with the 
unglossed Greek (Gb.). In the Hebrew aud the Versions we 
have probably two generally independent lines of tradition; the 
one coming down chiefly or wholly through Palestinian and 
Babylonian Jews, the other coming chiefly thi’ough Alexandrian 
Jews and Christians. The former retained the original Hebrew, 
and there is no evidence that a Jewish Aramaic translation of it 
was made. The existence of the Hebrew was known to Jerome, 
but, instead of going to the original, he adopted the Old Latin 
Vei*siou without revision;—a regrettable procedure, as a trans¬ 
lation by Jerome would have gone far to fix the text of the 
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fourth century for us. .^Vs it is, the Old Latin offers a highly 
glossed text of alK>ut the third century, and this may be controlled 
in j)art by the Syriac and the unglossed Greek. Such coni)>arison 
being made, wo have in the Versions a text standing at the dis¬ 
tance of about four centuries from tlie original translation into 
Greek, and bearing the marks of scriUil carelessness and revis¬ 
ion. Tlie Syriac ti*nn8lator undoubtedly exercises his editorial 
functions often freely, and it is not im]}roliablo that Ben-Sira’s 
gi'andson took liliertiea with the text In the intei*ests of Greek 
clearness and smoothness. The IIcbr<‘W, on its side, bad suf¬ 
fered similar fortunes. In the third centurj' it bad been nearly 
five hundred years in the hands of scribes, and it would have 
been a miracle if it had escaped untbout additions, omissions, and 
corruptions. Our fragments are burdened with another long 
period (about four hundred years) of transmission ; yet, after 
eliminating obvious blunders of writing and arrangement, we 
may conclude that their text is not very different fi'om tliat 
known to the Talmudic t^Titers, after this latter. In its tun), has 
been freed from oxcresceuces. The result is that wo reach two 
maiji text-records in the tliird ceut)irj', one Hebrew aud one 
Greek. When these are compared, it a)>pear8 that their agree¬ 
ments and diaagreeiuents are so involved that it is impossible to 
distinguish families of manuscripts in a strict sense. We are 
i-ather led to the coiiclusion that the constant activity of scribes 
throughout tlio Cliristian and Jewish worlds had jiroduced a 
considerable variety of readings, and that these are distributed 
among the different groups according to laws with which we are 
not acquainted. For convenience’s sake we distinguish two 
Greek types, one Syriac, and two or three Hebrew, but an 
archetypal text accounting for all these we are not yet able to 
construct. 


The Cdlection of OrieMal Aniiquiiies at ifie VniUd SUiUs 
National Museum.— Dr. I. M. Casautowicz, XT. S. 
National Miigeum, Washington, D. C. 

Tiik Iwgiiniings of the Sectuin of Oriental A«ti(iuitie>« at the 
National Mnseinn were ilmwilietl hy Dr. CyruH A«ller in thia 
Journal^ vol. xiii, pp. ccei ff. Since tlien it has aloM'ly hut 
8tea<lily grown, ainl tliough it is still in the “day of small 
things,” it comprises sufficient material to be repi-cscnUtive in 
its several divisions. 

The section is now officially divided into the “Division of 
Historic Archaeology” and tlie “Division of Historic Relig¬ 
ious,” both forming a part of tlie “De))artment of Anthro¬ 
pology.” 

The Division of Historic Archaeology occupies the two alcoves 
west of the Rotnnda. The visitors eye is attracted to them hy 
the colossal composite figures of the human-headed winged lion 
and btdl which guard Uie entrance to tliese compartments as 
they once guarded the eutrano« to tlie palaces of the Assyrian 
kings. Inside are installed the collections of Biblical, Assyro- 
Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittite antiquities. The collection 
of Biblical antiquities includes casts of tlie monuments found on 
Palestinian soil, and some specimens of the geology and flora of 
Palestine; a collection of the musical iuKtriiments mentioned in 
the Bible; a series of the coins of Bible lands; a collection of 
the precious stones mentioned iu the Bible; and objects belong¬ 
ing to modern life in the Orient, which serve to explain and 
illustrate many allusions in the Bible, such as a goatskin water- 
bag, millstones, lo/ily etc. The Bible itself is represented by a 
collection of facsimiles of manuscripts, and old and rare 
eilitions of the original texts, as well as by copies of the most 
important ancient and modern translations. 

Of the Assyro-Babylonian objects may be mentioned, besides 
the composite figures referred to above, the black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser H, the stele of Sargon H, found in Cyjirns, the 
two Gudea figures from Telloh, Deluge tablets, a model of a 
Temple-Tower of Babel, made at the Museum after the descrip- 
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tious of the Temj>le-Tower of liorKipjia, and a senes of bas« 
reliefs. The most impoitant recent accession from Mewipotainia 
consists ill a collection of Judaeo-Babyloniaii magic bowls, 
inscribed in Hebrew and Syiiac respectively, and sixty seals 
which range in date from about 3,600 down to the Persian 
period. The National Museum now owns nearly a hmidix*d 
Oriental seals and upward of three hundred flat casts of seals. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities, those connecled with the 
funeral rites obviously form tlie principal i>art. Tliere is a 
stately mummy well jireserved in its original case. There are 
six finely wrought coffins, j)re«eiitcd by the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment; besides funerary Imxcs, jars, scarabaei, vftftahH figurines; 
a series of squeeses from the tomb of Taia; facsimiles of Aiii’s 
and Anhai’s pajiyri of the “ Book of the Dead,” etc. But also 
other objects, bearing on the religion, culture and history of the 
land of the Pharaohs, are not lacking. Tliere are specimens of 
the geology and flora of Egyjd, casts of the statues of some of 
the chief divinities and of the great historic rulers, such as 
Cbefreu, the builder of the second largest pyramid, Ameiiophis 
11, Seti and his graat son Ranieses II, Tirbakah, and others; 
also the facsimiles of the Rosetta Stone and the Canopus 
Decree. 

Tlie monuments found iu Asia Minor and North Syria and in 
part attributed to tho Hittites, include, besides various divinities, 
composite figni’os, hunting scenes, etc., the colossal statue of 
Hadad and the torso of the statue of Pnnammu II, both of 
which bear “ old-Aramaean ” inscriptions. 

The Division of Historic Archaeology includes, besides tu’o 
Persepolitan casts, a rare piece of mosaic, measuring about eight 
by six feet and rejiresenting a lion attacking a wild ass. This 
piece was ukeu from the floor of a temple of Astartc in Car¬ 
thage. Then the sei'jient column of Delphi, a cast of the brouie 
original now at Constantinople, which was dedicated by the 
confederate Greek cities to Apollo at Delphi after their victory 
over the Persian at Plataea (470 B. C.), and is thus a relic 
commemorating the first struggle of the Greeks for liberty and 
independence. 

Leaving the Division of Historic Archaeology and returning 
to the Rotumla, two colossal images of Viaiiu and Buddha,, 
which, for lack of other accommodations, aie placed at the foot 
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of the staircjiso, beacou the visitor to the Division of Historic 
Religions in the southwest gallery. Here the collections of coihj- 
monial objects of six religions liave tluis far found a home, in 
foniteen large cases, besides a nnmWr of small Kensington 
cases. The cases aiv built in compartments, or according to the 
alcove system, so that each individual religious collection may 
be viewed and stiulied seiKarately, without intrusion from another 
one. 

The first two coiu)»artmeiit8 arc occupied hy the collection of 
modern .Tewish ccrctuonial objects. '^Tlie collection is perhaps 
unrivaled in completeness and in artistic aud historical >’aliie. 
It comprises ctirtains of the Holy Ark; Torah scrolls witli silver 
bells, breastplates .and pointers; Megillotli in I'evolving cases of 
wood and silver of rare workmanship ; inanuscrij)ts of prayer 
books ; lamps, j)hylacteries, prayer-shawls, aud other objects 
used in the service of the Synagogue. Then the objects used 
on feast days, such as the sAo/'Wr, UUah and tUhrag^ etc., and 
especially a complete set for the semi-ritual Passover meal 
[seder). One case U given to objects used on special occasions, 
such as utensils of circumcision, marriage conti-acts, wedding 
rings, a slaughtering knife, etc. Another case contains a series 
of embroideries and. tapestries depicting Bible narratives, as the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the worshiping of the golden calf, the. fight 
of David and Goliath, etc. 

Judaism’s daughter-religion, Mohammedanism, comes liext, 
showing a model of a mosque, manuscripts of the Koran ujion 
their inlaid stands, mosque lamps. Hags and tablets, some of the 
equipment of pilgrims to Mecca, and the costumes aud utensils 
of several of the Dervish orders. 

Graeco-Roman religious sentiments are illustrated by a set of 
statues and busts of the dei maioreSf as well as muioreSy and bas- 
reliefs which depict mythological scenes, as the battle of the 
gods with the Titans, etc. A collection of sepulchral and votive 
tablets allows a glimpse into the popular religious views and 
practices. 

Leaving this classic ground, the visitor is transferred tn spirit 
to East Asia. There he first meets Brahmanism, which sways 
the millions of India. The collection comprises a set of marble 
images of the so-called irimitrti gods and their suites, of the 
avatars of Visnn and some of the minor divinities. Special 
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notice desm’e two finely carve<l stone steles, rcpi-eseuting 
Visnu and his retinue. Temi>le utensils, as lamps, vases, 
ci'uscs, illustrate some of the Brahuianic religious cu8tom.<t. 
Caste-marks give oi)portimity for the explanation of tlie caste 
syRtem, which i)lays sticb au imjioitant jwut in the ix'ligions, 
]>olitical and social life of India. The coiiteniplativt* and ascetic 
element of Hinduism is illustmted by a series of models of 
Yogins and ascetics in various attitudes. 

Buddhism, the offspring of Brahmanism, is represented by a 
rich collection, tilling two alcoves. Tljere is any number of 
representations of Buddha, in bronse, sto)ie, clam shells, and 
carved and lacqueivd wood, some of which have much art value. 
No less varied arc the forms and attitudes. The ^ukya sage 
can be seen in the Burmese, Sinhalese, Japanese and Tibetan 
conceptions of him; sitting in meditation, preaching, blessing, 
and even reclining. The hierarchy is repjx'sented by seveml 
images of (frhaUt and monks. The elaborate ritual of Buddhism 
is illustrated by a large collection of musical instriuueuts, cruac^s, 
candlesticks, rosaries, prayer-wheels, <lorje» (yryms), etc.; W’hile 
among the represeutatioits of Bud<lhist sacred edifices may bo 
especially mentioned a magnificent model of the Wat Chang at 
Bangkok, Siam. One case is given up to the syncretistic and 
popular accretions to Buddhism in Clnim and Japan. The 
sacred literature of Buddhism is represented by the Siamese 
edition of the Tri 2 yitnkti^ preaented by the King of Siam. 

Shintoism, the primitive national religion of Jajxan, which 
even now contests Buddhist supremacy in that couutiy, is repra- 
sented by a collection of shrines and their contents, as the go-?ieiy 
mirror, etc., and some votive tablets. 

A Korean sorcerer's outfit and a collection of amulets 
complete the exhibit of religious ceremonial objects in its 
present stains. 

The National Museum also possesses a collection of objects 
belonging to Christian ceramonials, including some valuable 
icons, priests* vestments, croziera, altar coverings, chalices and 
other church paraphernalia, of the Basteru branch of the Church 
as well as of the Western. It is expected that in the near 
future a special alcove will be set aside for the exhibition of 
this collection. 


The Name of the Ferryman in tlu Deluge Tdblete .—By Mr. 
S. H. L^odon, Columbia University, New York City. 

The name of the fcrrjnnan in the Deluge Tablets lias bad a 
varied historj*. It was first read by C4eorgo Smith, Ur^Uamsi, 
giving syllabic value to the first sign and idcogra]ihic value to 
the second. In the translation of Smith’s book into C-tennau, by 
Hermann Delitzseh, the same reading was followed. Sayce, in 
1880, read Nes-fia, on the basis of a bilingual tablet which he says 
Pinches had discovered and which explained the sign JW . ur, 
aa meaning Nesu, a young lion. Sayce was also the first to 
give the reading £a for YS vrhich he saj's is never ^Titten 
with five beads, as George Smith reads (passim). No one 
besides Mr. Pinches has given any evidence of tlic reading Nesu 
for IH. Sayce himself did not see the tablet; it is not men¬ 
tioned in Brflnnow’s ^SyUabar^ nor by any other scholar. Sayce’s 
reading has been followed by no other editor. 

Jensen, unthont comment, read Arad-£a in his Cosmolotjiey 
1800. Jeremias in the same year, a little later, followed 
Jensen; and again two years later, in Roscher’s Mythological 
JHciianuryy he read also Arad>£a. 

Prof. Jastrow followed in 1898, reading Ardi-^la. The read¬ 
ing ardu for has no warrant other than its being a syn¬ 
onym of amOlu. The reading amCdn for is certain. The 

only reading, therefore, warranted by known information is 
Am€l-£a. 

The name of the boatman occurs six times in tablet X., written 
always (ur followed by the sign with four heads). In 

tablet XI. the name occurs ten times, but the readings here do 
not agree. Column yi. lines 1 and 32 read five heads; line 
14 of column vi, <«, three heads [Haupt’s Texts]. The name 
of the boatman of the ark in the time of the Deluge is commonly 
read Puzur-BCl or Piizur Shadfi-Rabd, *‘the one hidden from 
Bfilwritten ^ ^ . 

Now I mean to defend the following theses: 
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1. The originnl name of the hoatiuan of the ark was Am61- 
Bel. 

2. This was ohangerl to Pusur-Hol, for theological reasons, 
by the pi'icsts. 

3. The name was changed to Amel-lta by the same iiilluouce. 

It has been assumed on the liasia of R. 44, 43c that the sign 

with five heads, can be read !fta; h«t this is based only on the 
reading Amid-£a for that ia, only in connection with 

this name. Now the readings !£a for ^*5 and BCd for are 
already clearly established. If, then, the |K>pular name of the 
boatman in the original legend, Amcl-B61, with five heads, was 
changed to Amel-£a by the dropping of one head, it would not 
be unnatural for the reading Amf>l-£a to be given to the old 
way of writing, ^•iz. by the scholars who composed the 

8^'llabars. Tliis would account for the mistaken reading in R. 
44, 48c, quoted by Brtlnnow. The old reading Amfd-Bel again 
occurs twice in Prof. Ilaupt’s texts, which would prove citlier 
one of two things: (1) a cropping out of the traditional folk- 
name of the boatman, or (2) the gi^'iDg of the name Amul-£a to 
the old reading without changing the reading itself. 

In tablet XI. the storj' is told of how BGl and other gods 
of the pantheon jilauncd to desti-oy all men. £a foils the plot 
by catising a boathouse to be built, and saves at least three per¬ 
sons, Sit-Napishtim and his wife, and AmGl-!lS)a the boatman. 
The story Iras been worked over by tlie priests. The accurate 
measurements of the ark, the rules for uttering incantations 
over the sick here Gilgamish, the attributing of the delivei'aiice 
of men to iJa, the father of Marduk, patron deity of Babylon, 
all point to priestly influence working upon an original folk- 
legend of the destruction of the world by water. Sit-Napish- 
tim*8 father is also called Kidin-Marduk in tablet IX. line 6. 

In the plan of 3^, Bel is deceived. The ark escapes his 
attention, it is literally ‘‘hidden from him” together with the 
voyagers, and thus preserves meji. By a slight change of 
the last sigfn, the part BGl of the boatman's name is changed to 
£a. If then, as I have supposed, the name was originally writ¬ 
ten JEf either of two things may have occurred: (1) Either 
the priests played upon the sign ^ (as they had already upon 

the sign by using it as the last part of the epithet Puziir, 
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Lanydon^ Xime of tha Ferryman^ etc. 

tbns calling the boatman ‘the one who was hidden from Bel*; or 
(2) Pu-Zu is to be read as an ideograph meaning, perhaps “jiro- 
tection,” and the translation of the lines would be, “To manage 
the ship I gave the boat together with ita goods into the care 
of Amid-Bcl the sltipiier.” Col. ii. lines 3S-39: 

a-Mi pi-lii-i Ai Slippi {Ph’Zu'] Amcl-litl {uutrl) uuihihu. 

cktiUa ut-Ui-din U’di hu-St^c-ht. 

This hypothesis accounts for iho confusion of readings in 
tablet XI., and tends to confirm the argument already sot forth 
by Professor Jastrow for the arrangement of the story both iii 
toto and in detail, by priests who desirc<l to caivy out certain 
ideas in the Epic of riie Zodiac. 

The history of the word then would be: 

1. Popular name in the old legend, AmGl-Bel JEf 

2. Perhaps changed later under priestly influence to Pusur- 
BC*l (written also with tlic epithet “ sliadd rabfl ” for Bel). 

3. Changed permanently to Amcl-£a V*- 

Weight is also given to the theory that ur was the original 
first part of the name, and was used purposely as the last )mrl 

of Puzur; inasmuch as the form Jjl* is rarely written in the 
construct with double u, and in the other case where puzru is 
used in a proper name (Pnznr-Ashur), the construet stale is 
w'ritten with the usual form Pn-zur. 




Specirruns of tho Popular Zitaraiuf'e of Jlodern Abyssinia. 
—By Dr. Enuo Littmann, Prineeton Univereity, Prince¬ 
ton, N. J. 

Amonu the |K)]MilAr worktt written in the inoilern Svinitic 
lan^imges of Ahyxsinia, theiv are many which ai*e of inteix^t to 
tiN, wliile Home are even of connidcmhle inii>ortanee. I give 
here cxtrnctK fmm a few rompoHltiona of thin nature, written iu 
dialectH of Northern AbyHsinhi. 

The lirat of these ia a Minnll book in tlic Tigrai language, 
entitled, *'i$tory of the Journey of an Ethiopian from Ethiopia 
to Italy,” which was printed in the year 1895 in Rome. It is a 
veiy Himple and natural tale of an African who never had left 
Ills conntiy before. ItH Hcientitic value is mainly philological, 
but it intcrestM us also from a human standpoint. In order to 
give an idea of the style in which the author, Fesha Giorgis, 
writcK, I translate the passage where he describes his dc])arturG 
(p. b, I. l()-2-f ); adding, however, that in a few places the trans¬ 
lation is not absolutely ceitain: 

“Then I took leave of my friends and aocpiaintanees. Some 
of them tried to keep me 1>ack(?), and some of them said unto 
me: ‘You have been ]»ersuaded.* Hut I, having now'dceidecf 
to go, replied nothing to tlie talk of the |>eople. And in the 
evening I started, acconling to the order of the major, tt> go to 
the steamer. And some of my friends accompanied me and 
came to the seashore, and there w'e took leave of one another. 
Hut when tlie separation took plac«, ray naturi' trembled, and 
two of my friends began to w'eej) together. When that hap- 
)>ened we embraced each other again and I stepped into the boat. 
Until I u-ached the steamer, they stood on the 8easlu)n*, to see 
me off. But I then, while turning my face tow'ards them, until 
I came to the vessel, was not embarrassed. And w'heii I bad 
come on board tlie vessel, I waved to them with a white hand¬ 
kerchief. And they went away sad.” 

Going on, he de8cril>es his ux)>ericnces hi tlte Red Sea, the 
Suer. Canal, the Mediterranean, where he ha.s a voiy quwr and 
disagix'eable feeling, calleil w'ith us sea-sickness; and finally in 
Naples and Italy. 
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Of quite a different character are two collections of texts in 
the Tigre language, which are of great interest l>oth for the 
liistorj’ of the Semitic languages and for the histoiy of Semitic 
tliought and civilization. In the first place, a'collection of 
tribal legends (Stanimessagcn) of the Tigre jK'ople was puhlisiicd 
by Dr. Conti Rossini, in the .Touviml of the Italian Asiatic 
.Society, 1001, under the title, “ Tra»lixioni storiclie dei jVIensji.” 
The 1 ‘eadtng of these texts reniiinls ns stnkingly of the tribal 
legetids of the Israelitic clans in C’nnann. Eacli ti*ibe tlerives 
itself through a long line of am'cstors from a herns epunymos, 
who in a manner is a personification of the tribe. Tills is 
shown also in an interesting way by a fact of grammar, as 
follows; two prominent tribes of the Tigre are MensA* and 
MfiryA, but their tribe hei*oe8 are Meuse'ay and Mayiily ; 
that is to say, tlie adjective form expressing derivation or 
appurtenance is employed, just as though we had *ppV or 
as names of persons, instead of and.2lp^, in the 
Old Testament. Tlic single heroes are then as usual brought 
into relation to each other as brothers, cousins, father and son, 
and so forth. ^Vc see tlins before onr eyes, and in a mainly 
Semitic people, a process in development which in a similar way 
took place many centuries ago in the Hebrew nation. Of course 
traditions more or less like these are spread over almost all the 
earth, and on the other hand it is a little dangerous to compare 
times so remote from one another. But the Semitic character 
is so tenacious, and the elements of Semitic civilization, such as 
found for instance with the Bedouins, change so little in the 
course of time, that we are led to comparison wherever we find 
similar traces. 

As a specimen of the Tigre traditions I give here the story of 
Mense'&y and MuyrAy, the ancestors, or better, the representa¬ 
tives, of the MensS* and MfiryA: 

“Mense'fiy and MfiyrAy, without di\idiiig the estate of their 
father, left [their brothers] Tor'fiy and HazotAy and went to 
Haigat. And after that, they went out from Haigat to spy out 
the land, saying: ‘‘Which will be the best for us?,* [and they 
went] to Erotfi. And after they had gone to Erotu, Mayray said 
unto Mense‘fiy: ‘In this ErotA let us dwell, it is good.* And 
after that said Meu8e‘ay: ‘How can we dwell in this drought in 
preference to the two rainy seasons and the two harvests and the 
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tM’o birth-times of Uie kine, [which are iu Haigat] ? * So he went 
down [thither] with his brotlier. And after that the mnlc of 
Mfiyray strayed, after they ha<l gone down to Haigat. And, 
Mfiyifiy and Mensc‘riy sought for the mule botli of them 
together. And whet) they went after her, she was waiting for 
them iu Erotfi. Mfiyrfty said unto his brother: ‘Thus hath the 
mule brought us again to our goal; let ns dwell [hei*e].* And as 
he did not yield to him, they jiarted. Mfiyrily settled in £rot:~i 
and Mcnso‘Ay returned to fTaigat. And eacli of them in his 
place begat clnldren and gi'ew rich. And when Meuse^uy 
longed for his brother, he went to see May ray; and Muyrily 
Likewise longing for his brother, went to see Meuse‘ily; and they 
met in Kadnat. And in the dark, each believing the other an 
enemy, they struck each other [with their lances]. But crying: 
* This is my man, I am Mense‘Ay ! * and: ‘ This is my man, I am 
Mayruy ! * they recognized each other, and embracing they 
expired together. And they were buried in ICa<liiat.” The end 
of this story is based on the same element as the widespread 
legend of the two fighting brotliers,” veiy closely related to that 
of the battle between father and son (Rustem and Zohi*ab, 
Hildebrand and Hadubx-and).* 

The second of the Tigrc collections is found in a inaunsciipt 
gent to me this winter from Abyssinia containing songs in 
the Tigru language. It is the first collcetion of any size of 
Semitic ixopular poetry, excepting those in the Arabic language. 
Like the “(/ued/i Aenl we might call this a 

welml Tiffrb. The ])oera8 furnish very valuable material for 
linguistic, metrical and ethnological studies. The first texts iu 
Tigru—the translation of the Gospel of St. Mark and of some 
Psalms, the T^rnditioui published by Conti Rossini, and also 
these poems—are all of them the fruit of the industrious zeal of 
the Sw'edish missionaries. 

Mr. tiundstrom, one of these energetic and indefatigable men, 
sent me also an introduction in Tigru and Swedish to the fii'st 


* Cf. Eteokles and Poljneikee, Hildibrand and Asmund, and the 
Scotch ballad. ‘The twa Brothers' (Child, The EngtUh and Seottiih 
Popular Ballad*, No. 49). 

* Cf. the exhaustive treatment of these questions by Dr. Busse, Sagen- 
geschichtlichee sum Hildebraudsliede, in Btitrdgr. zwr Q*»chichte der 
dtuttchen Sprach* und Literatur, xxoi., Halle, 1900. 
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poem, aiul copious notes in SwedUh on the poem itself. Of 
introduction and poem 1 jiresent here an English translation: 

After the death of a certain chieftain, named David, a quaiTcI 
anise about the leadcnthip; for the surviving son (Mahantnmd) 
n’as said to be a M'eakliiig, >vhoin they did not desire for a 
chieftain. Tt is a custom for the chieftain to have a special 
stroiig'Soiinding drtnn, at the siiund of M’hich all the male ]Kipu> 
lation of tlic village must gather at the eonneil plaee, if any 
ini}M)rtant inatWr is to Ik* transaeted. Without this drum no 
one can rule. Tliurefore the rival )iarty suet'eetls, after some 
intrigues, in getting the chieftain’s drum; and, while tlie legiti¬ 
mate successor is sleeping, installs its man as chieftain, and the 
drum sounds. Tlie son of David wakes up, seises the fomitda- 
ahle sword Qatpln, jtiinps over the enclosure of liis house, and 
stands suddenly on tlie conncil placT. He cleaves the )K)or 
drummer with the flashing QatUn, and then tiints ai'ound to the 
bard, who is just singing the ]irais« of the newly installed chief. 
Death before hU eyes, the l>ard now sings, to save his life, the 
following song: 

1. Not shall he despised in songs this Mahamma<l, the son 
of 6adrtl. 

%. llis mother is not a slave, nor is his father a sei'f. 

3. His mother is the legitimate wife and a princess; hU 

father is king and ruler. 

4. He is the offspring of Fekak, the offspring of Nil wed; 

he takes tribute from tlie free as well as from the 
tributary'. 

5. He is the offspring of Olandiiis, the offspring of Tlieo- 

doros; he keeps back warriors, hoi*se and foot. 

6. He is the offsjiring of *£gel, the offsjning of Ekkcd; tlic 

offs])riug of the strong owner of Qattiiu, [the precious 
sword]. 

7. He is the offspring of 6aweg, the offspring of Fekak; 

the offspring of the strong chief, whom all obey. 

8. He is a dark shouldered lion’s whelp, no lynx nor hya;ua. 

0. He is [like] an in-itable camel, that does not allow his 

nose to be pierced. 

10. He is [like] a strong high-humped camel, that snorts 
wildly. 
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11. [Strong] like Mafarrah’s boat anti like the finu house of 

GahtfniV son. 

12. He is [like] tlu* moon in the firmament; and [if he were] 

fioiir on the millstone, 

in. Wlio eoulil make it t<i bread and eat it ? It were a deadly 
jioison. 


After the inanuscript of the jireoeding had been w*nt in to the 
editoi-H, T weived a m<»re complete version of this same poem, 
with more notes and a Tigre-Swedish vocabulary by M. Snnd- 
strOm. An edition of this veiy valuable piece of work with a 
translation of the wh(»le into German will soon be published. 


Notts on ihs Old Persian Imoripiions of Behistun .—By 
Louts H. Gray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Bh. L 66, vifiaibii ‘omnia.’ 

Oke of tile most lUfficnlt eruceii in tlio Old Persian inscriptinnn 
is the passage Bh. i. 64-C6, tulom h'lruhi/a tthi- 

darii ffctiBamdu nutnit/amCti viBiliiiitl ti/mliS (rttmniiUt hyu 
nMf/ui (uWu7. Two years ago, in AJP/t.^ xxi. 10-18, I sug¬ 
gested a.«i a translation of these words: *1 restored to the people 
the 8orTants(?), and the liTe-8tock(?), and the real estate, and 
the private property(?), of which Oanniuta the Magian had 
deprived them.’ While the article mentioned was in presa, a 
paper by Justi treating of the same ])as8age appeared in 
ZJ)NQ.y liii. 89-92. He rendered the cru.x by ’das BesiU- 
turn, die Dienerschaft, Hof and Hans nahm er ihncn.’ lie 
adopted the reading {K)ahCUiarii instead of uhiCarUy w'ith w'hicli 
I have been unable to agree, despite Rawlinson, 0.«S., 

xii., p. ii., and he compared tntiniyam with the Cretan gloss of 
Hesychios, * SovXcJo, instead of YAv. GAv. d^mUttu 

(cf. At/Ph.y xxi. 17). Justi’s conclusions Wei'S criticized by 
Poy, ZBJfO.j liv. 341-355 (cf. also A'Z.y xxxvii. 551-553), 
who returned to the reading abiCarii^ which he, boa’ever, like 
Spiegel,’ connected with Kew Persian dnriflun ‘to pasture* and 
translated ‘Weideland,* while he rendered mtViii/tim hy 
‘Geb&nde.’ After a renewed study of the passage and careful 
reading of the contributions of Justi and Foy, I hnd myself still 
adhering to my old view coucei'uing etbiCariS yniBiinidH miini- 
ynmdd. With regard to the fourth word, read viQibiS bj' 
Weiasbach and Bang, I have changed my explanation mate¬ 
rially. My old rendering ‘private property(?),* AJPh.y xxi. 
17-18, where former interpretations are collected, is criticized by 
Foy, Z/D.-l/’G., liv. 374, but his own discussion of tlic word, 349- 
355, seems to me altogether untenable. From the 
which Foy adopts instead of he evolves 

or i, e., v‘(J)f^abUft6a-6(i or 


’ Bartbolomae, Altiran. Wtb., 1889, favors the same etymology. 
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hiSniaS-Ciiy ‘Geschlechtsgefolgschaft (<laa siml: “(lie Gefolgs- 
leute (ler adligen Hiluser”).* With a conjeotui’e at once so bold 
aud so unnecessary X cannot agree. 

I believe that the true reading ami root-meaning of 

is that which is adopted by Bartholoniae, Grundr, <lcr 
irttn, PXiilol.i i. ^‘iO, oiBaihiSda. This view I have already put 
forth in JA xxi. 181-185J, when discnssing the phrase hmlii- 
iMiyaihiS, which I believe to mean ‘with all the gods.* 
Foy, 350, raises an objection to the fonn a<lopted by Bnrthoi- 
oinae aud myself, but his remarks seem open to criticism. ‘Yor 
allem spricht dagegen,* he writes, * das« nHujHi- “all” 

stets pleno geschrieben ist mid nur “ Hatis, Ilcimat, Gesch- 
lecht” in der Behistaninschrlft stets defektiv. Da nun sonst 
keiuc audren WOrter ausser Kamen defektiv geschrieben werden, 
so muss im Aiifang von das Wort “Haus, Hei- 

mat, Geschlecht*’ stecken.* Why the orthograj)hy of the proper 
name ViStdaiMy to which Foy evidently alludes, cannot be 
called into seiwice here, I do not see. Tlie Behistun inscriptions 
shows the scriptio defoctiva in all instances of the 

word (cf. Rawlinsoii, JHAS.^ O.S.^ x., j>p. xl., Ixx.). Contrari¬ 
wise, in all other inscriptions (excepting the late text Art. Pers. 
a 19), namely, Dav. Pers. a 4, Bar. Pers. e 4, Dar. Elv. Hi, 
NR. a 1*^, Sz. b (5, Art. Sue. a 3, we have the Hcriptio plena 
v^iStHspa throughout. In exactly tlic same way the Behistun 
text has the scriptio defectiva i. e., vHi^aihiS^ while 

Bar. Pers. d 14, the only text oilier than tlie Behistun iusorip- 
tioiis whera the word occurs nnmutilated, shows the scriptio 
pleni i. e., o*i6uibiS. I have, therefore, no hesita¬ 

tion in adopting Baitholomae’s reading oiBnihiS on the analogy 
furnished by the double orthography of the name of Hystaspes. 

I now turn to the meaning and construction of the wonl. 
The rendering is fixed, I think, by tlie phrase' hwlA viBuihiS 
bayaibiS ‘with all the gods,' Dar. Pei’S, d 14, 'Z'Z, 24, It is 
plain, furthennoi-e, from previous discussions of the passage, that 
vt^fribijfdii is parallel in constniction witli aXdc^/frif yaii^<7»i<!d 


^ Tiele, GescMedenis van den OodsdteneX in dt Oudheid, Amsterdam, 
1901, p. 861, maintained the old view still, as he wrote: *had& hagaib^ 
vithibii’ bedeuidt seker 'met de goden van den stam/of miaschien 
' van het (konings-) huis.” 
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Miiuii/omiifl. IJartho]oniac*'R earlier view, Ar. ii, 104, 

that the M'urd ix an instriniiental )>Uimi used a.’< au accusative, is 
the one which I hold now* as I held it in iny former ))a])cr (cf. 
also niy explanation of the instrumental {dural rtiuOtihiX as a 
nominative in Wn. ratiOahiS$tika10 tllm * 14 days were in course’ 
and similar {dn'ases, xxi. 10 ). My ‘kdliue und lK>i]ueiue 

Annalime,’ as Koy, d74, calls it, that tlu‘ instrunieiital pinml 
may be ummI as au accusative and nominative, is not without 
arguments in its favor. It schuiis to me almost im]>osaib1e to 
deny that the Imniun )K>ss<*sses many otlier instances of this very 
usage. Collections of material on this subject may he found in 
Ilflhsclimann, f Vw/s/cZ/r/i, 2156-fiO, Spiegel, Vgl. Gr.y 42H-4iil>, 
Jacksoii, Ae. (rrfoniH.y 1$ 944 (iin}>uhlishe<l, read in |>roof* 
aheeta). That tliese fju'ins, e. g., Av. nftntfafSy (l^hutu itraeStftiiy 
HuytViy vlupHiXy so/d/#, soeSyd/i, are real instru¬ 

mentals* and not, as Johannes Sehmldt, PhinilhiULy 259-;i75, 
argued, forms with a nominative-aeciiNative neuter plural suttix 
•yj seems clear for several reasons. First, not only neuters hut 
masculiues are fo»md in tins construction, e. g., xrtt/ttfrtligy itzd- 
i/nSy udxah'tS. Second, Schmidt himsidf, 'ITl-'lTiy admits that 
such a formation in ~\S is unknown outside the Iranian. Third, 
the instrumental {dural used as nominative-accusative agrees 
with the use of tlie instrumental singular as nominative (cf. 
Caland, KZ.y xxxi. 259-2(51, Geldner, ibid,, 319-323, Barthol- 
omae, ^iravhtfeHrh.y ii. 124-125, Gntuth. dtr iruu. PhUtd.y i. 
134, Jackson, Granun.y g 945 [un{)ubHshed]). Fourth, the 
syntactic usage may, I believe, l>e explained more easily than 
Delbrtlck, Vyl. Synt.y i. 232-233, seems to think. 

For the use of the instrumental singular as nominative, Har- 
tholomae, t^2rrftfh</ettch.y ii. 124-125, has, in my o]nDion, found 
the corract ex{danation. Other Indo- 6 enuanio dialects offer 
{)arallel 8 for the employment of the instrumental as accusative. 
The germ of the usage in Iranian is to be found in such {dirases 
ns Vd. 6 . 49, kva irintau^w azdib’iS b<trHma uhura mazdu 

hoa uuloBOma * where bear we the bones of dead men, O Ahura 
Mazda, where dejmsit them?*, Vd. 4 . 5, 0rif sutaii 


' The instrumental plural seems to be used at least once in the Gdtfds 
as a nominative, Ts. 28 . 3, dyaptd oldt hal& ydil rapant6 dai^^_ x'dBri, 
* boons in accordance with righteousness which are to place the rejoio- 
ing ones in glory.’ The passage Is not, however, altogether certain. 
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i>rn\tm para-haraltI *he brings three Inuulretl 

like penalties t<» the iiearesl kin.” From jihra.se» like these 
ciiines the later (‘oiiiplete equiraleiiee uf instrumental and aceus- 
alive, e. g., Ys. 55 . 1, r'tS/tff tjttcBftKCd Umt'UHHn axthh'tSCa uStOu- 

A'it/ir/Mm'ui titv'iii'tKtf tn'ra/i.ii/idti/hn'ttirotiC'ti jxtfrida 

i/titLniti/il tuh-ini/itimt/n ‘all ereatnreK ami bodies and bones 
and frames and foi'ins and power and intellects and soul and 
fravashi we both exalt and proclaim,’ Yt. 8 . H3, tiiu *ntf^ ftvi 
Soi$rA nri htrirnto ytlii /nfjtttf * over seals, over abodes, over 
the seven xones.* 'I'he Slavic ami (Tcnnanic dialects oflfer 
close parallels to this usage. Slavic especially employs the 
instrumental of means with verbs of motion used intransitively 
which take the accusative when they are transitive. ITms wc 
have Old Church Slav. t’/s7 imroilit rerU hmtttttlem'i ‘omtiis 
popultis jecit laiiidihiis * hcside rrfizi htmrtu na ui{t ‘rie K($ov 
iv avr§ 0ak«rw' The usage is less common in Germanic, 
although instances arc not lacking in Gothic, Old Noi'sc, and 
Anglo-Saxon, c. g., Goth. ttmi^tAr/ntu iuima vg itn p<ntifn<t ^cciert 
t/itrdtf^ ^i$i0aXov avriv i^n) rov djurcAwsoc,' Mark 12 . 8 beside 
tUff ut HH patuhut Luke 20 , 16. 

Examples of the use of the iustrumeiital Iwaide the accusative 
are found also in Greek and in Sanskrit. For further literatnre 
and exain])les 1 may refer to DelbrUck, I//A 1 . 267-2110, 

Auduniii, JJcrtinaigvH ihnnt Uuitfufm hxht-europwnues^ 19, 85— 
80, 179, 273-274, 371, Miklosich, Vyl. (huuw., iv. 096-700. 

It seems to me, therafore, that we are fairly entitled to assume 
that the functions of the instrumental of means approximated 
those of the accusative of the dii*ect object in connection with 
certain verbs in Iranian as well as in Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, 
and Slavic, and that by analogical extension the instrumental 
was frequently substituted for the accusative both in Old Per¬ 
sian and in Avestaii. The syntactic usage which I here pi'esup- 
j)Ose does not, therefore, rest merely on its likeness to that of 
the Avosta, where corrupt transmission of text may frequently 
he a source of seeming abnonnality in syntax, but on the broader 
basis of comparison with other dialect-gi'oiips of Iiido-Gennanic. • 
I also regard viQaibiS^ for reasons stated above, as meaning 


* I purposely omit instances of the accusative after y'hor as being too 
frequent to require notice. 
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I aceorrlingly iu»\v n*n(U*r Bh. i. 64-4i6, ‘ I n*st«r(‘«l 
to the* jwople the servants(?) iin<l the Hve'Stock(y) and the real 
estate ami all thiiig:»(?) of which (Tuunirita the 3[aginn had 
de])riveil them.* 

Old Persian tuvnni kii: Doric ». 

'ilic phrase tuctnn kii is found tive times in OM Persian, Bh. 
iv. 37, 41, 67, 7i), S7. Its Bahyloniaii e(|iuvalent is mtinnti otto 
*quisque tu,’ Bli. 106, while tlie New Snsian has "•«* "'tikka *lu 
qni,’ Bh. iii. 63-64, 66, S3, S4, 04. Tim old cx)>]anatiou of kt\ 
as a vocative singular inasuiiline (e. g., S)>iegel, JCeUhtitrJii','*^ 
313) can hardly be maintained, and Kent’s view' in Calund, 
Si/nt. del' l^ou. , 47, that kil . . . hi/d is the Old Peraian equiva¬ 
lent of Sanskrit t/aU ktfi^'t’it^ seems equally luiteuable. Barthol- 
omae, JLUemtm'bl. /%»/., i. 17, Gmudr. (hr Iran. PhUol.^ 
i. 236, is on the right track w'ben he i-egards kii as a particle. 
On the other hand, it does not seem to me that m is equivalent 
in meaning to yt or is even a mere interjection aa he has sug¬ 
gested. The Old Persian word is rather to be comjiarud with 
what 1 regard as its exact correspondent in Greek, Doric xa, 
Indo-Germanic (cf. Bnigniaiin, Or. Gr.*, 643-644). A few 
examples will be sntticieut to show that xa has, sometimes at 
least, a generalizing force. Theok. xi. 43, rU m ruv& $kkMr<n.v 
4kuv xol tcSfjuaff Z^ciro; xviii. 67—58, vrufuffa x^x/ixe h opBpov, lirtl xa 
vpar<K dotSdc ^ ttnuf Avairj^ evrpixa btipdy or Arist. 

jicAiini. 799, A. rt ^iaSUi /loXurm; M. mb# a xa S(6^f. I therefore 
think that such a phrase as tutfum kii hyii ufmnun uhy^ 

Bh. iv. 37, aliould be translated, ‘thou whosoever slialt be king 
hereafter.* 

Bh. iv. 44: RV. iL 17. 7. 

Weissbach-Baiig’s reading Udyiyuiw Bb. iv. 

44 is very doubtful. RawUnson’s copy (cf. also JRAS.^ O.N., 
X. p. lix.) has merely and a blank space. On this 

. * Old Persiaii ta^a is to be compared with Old Church Slav. vM, Lithua¬ 
nian vii€U, Indo-Oermanic while I still hold to my former 

explanation of Old Persian visa beside otQM, Indo^ermanic *u{k-ija’ 
as due to »p>a(») (AJPk.. xxi. 7, see now Sslemann, Orundr. der iron. 
Philol., i. 268). With the view of Foy, KZ., xxzvii. .')38. that visa is 
from Indo^ermanic I am quite unable to agree. 
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be reiuai’ks, xii., p. vi., ‘Tlie word between Am'finittzild ami 
i/aihd is cei-tainly either uiaiyiyti or tah/h/o^ tlie initial charac¬ 
ter being the only one subject to doubt.* Spiegel i-eads accord¬ 
ingly Avram((x\(hl'\ tah/iyn. Kr. Muller, on the other band, 
ir^/d/., i. 59-(>2, jnx'feiTed Ain‘ti}miz\<f<Y\ maiyii/a. Neither 
the Nom' Snsian uor the Babylonian tc-xts liclp ns here. The 
Babylonian /jw? (Bh. 98) would seem to j)oiut totyw/sM 
tiim in the Old IVesian vemon, but ncc.ording to Rawlinson’s 
copy there is no room for such an insertion. On the other hand, 
the New Snsian te.\t (Bh. iii. 68) does not here contain piktn^ the 
eipiivalcnt of vpottfa. Pei‘ha])s the CramaHii’ni of the Snsian 
tablet M'ould lead us to infer some such form as the Awam(n~ 
diya adopted by 'NVeissbach-Bang (cf. also 'Weissbach, Aehii- 
nmiidettinwhr. xiftii. -Ir/, 5S-54, 02)pert, L« .... (Its 

J/Jr/fs, 56-67, and against this Foy, lii. 666, whose 

suggestions, however, both here and in /I'Z, xxxvii. 639, I am 
quite unable to ncce)>t). In my own judgment it is possible to 
retain unchanged the reading of Rawlinson, cs])ecially since the 
Babylonian and New Susian versions do not exactly coincide in 
the passage under discussion.* My own suggested reading of 
the text is wtrft})uu[d*fnn*. >»/*/♦/*.], i. e., tmmhiaz[t7dm iyffij/]. 
This preserves exactly liawlinson’s linal results, it may he 
explained grammatically, and it seems to keep the general sense 
demanded both by the context and, apparently, by the Babylo¬ 
nian and New Susian versions. In ray view ii/fiiy is the first 
singular middle of «* *to go,* whei'e the termination is the same 
as in the imperfect (cf. for the present GAv. dadS ‘I place,* 
YAv. c/rtfSc, Skt. dmlhe^ and for the imperfect Old Persian 
Hvahaiy ‘I carried,’ Av. haire ‘I bore,* Skt. ttvahts ‘I carried’). 
The i)a68age ourauxmdOm 7yaiy yaQCi inm hoSiyum nuiy ditntx'- 
t(fM then signifies, ‘Il)etake myself to Ormazd as this is true, 
not false,* or, more freely, call Onnazd to untuess that this is 
true, not false.*’ If the reading and interpretation here sug¬ 
gested be possible, thei'e is an interesting jiarallel in RV. ii. 17. 


* Several other instances of slight divergence in the different versions 
of the Acbaemenian inscriptions are too well known to require recapit¬ 
ulation here (of. Weissbach, Orundr. der {ran. Phild., ii. 78-74). 

* My previous rendering, JAOS. xxii. 172, should be changed 
accordingly. I still think it just possible, however, that ya6d here 
introduces a clause of indirect discourse. 
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7a -which jtliould be cited iu this connectioji. 'fhc Vedio jms- 
sagc in cjnestioii contains the sole instance thus far notcMl of the 
first singular middle of i in Sanskrit. The line is as follows: 
<tnuljnr iva pitroh mitt mnuilnitd A mUhimiit tnAu) iye hfuU 
gam ‘as a girl maturing at home dwelling with her jiarents, 
from tlie joint al-K>de I betake myself to tlun? for weal.’ Tlie 
words tvAm iye bMytiuty which are important for the snggestetl 
reading of the Old Persian passage, arc thus glossed by Snyaim; 
utotahaui hhayum hhajatnyam dlunnnh ti'Am iyf -. . . tmhh yiirf. 
I see no very great semantic difficulties in a development of 
meaning from *I go, betake my«*lf, to Ormazd* to a practi^il 
eqnivalent of call Onnazd to witne.<«.H, so help me Ormaxil.’ 
Certainly all e)>igrapliical and grammatical reqniremcnts seem to 
mo to 1 m* met by such a suggestion. 

Bh. tv. 46, avdf. 

The general sense of Bh. iv. 40 is clear both from the Obi 
Persian and New Snsian versions, the Babylonian being lost 
hero. The thirtl word of the line in the Iranian text is, how¬ 
ever, mutilated and doubtful. Kawlinson in his copy roads this 
word and the one l>efon‘ it anra\^iiiavh'iha. tya\miyu (cf. als«* 
JRAS.y O.S.y X., p. xviii., Hx.-lx., 247), but in his ruvisional 
note (xii., p. vi.) he says that the lost four characters an* cer¬ 
tainly Weissljach and Bang n*ad api']hiaiyy thus sub¬ 

stituting i for Rawlinson’s a. But this can scarcely l>c the inten¬ 
sive api (of. their translation by ‘anch ’), for that woinI occurs in 
the inscriptions only as an enclitic in the single phrasi* ihiraiy 
•tp^y or (htmiapiy. I would suggest the reading </cd, which thus 
gives (foUimiiy. This nvti is the ablative singular neuter for 
governed by ntnyagCiyy which should take the ablative in 
Old Persian as it does in Avestan and Sanskrit (of. Jackson, 
Av. Ontmm.y §965, n. 1 [unpublished, read in proof-sheets], 
Speijer, i^aiisk. Synt.y 78-79, Delbrnck, \'yl. •Synt., i. 216). 
The meaning of nuiiy is fixed by the New Susian mndoring 


* On the loss of final | in Old Persian see Bartholomae, Orundr. der 
iron. Phitol., i. 18S, Poy, KZ., xzxvii. 500-501. In passing I may note 
regarding Toy's criticism of my view ottyand, Bh. i. 23, as expressed in 
AJP?u, xxi. 12-18, that daUL is evidently plural, not singular (of. the 
Babylonian rendering din&tu, Bh. 9). We should therefore expect 
ty&nd instead of tyand if bis view were correct. 
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-(omul (13h. iii. 70) and the enclitic prononn thii^ stands in its 
proper position after aoUl. passage 13b. iv. 4G-47, vuSuti 
aurH^jiuizdiViM ao\ainuii/ mUyaiiCiy oHniytuitii/ korUtm tiv<t 
uoahy<\y\Ji itaiy uipiUmn is then to he rendered, in niy 

judgment, Miy the grace of Oiinaz^l nincli moiv than this was 
dune hy me. 'nds is not written on this tablet.’ 

Old PeriUn duetYdfnranam : Old Church Slavic davft Greek dyv. 

The word diti'Udturtimnu occurs twice, Bh. i. 10, a 17, in the 
Old Pci'sian inscriptions in ])assages wheiv no hel]) is given by 
the Babylonian or New Snsian vemons. The latter text has 
indeed (Bh. i. 7) inuutk-unn' corivs]>onding to duvUHUnuttHnuy 
but as the New Snsian word also is a Aey., it is useletis for 
interjwetation (cf. however, Foy, ZT)M(4.^ Iii. 690). Early 
conjectures on the meaning of the Iranian tenn are collected by 
Spiegel, KtiWn*rhr.*y 83-84. The second component is obvi¬ 
ously to Ik* compai*cd, so far as etymology goes, with Sanskrit 
Umnm ‘crossing* (so already Benfey, Keilhmrhr.^ 8). 'I'hc 
word seems to mean ‘for a biiig time, fnmi days of old’ (cf. 
Justi, Grmulr. der mo/. PltHo!.^ ii. 417 and his references there; 
see also Rawlinson, O.S.^ x. 197, B<'nfey, KeiliMrhr.^ 

8). Bartholoniiie, (rnmdr. dtr hum, Philol.^ i. 151, returns to 
the older rendering, best defended by Opperl, Ij^pnuidf .... 
iUm 113, 1U3, and adopted by VV'eissbaeh and Bang, ‘in 

do]>pelter Reihe.’ The liisturical ditticulties in explaining the 
passage if dunUilUiruuoin has this meaning, are too considerable 
80 be lightly overlooker!. I incline, therefore, to the rendering 
‘from time of old,’ es)>ecially as I think this can be justifled 
otymologically. The latest discussion of dnoitAturanam is by 
Foy, KZ.,, xxxvii. 546, wb<» still aclheres to his comparison with 
Latin dhUttrnu*. Such an equation seems to me imjmssible. 
Whether Tjitiii rf/ft * by day, long ’ stands for *dioy-i or for *dihu 
(cf. Bnigmann, (frimdr.y i.* 910, Stolx, Grnm7n.*^ 131, 

Sommer, IaU. JaiuI' und 7'hr;nc//A, 160), it seems clear, at any 
rate, that just as dm-rnita is after the .analogy of noctur-nm con¬ 
ceived as •/toc*f-r///« (Stolz, 77), ao diu-ttfrum is analogical to 
the same noctur-ntot divided *no<'‘tnnma.* With diutwumi^ 
then, dnoiMtfinmam has nothing to do. 

* For further hints on the influence of hox on dit$ in Latin, see Som¬ 
mer, 439, Schrader, RealUxikott, 845-846. 
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The first comi^oueiit of the Old Persian word is to be com- 
]>ared with Greek & 7 -pdv, Si^v, Doric (Alkman, 

135, eel. Bergk),’El. Sav, O. Ch. SI.‘formerly,’ ‘old,* 

Anucuian ferew *I continue,’ Iiatiu c/fi-rw*, Sanskrit 

(lA-rd (see Fick, VyK i.* 624, ii.* 383, ITirt, AMrnrt^ 104, 
irfl1>schmanD, Arnirtt. Gramui.^ i. 407, PreUwit*, 117f>., 

74, Bmgniann, Gr. Gr.* 261). Tl»e same phonetic clmngc is 
fonnd in this equation as in the com|)arisou of Old Persian ihtri^ 
tij/u ‘second,’ with Sanskrit Greek Sit, Old I./atin thti* 

(Pauli excerpts ex Festo, ed. Th. do Ponor, 47). I consequently 
feel little hesitation in rendering (ftivitiitaraufiui ‘throughout a 
long {)eriod.’ I think, furthermore, like Foy, that u'e are 
entitled to com))are the Old Persian u’ord with the Yedic 
doitd. Geldner, TW. Stufl.^ iii, 1, has veiy recently exjiresaed 
himself as unfavorable to this view, apparently on semasiological 
grounds. Yet it would seem that the underlying force of <hUA 
as he has outlined the usage of the term, I-IO, may well have 
been ‘long, continuous, firm,’ whence were derived tlic mean* 


ings he assigns the word on a basis of Yedic philology and the 
native commentators. Until a better etymology sliall have been 






HiQ Qaradortil^aka Taixtra. —By Dr. Arthur IT. Ewrxo, 
Allahabad, India. 

Dr. Ra.iksi)KA. L.\i.a INIitiov once e.Yprt!8HC<l the o(»iuion that 
the Tanti-as constitute the life and soul of the niodeni HyHteiii of 
llinduisni.' While Tantni literature has made its way all over 
India from Tibet to Madras, it is ehieHy to Bengal that it owes 
its origin. The writer just quoted, in liis ** Notices of Sansknt 
lyi.SH.,” vol. iii. p. xiv, points out that the Taiitias have always 
held the held against the Ve<las in the province of Jiengal. 
Bengali Pundits have no Vedic MSS.; this he believes to be 
due to the fact tliat ** Bengal lias never been the seat of a 
Vedic School, and consequently it has never been taught there, 
nor MSS. prcjiared and preserved.*' These and other facta 
regarding tlic inqiortance of the T'antras, especially in Bengal, 
are to be fonud in a i*eceiit {tainphlet by Dr. K. S. AlacDonald, 
of (JalcntU, entitled, “ Whether Tanti-a 4)r Veda in Bengal ?” 
'Die same writer lias also published information reganltng Tnii- 
tric literature in K. W.P. and Ondh, in Mysore and South India, 
and other |iamphlets are in tlie coui'se of prei»aration ivgarding 
the said literature in other provinees. 

The close relation of this bi-aiich of Sanskrit literature to the 
every-day religion of millions of Hindus, furnishes an adequate 
reason fur careful inquiry into the contenta of the various Tan- 
tric productions. Such inquiry is now being carried on under 
the leadership of Dr, MacDonald, at wdiose request work on the 
yfiradti-tilaka was undertaken. 

The ^nradd-tilaka appears as No. IHO in Aufrecht’s “ Cata¬ 
logue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Bodleian Library.” He there 
gives a brief outline of the contents and adds, ‘'^hliada-tilaka 
(Yfimata alone being excepted) holds the lirst place among the 
mystic books; and, unless I am mistaken, surpaa^ics the rest in 
point of antiquity.” 

The TIU*. 

The meaning a’htch the word *9*’*'^^^* here intended to 
convey is not certain, but it is probably used as a name of 

> Compare what is said in Indo-AryaM, vol. i. p. 404. 
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SaraswntT, who staiuU first in the list of deities wor 8 hi|i 2 ie<I in 
connection with vAiions Mantras in tJic IkmIv of tiie Iraok^ i. e., 
from cl)a])U*r vi. to cliapter xxiii. Tim wonl ^Viradn is not found 
in the 108 UpaniKliads M'hieh are tnhulatod in Jacob’s Conccird- 
mice nor in the Aniarakoya. It is, liowever, found as a name of 
SamswatT in Trikundayeslia i. 1, 27. ‘^Vimda’ is also the name 
of a kind of Sanskrit eliamcter, e. fx.y the K:is1niurian Atharva 
Veda ia written in the (^Timd:! ehanieter. Here a^ain the refer- 
enci*, as Weber has said, xiv., p, 405, is doubtless to S:inis* 
wnti, M'lio is the tutelarj' ^{oddess of speech and learning. 

Th* Author. 

At the close of tlie work, in ehaptcr xxr., the author is stated 
to be I.4iksinan, tlie son of Haksml, who received it from ^’r! 
Kivna, wlio received it from Vfirunendra, who received it front 
Mahabala. 

Osnerol Chsractor of th« Tantn and Points Worthy of Mention. 

1. The ^^Irada-tilaka is practically free from reference to tltc 
licentious [>ractices which, marking the so-called “left-handed” 
^ilktas, have done so much to bring them into disrepute, llic 
only exception is in tbe geuoral references to the power of cer¬ 
tain Mantras to bring women under control and to com}>el them 
to come where they may bo wanted, e. g. ix. 100; x. 25, 70, ftfi, 
96, 111, 145. 

2. Tlie Sfiiiikbya-Yoga terminology prevails in the book; the 
last chapter ia devoted to Yoga by definition, xxv. 1. 

3. The larger part of tbe book is devoted to the making and 
handling of Mantras and Yaiitras. It follows from this that the 
work is full of sorcery practices, being therein the lineal 
descendant of the Atharva Veda. Sorcery appears in its benefi¬ 
cent and terrible aspects. On the one hand, the Mantrin, by 
proper practices, can obtain almost anything that the heart may 
wish; bn the other hand, he can kill or enable a man to kill his 
enemy. This is the chief blot upon tills Tantra. 

The technical word for this sort of thing is given in xxii. 1, 
vis. i:atru»imarilana, or killing of enemies. 

The Atidurga-Mantra of chapter xxii. has this as its de6iiite 
purpose. Other Mantras also are used in the same way, Tlie 
following are some concrete practices referred to: 


c 
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(1) The Vuyii Yanti'a, buried by the door of an ouemy’a house 
at night, M'ill bring about his deatli unless he makes haste to 
leave it, vii. 5l>. Compare for a similar use and effect of 
other Yantras, xi. G3 and xxiv. 29 ff. AV'^hat a magiiltio-ent ait- 
nation this creates for a sort of reign of tcri'or! 

(2) An image, i. e., elfigy of an enemy, is made of a certain 
kind of wood, and it is tlicn cut to pieces, the enemy thus 
iKJConiing *‘a guest of death” (Krilfititln), xi. H»0, 108. See 
also xxi. 95 ff. Tlte defeat and death of enemies are. agsiiu and 
again attributed to the Afanti-a in xi. U2-128. 

(3) A young deer is taken as a symbol of an enemy and then 
killed and flung away, .vvi. 24. Cf. xvi. flO. 

(4) A goat is taken as a symbol of an enemy and the goat is 
killed, XX. 129. 

(5) Mes.scngcrs are sent to take the life of enemies, xxLii. 94,95. 

(G) Agni is besought to kill a man, xxii. 142; indeed, chapter 

xxii. is so full of this soii; of thing as to make quotation 
im)>raeti cable. 

4. Anfreoht’s opinion that ^lAradA-tilnka surpasses tlio other 
Tanti'a.s in antiquity seems doubtful from the statement which 
tlte book gives of itself. In i. 4 its purpose is said to be to give 
the essence, sdm, of all the Tautras and Uie method of Yan> 
tras and Mantia.s. Such a claim could hardly be made unless 
other Tantras were in existence. In fact tlie book seems to be 
a compilation. Cbaptei-s vi.-xxiii. make up the body of tlio book 
and bear a common character. The early chapters establish 
the theory of Mantra formation and describe what is preparatory 
or collateral. In the same way tlie two closing chapters are 
additions regarding Yantras and Yoga. On the other hand, it 
may still be that of the Tantras now in existence the is 

one of the oldest. Anything like accuracy here will depend 
upon further investigation. 

Certain of the works classed as Upaui.sad6 clearly belong to 
the same stratum of literature as the Tantras, at least if Qui-adu- 
tilaka be taken as a fair repi-eseutative of the latter class. The 
RnmapQrvatupanlya and the Nrgi]ihaparvatai>aulya Upanisads 
contain the same sort of material as the ^AradA does and both 
are equally far removed from the early Upani^ds. Again, the 
use of the word ^akti in Atharvapras, KAlugnirtidra, Hahsa 
and Nyasa Upanisads serves to locate them approximately in 
the same sphere of literary production. 
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6 . An important feature of thi* Tantra is ita references to the 
goddess Kuiulall. 

Tlie Taiitras, as is well understood, set forth the religion of 
the 4'dktas, i. e. of those who l>clieve in and womhip the 
supreme female energy, i. e. ^akti. In this Tantra, Kundall is 
the iKfPsoual name ehoxen to dcserilw this supreme ^akti, active 
both in man and in the universe. 

Tlie following art* tho chief refei*ences to her nature, her 
place and her activities':— 

(1) On the one hand, she is identified with ^'ahd.al>rahinan, i. 14, 
55; slie is called Paravakti, i. 53; and ParadevatH, i. 56; xxv. 
34; and AdhAra-yakti, iv. 57; she is praised in many stanxas of 
chapter xxv. and given tlie attributes of all the gods and god¬ 
desses, XXV. 64 ff .; she is identified with Om, thus: Om equals 
Pinda, Kundall equals Pinda, therefore the two arc equal, and 
this is equivalent to identifying her witli Ilrahmau, xxv. 65. 

On the other hand, her form U given as the form of a serpent, 
i. 54. Kotc that in Amarakoya kiimjalin is one of the synonyms 
for serpent. 

(2) She dwells in the middle of the body {tMiummlfti/aifiY) of 
all living (breathing) creatures, i. 14. 

Again she is manifested in tho trunk of tlie body {iidhara) as 
Parayakti, i. 53. Rc'ferences to her coming forth from tho 
Hdhi\m ai‘e found in xxii. 3, 40, 50. Again as Paradevatfi she 
is said to dwell in the midst of a knot in the mViuni^ from w’hencc 
the veins go out, xxvi. 34. Furtlier in xxv. 67 she is said to 
move in the midst of the Susumn:! vein. 

(3) She creates the world. This is put in the following ways:— 
First slie is said to be mnltijilied {jfHnit(i) in the bodies of all 
creatures, i. 56. Further, it is said that she, having awakened 
to the fact that she is endowed with the essence of all things, 
creates the Mantra-endowed world, i. 57. The details of the 
above declarations are then gpven. She manifests herself in all 
singles, all doubles, all triples and so on up to twelves, then in 
twenty-fours, tlien in thirty-twos, then in thiity-sixes, then in 
foity-twos and then in fifties. The various phenomena of the 
visible world are gathered under these groups, i. 58-109. 

Again she is said to aid in the destruction of an enemy, xxii. 3. 
Further, she is said to go out by the Hrahmarandra, xxii. 50. 
Further, the origin of all letters is attributed to her. The 
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series is as follows:—fV/Xr//, t/Avani, }xmhiy fire, half-moon, 
himlu^ impjoixt'iy ■nuidlxyuniA^ and vaikluir'i^ i. 110-116. 

As to the origin of the name, tliis Tautra fnriiislies hy infer* 
ence a very inteix'sting suggestion. In the construction of the 
mtnuJniMi or tein|M>mry toTn]>Ie, given in chapter three, instruc¬ 
tions ai'c laid down that in each of the eight quarters, N., N.E., 
K., S.E., S., S.^r., W., N. \V., the caith should he KC04jped out 
in the 8l)U])e of a kniKiu^ e. i. a shallow earthenware vessel, iii. 
48. Then in the center of each kuitthi the eanh should he 
formed so as to rei)reseiit the female organ (iii. 75), while in the 
center of this again a pintht^ or lump of rice or floui’, should be 
placed to symbolise the male organ (iii. 78). 

Now in iii. 90 the X:M/</?4/-form is said to he the highest fonn 
of Pi'akrti. May it not he confidently concluded tliat Knndall 
is simply anotlier name for Prakrti ? and that the name is taken 
from the ktujthi formed in the sacrifice ? The kutuhi contains 
symbols of procreating power and heeA>mes thei*efor© a fitting 
type of world-creation and so gives the name to the Parayakti. 

lu describing the ]>lace of Kundall above, her places in the 
iuXhdm or mtllUdhiirtt was refen-ed to. A question of some 
impoitanco comes u]) here: Dues muliUlhiim in thisTantra refer 
to the mystical circle {matMjuht) just above the genitals to which 
it is referred in Pancatantm, or to tlie navel, which seems to bo 
the meaning in the very Tantra-like ITpanisad, HslmapQi'vatap- 
aiiTya? While some of the almve references are uncertain, 
they are, on the whole, best understood of the navel, especially 
the reference to a **kuot” in the (W/tdm, from whence the 
veins go out, xxvi. 34. To be sure, there is no necessary contra¬ 
diction here, as tlio mystical circle above the genitals may easily 
include the knot ” of the navel. Another Tanti-a at hand cor¬ 
roborates the view that muUuVuira in Tantrio usage means 
navel. Puma PrasAd, M.A., has translated for the Tlieoso- 
phists a Tantra which he calls The Science of Breath. He in 
his glossary naively says that the work is a single chapter of a 
lost book, eutitled f^ivugama. The so-called chapter is really a 
translation of the work Svarodaya (see PW.). In section 3^ 
KumUlI is said to dwell in the navel like a sleeping 8er}>ent. 
The translator’s note regarding Kundall is interesting, ‘*Kun- 
is that power which draws in gross matter from the mother- 
organism through the iimbilical cord, and distributes it to the 
different places where the seminal Prana gives it form. When 
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the child separates from the mother the power goes asleej>. She 
is no mora wanted now. Upon tlio supplies of the Kuiulalt 
dcjx^iul the dimensions of the body of the child. It is Kiid that 
it is )H)ssible to awake the go<ldess even in the derelo]>e<l oi'giin- 
ism by certain Yoga practice-'^.” Xatm'c'H Finer /brcca, p. 11)4-. 

The Philosophy of Msatra Formatioa accordiug to ^Srsdi*til«ka. 

The starting-point is tiio Siit-eit-rinunihi attrihuto-])OKHi‘ssing 
{•‘••{ftnui) Paniinevvara. From Paramcfvani t'ttkH is ]»rodiUHMl— 
(uu'cUWitumtltiniblutoru tuiktUnf (i. e. wit/ititiV) pnruuu’i'rin'itil 
fiiile. eh/tktih^ i. G. From {•okti C4)mes i. c. the nasal 

sound rc])re.Heuted by a aemicirolc and here jnit aiJi>arently for 
iininanifested sonnd. From mVht coraos hhulu^ i. e. tlic d4»t 
representing anmrttru^ i. 7. Tins hiiulu possesses the qualities 
of the Iiiglicst ^iikti {^Ktraroktimut/uh) and is itself made up of 
three parts, via., bhuhi^ luVhi^ and liijtiin. From the division 
of this liighest hituln^ manifestctl sound {rana) is produced. 
Sound W’hich is thus created takes shape in Icttera and words. 
Letters and words form Mantras; lienee Mantras incarnate, as 
it were, the jmwer of Qakti, which is the power of Pammevvam. 
'flic Mantras as infolding the power of Parame 9 vara become 
the media of world-creation. KnndalT, who is the supreme 
^akti, is said to create the Mantra-endowed world. The five 
elements are said to have the five root-sounds as their cause, 

i. e. tlio elements are five because tlie letters arc divided into 
fives—not the opposite, as one might more easily have imagined, 

ii. 10. Tlie detail's of the cx])lanation arc so abundant as (o lie 
almost confusing. However, the above theory seems to be the 
idea at the basis of the details. It is easy to see the reason for 
such a theory. The Mantrin was determined to have his Mantras 
highly regarded and so he creates a theory accoi-ding to wliich 
no ))Ower will be too great to attribute to them. Not that the 
idea originated with the Tautrics. Speech is a goddess of the 
Rig Veda and the power of hrahman or the “holy word” 
was recognized from earliest times. The Tautw are in this 
matter but a degenerate offspring of an honored parentage. 
The Briihmana with his brahnum is the grandfather of the 
Mautriii with his Mantra. The one is sacerdotalism witli a 
strong inclination to sorcery; the other is saceixlotalism immersed 
in an ocean of sorcery. 
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Other mattoi's worthy of mention are: 

(a) the yrulls or veins. Tliese arc said to he ten, tlie princi¬ 

pal being /(/<?, Pirnjttlil and SHmmrn\ which are referred ix*8j)cct' 
ircly to the left aide and nostril, the right aide and iioatril, and 
the middle. The geven otliora aix*: 1. (rtmtUtan^ to the left 
eye. 2. to the riglit eye. 3. to the right 

oar. 4. Ahhuhiiittly to the month. 5. to the left 

ear. G. to the anna. 7. to the genitnla. 

Ten wiuda or fires iii-c also given .as pix*si*iit in the body, bnt 
it diK*8 not seem jaisaihle to locate them in the niittm. Tlicy 
XiW jn’kiuty tijMliuty mlfia (connected with 

vomiting or belching), ktimm (winking), tUmnuotjoyH (enlarge¬ 
ment), Irkurn (snccKiiig), thrmhitUi (yawning), i. 40-44. 

As to Sn/tmnnti geveral }H>int8 are given, (a) It ia the 
priimt which goes np from tlto navel in five scetioua (;>;•., up.^ 
!>//., Mun.) and therewith prevadea the body, i. 4il. (b) By 
w.ay of the fitisnmnit the dtuum, is united with the Purtnn^ 
(lUnaiiy iv. 24. (c) By the way of irjitit comes from 

its own place i. e. the heart, iv. 88; cf. Pmyna Tip. 

iii. 0. (d) finxufiiiKl is In the backbone, xxv. 29. 

(b) Moving life ig of three origins: (a) from sweat, (1>) from 
egg, and (c) from the embryo-sack, i. 29 ff. and .38. 

(c) The seven tf/uViM or coiistitncnts of the body are skin, 
blooil, flesh, fat, bone, manrow, and seed, i. 34. In vi. 7 and 
xxiii. 84 the last named is omitted. 

(d) The body is said to be nincty-8i.v fingers long, xxv. 27. 
The/>rdnrt is said to abide twelve fingers from the navel; cf. 
the reference in Ainritabindu ITj», 32 to measurements by 
thnmh-hrcadths, and my discussion thereof in “Tlic Hindu 
Conception of the Functions of Breath,” JAGS. xxii. 2C4. 

(e) The Stoiuikfu'aA in the history of the individual are as 
follows: Oai'bhfi<l/iftntiy pnihmi'una^ nomotion/mt/ftiuiy 
kfirmnUy ntiiiifthiraiyty upaniskranuinfty <mnnprii^<nuty cd»w/o, 
xipiinayanay xnnhfinainxj<i-makiit}x'atay i. e. hrahimv'Cti'my \tpani- 
tadtty ffodttiiodtHiJiahdUy and mrti (v. GOff.). 

OUTLINE or CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. The chief purpose of the first cliapter is to set 
forth the theoretic basis of the science of Mantm formation 
and use. The argument has been briefly stated above. The 
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Sumkhy.i tonninologj' is used. Such tem« as tmmiQtraSy Uit- 
luafttVaitom^ ntrnifig^ hnfhlhi^ <'iV, ahtnUkdm^ luoJiaty upy- 
aktuiu^jili^tieudriya»^ etc., are used. 

Clmjiteir II. The subject of this chapter is stated to he to 
descrilw the utterance {t'ytdii) of sounds in tiic mouths of men. 
In oUier M'ords, it is a natural ]>rofrress n|>on cha]>ter hivt. 
Sounds are said to 1 h* driven alonj; through Sttamtniii by the wind 
or hreath, their starting jioint having been the ])Ci‘S4)nifled V«hti 
wlio, os KundalT, du'clls in the body (1). 

Many gods and goddesses an* named and are all called arur- 
thu.s emphaslxing the theory that sounds an* creative 
fovci's (29-65). In an earlier verse (8) the vowels arc called 
yiiHuuiktinmi/iia^ i. c., jKjsaessed of t])C power of ^Jiva. 

From verse 50 the descri])tion of Mantras begiiia. niey are 
divided (a) as to gender; (1)) aa to cliaracter into good and bad 
{kriira and muutya ); and (c) into ready for use— aUUlht —and 
those yet to l>e i>erfGcted —aCuVtya (5G-02 and 130-131). Tlie 
chief canscs of Mantras being defective arc (1) tlic too frequent 
occurrence of ccrUin letters, and (2) the putting of said letters 
into the wrong place (111). A long list of defective Mantras 
precedes the above statement (G3-110). Note that the ix'stric- 
tions are such that Mantra-making is not a matter to he lightly 
undertaken. They seem to have been made with a view to 
keeping the production entirely in the hands of a “Mantm 
Company, Limited.” 

Tlie Sauutkiims for Mantra-formation are next given, and this 
is followed by a statement of the projMjr astrological conditions, 
and that again by a description of a magical diagram; cf. 
Nreiiiha. Up., v. 2 (112-136). 

The chapter ends with a description of the proj>er place, the 
food and the character of the Mantrin and also of the character 
of the disciple (138-154). 

Cliapter HI. The subjects of this chapter are: 

1. The preparation of the dswir/, i. e., the ground W'here a 
sacrifice is to be performed (1-18). 

2. Full details of the erection over the aauna of a vianlapa 
or temporary temple on the occasion of a religious festival; of the 
vessels used in the ceremony and the various grains put in them; 
and of the giving of food to the gods and demons (19-47). 

3. The forming of kumhts in the various squares of the fmtna and 
a descrijuioii of occult effects of the various shaped hnujm (48-80). 
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4. The formAlioii of manfjalm or c1iAnnc<l circles of conjur* 
Gift (105 fF.). 

5. The dcHcription of pVhfte or pedestals upon which the gods 
are ])ut (119 ff.). 

cn>A])tcr IV. The aim of this chapter i» to explain the con¬ 
secration ceremonies or dikshtt whieli nmat ho performed ]»ro- 
]iaratory to undertaking the specilic acts of worshi[>. First 
eomcK an account of what the Dcyaka must do from the time of 
his hath to liis entenng into tiu' place of sacrifice, yajfitiuminhfjta 
(1-27). Then follows the ceremony of altcniatcly reciting the 
Mantra of the oci-asion and touching jjarts of the body (28-00). 
After this comes the ceremony of j/riinupratisthny i. e,, the put¬ 
ting of life into the idols and the objects used in the sacrifice 
(77-92). The chapter cuds with a description of foot-rinsing, 
mouth-washing, and guest-rcceptioii ceremonies (93-90). 

Chapter V. The subject of this chaj>ter is the sacrificial fire. 
The i)roduction thei-eof is first taken up. Eighteen 
i. c., sanctifying ceremonies, aix* mentioned in the heginuing of 
the chapter and othei-s later (1-0 and 43 ff.). The seven tongues 
of Affni arc mentioned and these again divided into thive sevens 
(20-28). 

At the close of the chapter, fire is likened to a living creature 
w’ith a head and other {varts. The various colei's of the fiames 
have a specific sacrificial value; the sounds of the fiamee ai'c 
also given (150 ff.). 

Chapters VI-XXIII. With the close of the fifth chaiiter the 
introductory matter comes to an end and the author addresses, 
himself to the descrijition of various Mantras, as to their forma¬ 
tion, use, and the results obtainable by tlicm. The method of 
the Anukramanis is followed and the l^i, tlie meter, and the 
divinity are given. 

Chapter VI. The main Mantra here is called Vaniatanu, and 
the deity thereof is SaraswatT. It is made up of fifty letters 
and twenty-four lipU. The word Upi seems to refer to the 
sections of the Mantra; the body is to be touched in twenty- 
four places and the deity thus placed in it. The eight mothers, 
i. e., personified energies of the principal deities, arc named and 
described (17 ff.). Five Mantras are manipulated (51-74). 
AhhUtkm^ i. e., bathings of the idols, and i. e., inter- 

twiuings of the fingers with supposed magical efficacy, are 
named and their effects given (75-111). 
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Chapter VII. The fii’st half of this chai)ter is clovoteil to 
Yanti'aa, i. e., amulets njwu which ^lantra.K are written. Tlie 
chief one is called ^‘Hhfttnlipi;” a diagram of it is given (1-10). 

Long lists of I'fiAiiA containing IG, 23, and 04 names i*espoct* 
ivcly, are given from verses 20-/50. 

Alulfo, cd»/«, variitnf^ tMulprt/tirl Yantras are deserihed 
(51-01). 

From versu C2 tliu fonnution of jSIantras iK^gins ag:iiii. Tlie 
main Mantra is ealUnl l'd//7{'r»/r2 and the deity of it is I'd/v/zt. 
This is i>robably a ix*tum in re.ality t«> the Stfi'tnitt4irt of cliapter 
VI, who is the goddess of speech. In the latter jMirt of the 
chapter tliere are fn^quont references to obtaining skill in 
speech. ITjc ehai>ter closes w’itli a list of things forbidden to a 
Mantrin. 

Cltapter VIIT. Formation, nsc and valuo of IjaksmT-Man- 
tras. At verse 37 a new' Mantra is mentioned called the Afigsi* 
Mantra. From 141-3 the formation of a Yantra is described. 
Tliis is followed by another Mantra of 27 letters (144-14d). 
The cltapter closes with a list of things forbidden and allowed 
to tlio Mantrin (149-1G7). 

Chapter IX. The goddess of the ^lantras of this cha[)tcr is 
Bhuvancjvarl. Various ^^lantras are fornted and gods and god¬ 
desses worshipjted in the diffomit quarters (1-33). The 
of Bhuvaueyvart are tlicn given and this is followed by the 
foimation of throe Yantras (34-94). The chapter ends with a 
statement of the wonderful powers of the Mantra (95-108). 

Chapter X. The tiamo of Imtli the i^Iantra and the goddess 
of this diapter is TVaritu, a title of Durga. Both Mantms and 
Tautiws are foi*med (1-42). The ten ^aktia of Kfimadcva are 
mentioned in veiwe G9. Hero also wonderful powers are attrib- 
nted to the ^fantra. 

Chapter XI. The Manti'a of this is called the Durgil-Maiiti'a. 
The valne of this Mantra as a means of destroying enemies is 
fi-cquently referred to. Abhicara, one of the technical wonls 
used in connection with the terrible a8poct.s of sorcery, is found 
in verses 81 and 124. 

Chapter XII. The deity of this chapter as well as the main 
Mantra is named Tripuru-Bhuiravl. This goddess is very 
highly praised. In one passage she is identified w'ith Vispu, 
^iva, Brahman, and their wives (84-85). 

Yantras are formed (25 ff.) and named (35-36). 
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Chapter XIII. Tlio Manti'as of Gaimpati, i. e., Gancva, are 
hanilled in this chapter. Tlio position iu which be aits with bis 
wife is described in 73f 84, 91 (nntranslatable). Stars are said 
to ho made by water thrown from Gaue 9 a’s trunk, and he is said 
to play with the sun and moon as with halls (14^ and 145). As 
to the rest, the “practices” of the chapter are as in otlier 
chapU^rs. 

Chapter XIV. The Mantras of the lieavenly bodies arc liero 
given. 

1. The Moon-Mantm with Soma as deity (1-^8). 2. Tito 
Snn-Maiitiu with Aditya as deity (29-81). 3. T]»c Ajajm- 
Mantra, i. e., lT-a>ii> 8 >a. This is also the aim ($2). 4. Agni- 

Mantm with Anala as deity (95). 

(Hiapter XV. Tlie great Mantra of Visnu is the subject of 
tins chapter. In verses 13-20 the sun and Visnu are correlated 
by their names. The Mantras of certain of Visnu’s incarnations 
are given: (1) Kama Candra (85-109); (2) Varflha (110-139); 
( 8 ) PrUiivt (140-154). 

Chapter XVI. Tlie ^lantras of this chapter are linked up 
Mdth Xrsiiilia. Tliese Mantras arc remarkably effective in 
destroying enemies (90). 

Cliaptci' XVII. Here wc have the Mantras of Purusottama, 
i. e., Jagannuth, i. e., Viwm-Avatar. Tlic chief Mantm is made 
np of 200 letters. Eight shorter Mantras arc named in 44-51 and 
a Krana-Manti-a in 87. A long list of j^aktia is given and a lot 
of Yanti-as are fonued (124-156). Varions acts of twelve Ava- 
tare of Visnu ai*e referred to (a) fish, (h) tortoise, (c) hoar, (d) 
nian-liou, (c) Vamana, i. e., Trivikrama, (f) Para^t Bumn, (g) 
Kama Candra, (li) Ihdadeva, (i) Buddha, (j) Kalki, (k) Ki’sna, 
i. e., Purnna Puru^, and (1) Vimm himself (160—109). 

Clia]>ter XVIII. The main Mantra is named Mahe^a with 
19 a as a deity. In 42-44 there is a Bhuirava-Mautra; in 45 a 
Durgu-Mantra; in 48-49 a Ganc 9 a>Mauti'a, and in 52 a ^va- 
Mantra. 

Chapter XIX. The liilantra here is named Mautraratna 
and the deity is ^'ambhu. In 57 the CintAmaiii-Mantra is 
given; in 114-121 the KharagrAvan(sic)-Mantra of 170 letters. 
^aktU ai-e named in 124-125. 

Chapter XX. The Aghora-Mautra stands at the head of this 
chapter. Further, tlie large and small Mantras of Ksetrapula 
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arc given in 36 and 47. Three kinds of meditation (dhytlna) 
.are named, i. e., sdttt'ik<iy rtytwt and tduuim {66-56). 

Chapter XXI. Tlie >£antras of Gfiyatri are the subject of this 
chapter. GAyatrT is said to be the nianifcMtation of the SaccidA* 
naiida Jirahman (1), JLaiiy names of Agni are given (51-62). 
A list of psychical and other e(<sem*cs and activities is foutid in 
U7-71. Naksatras and Rayis are dealt with (78ff. and 841T.). 
nieru is a good deal of foe-destnictioti provided f«jr in the 
chapter. 

Chapter XXII. nie main Mantra of this chapter has two 
names (1) XTdinri8tra(8ic)-krtyri8tra. The second wonl describes 
the reverse use of the Mantra, i. e., (2) Atidurga. 

The purpose of this Mantra is defined in the first verse as ftitrn- 
vimanluHd^ i. e., enemy-destruction (1), and the whole cha]>- 
ter proves its ))ower for this pur]>ose. The T.Avana-Mantra 
begins at 59. Tlie various imiiuhiUitiy i. c., mystical circles of 
the body, are refemd to (8-13). Many Mantras arc handled in 
the chapter. A troat, a snake and a cat figure in the ceremonial 
(6C. 73, 77). 

Chapter XXIII. The chief Mantra of this chajitor is called 
Truiyambaka and refers to MahAdeva, j. o., the three-<*ycd 
one. Its puri>ose is just the opposite of the Atidurga-Mantra. 
Its pur|> 08 e is expressed by the word “ wrfyMwjp/yrt,” i. c., 
death-conquering. Tlio Mantra of Varuna is given at 52 ff. In 
93-96 we have the Prunapratistha-Mantra, and in 117-122 a 
description of mudrCi*. 

Chapter XXIY. This chapter explains the various kinds of 
Yantras hidden in the Tantras. From 94 on Kiintlall is ])raiscd. 
It is as though the author I'etnrned to the subject of the first 
chapter. 

Chapter XXV. The closing chapter deals with Yoga. In 
verse 1, the autlior says that the wise {vipdraddh) call the nnity 
of the Jiva and the Atman, Yoga. Eight kinds of Yoga are 
named and described (6fT.). The chapter contains many refer¬ 
ences to the body with its veins and parts. Knni^l! comes in 
for mention several times (34, 85, 62, 65-67). Nuda is said to 
be produced by closing all apertures of the body (46). The 
seven vihhavm^ or secondary forms of Om, are given as viahCi- 
tattvoy uhomkdray ^ihdu., nyxty and tjandtui (68). 

Vaiious deities are praised, vis.: Parbatl (60), Naruyaiia 
(61-2), Mahadeva (64), and Kundalt (65 ff.). 




Note on Ijrhdcchandaey AV. Hi. 3. By Br. Arthur W. 

Btder, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Tins aira( kcf^fttvav liAK uot Ik'ot) satisfactorily cxplaiued. 
SayaiiaV ^loss reads as follows ; jn’fffi/tiifiin'/uldftttil unthftdbhi^ 
vluoKlohhir ujwtil pQ. niiH (‘annot be accepted in its 

entirety, though it seeniK to me to contain a faint glimmering of 
the truth. The PW. renders ‘mit bohem Dacli voreehew,* 
assuming that lias lioi*e the same meaning as c/unIiSy 

c/uKluHfu. The occidental translators' follow this suggestion, 
though most of them exjiress misgivings. 

'Hiis rendering, though ingenious, is hanlly to be accepted so 
long as no external evidence can he ])roduced to show that 
vhti/i<7tte aver has the meaning ‘roof.* Weber {IS. xvii, 230) 
has already pointed out that the root v/unt nowhere ajipeai's in 
nasalized form. All of ^^^litneyV and Shankar Pandit’s MSS. 
read -rhatuhlh; ami the aasnm)»tioii of a meaning elscwhei'o 
unknown is rendered unnecessary by the fact that the ortlinary 
meaning of clunulm gives a satisfactory sense*. The litcml 
meaning of bi'lnicvhinnhie u’ould se*em to be ‘whose meter is 
the Ifrlmtl.* 

We have thi’ee ]Minillels in AV. vi. 43. Indeed, the expres¬ 
sion contained in the first words of onr verso is strikingly sim¬ 
ilar to that of the three verses of that hymn. Compare 

AV. iii. 12. 3. tVtarmty iXni hrluierltamUVt with 
AV. vi. 48. 1. p’jyswd r/ilyutnwrhondTih . 

2. rhhltr asi Niyacchfituhlh . 

3. vfait ’si tristf(pphtmdf(h .■ 

The verse iii. 12. 3, with the resolution dhuriiijit miy counts 36 
syllables ; it is then mechanically a MnWiy and is so reckoned 
by the Annkramant. The intrinsic fttiiess of the connection 

* Ludwig, Rigv^a, hi. 468; Zimmer, AIL., p. ISO; Weber, IS. xrii. 
286; Grill, Hundert Lieder^, p. 59; Griffith, Hymnt of the Atharva- 
Veda, L 97; Bloomfield, SEE. xlii. pp. 140, 846; Whitney, p. 105. 

* These verses occur in other Vedic texts; see Bloomfield, Feetgruee 
an Roth, p. 150; or Whitney, p. 816. 
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bctweou the buildiog house and the ‘gi'eat’ meter is ajiparent.* 
Especially sigeiiicant, iu connection with the second half of owr 
Terae, is the I’eUtion that exists between the MutH and domestic 
cattle: TMB. rii. 4. t»d/ hThuH; xii. 7. 2,’* 

iHti'iuttah cf. further iii. ‘i. 1, in the housc-biiild- 

iug ceremony : ratlumture prtiti ti»fhn iulnitithtu/o. 
hrlntti nftthhtiyf *fi ttf/nlndfUjutn tUthimrpfH; and iu, 4. 7, in the 
sacrifice tn VaKtospati : htfmtv \i<t<ttrii/f‘u*i\ tifnirtiluif \Jnh(tti\. 


* For the symbolism of tbe hrlioti, see Weber, IS. Tiii. passim (for 
details, see Index). 

* These and other references are giTen by Weber, 1. c. p. 44. 


ICr^nnatluCH Cwnmentary on. Bengal Recension of the 
QaP^intala. By Dr. Arthur W. RyoER, Harvai'd Uni¬ 
versity, Cambiidge, Mass. 

Ax exi-cllcnt and little knovn coniiueutary on tlie Beiignl 
rcceiisitni of KnlidAxa's Aliliijnilnayakuntala is the Prave<;ik:l of 
Krsnnnutha NynyaiianeATmim (ftecond edition. Calcutta. 1888. 
323-1-14 To this work my attention was called in the 

fall of 1900 by Professor Geldner of the University of Berlin. 
This commentary is i^ecent; the colophon tells ns that the work 
was finisdicd on the ninth day in tlie bright half of A 9 vina, 
1789 (autumn of 1807 A.D.), while the author was living 
at Pdn'asthalT, a village on the BlulgTmthT, near KavadvTpa 
(=N'a<liya, at the confluence of the Jellinghy). 

The work is prefaced by eight stansas, the lirst of which con¬ 
tains an inti'oductory jn-ayer to ^Uva, full of plays on words. 
In tliese introductory stans^as, tlic writeris elder brother pivanfi- 
tha^arman roc'cdves a handsomo tribute for his character and 
erudition. lie was learned in the ilhnrmofUstra^ in grammar, 
astronomy, and music, and employed his leisure time with 
hiiogoH^ nlathhurarty and dramas. This ^UvanAtha 9 arman wrote 
acomnientaiy on the RatnAvall. Tlie fatlierof Krmmniltba w’as 
Ke^avacandra, of the family of Arjunami 9 ra, resident in Videha. 

Further information concerning Krsnauatha^s life may be 
gathered from his work as follows. In commenting on the use 
of mahrthrikhmuiuty as applied by the king to the Vidflwka 
near the end of the second act (Pischol 46. 2), he shows himself 
familiar with the idiom of Benares by saying (7G. 18): *'In 
Benares and elsewhere the teimi mahubrahinanu is applied to 
Brahmans who steal the best fraddhu {agragrM^huharuka- 
viprem)." He is apparently the author of the commentary on 
the VAtadiita, mentioned at 117. 12. The expression at 47. 20 
also seems to show' that be wrote other works. 

Apart from the very numerous citations of Amara, Krsna- 
nfitha gives about three hnndrod and sixty quotations from 


’ A MS. of this work is mentioned in Oppert, LUU of Sanakrit Man- 
naeripU in Private ithraries of Southern India, Vol. n, No. 8S82. 
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nearly tJxirty lexicographers. His most frequently quoted Icxi- 
cogi'aphical authontica ai'e tlic Amarnkoya, the Medinikoya (114 
quotations), the Viyvaprakaya (91 quotations), tlxc Trikaiidayc^, 
and tlxe ^-abduhdhi. The less frequently cited authorities are 
Henxacandi'n, the VriijayautT, the ^’alxhxratnrivali, .TatAdhara, 
Dhanaihjaya, tl»e ^'-alMUirnava, Bliaguri, the HAnlvalT, the 
Ratnakoya, the RAjanirglmnpt, Rudra, ^^Ayvata, Halfiyiullia, 
Dhai'ani, tlio Hhflri|intyoga, AjayapAla, u Dvirflpakoya, Itiihlta- 
sapi'ila, and Vyudi. He. furthermore cites (}ii). 12) ** certain 
eommeiitators’* on Amana and (140. 21) SuhliAti. 

In addition to nutneroiis (juotatious fi'oiu PAiiini and the lit* 
erature ancillary to hia work, there art? found 28 quotations from 
the Kivvikal]>adrunia atid two from the DhAtiidTpiku. 

To the following legal autlionties reference is made : Manu 
(22 times), YAjilavAlkya, Dakwi, Devala, Visnu, IlArTta, Xarada, 
Yama, the Agastyasaihhita, KAtyayana, Gautama, PnrAyai’a, 
PAithlnasi, Hrbas]>ati, the Ratnanmla and ^anklui-likhita ; also 
Kumandaki. 

Ki-snanatlia’s rhetorical authorities are the SAliityadariiana, the 
KAvyAdarya, the KAvyapiukAya, the CaiulrAloka, tlic ITjjvalanlla- 
mani and BhojarAja. Bhamta’s work on the drama is quote?! 
eight times. 

llie SamgTtadAmotlai-a is qnote?l for a musical detinition ; for 
metrical matters, Fiugala, and HalAyudlia’s comment on Pinp^la 
are quoted. 

Astronomy is rejxresented by the SiddliAntayiromani, .Tyotis- 
tattva, and ShryasiddliAnta. 

The medical autliorities to which KrsnanAtlia makes reference 
are Suyruta, the BhAvaprakuya and Caraka. VAtayAyana is 
referred to for erotic material. 

For augury and chiromancy the SAmudiaka, YasantarAja and 
the AdbhutasAgara are cited. 

Finally, a quotation is given from the YajfiapAryyapariyisU. 
Of several quotations I have not discovered the source. 

Various literary works are furthcrmoi'e laid under contribu¬ 
tion for illustrative material. Thus among the Piirunas : the 
VisnupurAi.ia, the Matsya-, Garuda-, Padraa-, Kttrma-, VAmaua-, 
Narasiuha-, Brahma-, and Yayupurunas. The MahAbhArata is 
quoted eight times (including a reference to the BhagavadgItA), 
and the RAmayana once. Other dramas are very sparingly 
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nmdc use of ; wfeK-ncc is made once to the Ui’vayl and once to tlie 
UttarammacariU;. Occasional citations arc found further fi'om 
the KfidambarT, the liap;hnvaiiya, the Kiriitui-jniiiya, the Vasa- 
va<lAttii, and tlie Viy^ipfil^^vadha. 

Krsuanritlia seldom cites other commentators on the ^'akun- 
tala and never by nanu%—thonirh ho once (14G. 2-i) makes 
reference to an (»|nuion exjnvssed hy Mallinfitha in his com¬ 
mentary on the Kii-jilurjunlyii. In the seventh t»f his intrcHluc- 
tory sUmy^rs, lie informs ns, hou'ever, tlmt he sometimes differs 
from jut'vions coinmentjrtors. 

A few of KrsnanHtlm’s interjiretations may be adduced by 
way of illustration. 

In the fourth act (Pischel G-7) Priyaitivada says : “Hurry, 
Aiiusflysl, hurry ! The liennits who are goin^ to llastiruipui’a 
arc making their voices heard.” Ki'siiaufitha (13C. 20) menlions 
the opinion of a somehoily who declai'ea this to be a false read¬ 
ing, becansi* Ilastinapura did not at that time exist. Our com- 
meiitat^rr ingeniously refutes this opinion as follows : Hastiiiri- 
]mm, he says, was Diismanta's capital in that version of the 
(,'akuntaia story which is found in the Hixt book of the ^laha- 
bhrnata, and this is proved hy the following (pintation 
i. 74. i:)=3000); “‘Good’ said they, and all the mighty 
men, setting liefui'e them (.’akuntalA with her son, set out for 
Gajasfihvaya,” where they weiv to meet Diismanta. But, con¬ 
tinues Ivrsiian.Atha, Gajasfihvaya' is nitstinrtpiira. This he 
emleavoi's to pmve by means of two further quotations from the 
tii'st lM)ok of the Mahfihhrimta and the statement of the Trikfin- 
daycMv: “Nfigiihva, Ifastinfipura, GajAhva, ami Ilfistina arc 
synonyms.” Having thus established the positive siile of liis 
argument, namely, that we cannot go behind the authority 
which we may by a little combination deiluce fimn the Kalifi- 
bhfirata, he returns to the objection, formulated in a ipiotation 
from the Viwiupui'fina. Tliis text declares (iv, 19. 10) that “it 
was ITnstiu who founded Hastinfipiii'a ” and Hastin (iv. 1{». jjff.) 
M'as the great-givat-great-grandsou of the adopted son of I)ns- 
manta’s son Bliaiata. But this, says Krsnanutha, simply moans 
that be beautified the city, as did Kiiya upon Rfima’s decease in 
the case of the city of Ayodhya. To be sure tho Mahabharatit 
says : “ Of her (SuvarnA) was born to him (Siihotra) Hastin 
who established this HAstinapura” (MBh. i. 95. 34 = 3787). 
vox- xxin. 6 
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Yet in this ease * establishcMl ’ means no more than * pj'otected 
from destruction.’ In the same >v.ay arc to be undortitooil the 
woixls of tlie Raghnvni'iya, wljicli declares that ^\atrngl»na was 
tire founder of hlathnrfi xv. 28), though this city is 

uevcrthoIcKs described as the cajntal of Kin^ 8uM>na, who made 
one of the gathering at the time of Kin<; Aja’s M oddin^ (Iljijfh. 
vi. 48). 

Very in};eniou8 is Ki-snaniltha’a explanation of the niiconinuin 
word tt/wttrfti*fh‘f/)tt^ whiclj occurs three tiines in the))lay (stanxa 
148:=Pisehe] 112. 2 ; iM'jfinninjf of Act vi. =l*iKchcl IIK. l(i ; 
near the end of Act vii. =l*ischel 107. 2). Tlic word is onli- 
uaiily reganled as the name of a place (PW. s.v.; Apto «.v.); 
but Krsn.ni.atha delinoa as follow'S. First occurrence: “ * whose 
a]>])oamncc {flr//ni = </ftrpuno) is liko tl»at of Apsamses’ {ftr- 
t/utM,. . <7tirp(oti>y ^abdribdhi), i. e. virtually ‘appeann^j like 
an Apsai'as.’ C^rtlic meanin}< is : * whose ))laccof origin (//»»/) 
is the Apsarases,’ i. e. * Apsaras^boru ’ {flrf/unh yondit^ IlahV 
yudha)” (K. 207. 12-14). Second occurrence (K’s text has 
‘fumditJ/nU for Pischel’s Hamnijj/untC) : “ the actions (Iv. supplies 
kHruKijutam) mentioned {Ham<7ifttaui ^uktuui) by the Ajjsaras- 
born {upMru«t'lrl7ui- = tt)>Haroy(mi: t~irt7ta$n youtin^ llalay- 
udha)” (K. 217. 12-13). Tliirdoccurrence: ^*a}MmruHt'irt7u'ira- 
turun^tzszaimflrti^^wirusOrtluV (absti'act with XW-suffix used 
concretely), i. e. * from one Apsaras-boni descended to earth * 
(tirthum yoHUUy Halayndha) ” (K. 317. 11-13). 

As an in8ta)tce of Krsnanfitha’s skill in detecting plfMiit may he 
taken his comments on stanxa 177 (Iv. 2G4.10-lG). In this verso 
he finds four words which contain an intontional ambiguity in 
that they refer botli to the royal honse (or tlio king) and to the 
Sarasvati: 

-sathfofi 1. family 2. stream 

pAwavam 1, pertaining to P&ru 3. exceedingly 

prai&vixndhyt 1. without offspring 3. deserted 

andrye 1. ignoble 3. untrayersahle {apamya) 


Further examples arc to be found at 25. 7-17 (explaining the 
speech of Qakuntalu, Pischel 13. 1-4) and at 36. 24-36. 12 
(explaining the speech of the king, Pischel 19. 12-13). 

A matter apt to escape the notice of the occidental reader 
may be added. In commenting on stanza 202, Krsnanutba calls 
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attention {^93. 9) to the color of tlie lotuR, which is here com¬ 
pared with Sarvailamaua’s hand. He then adds (393. 11) a 
quotation from the Samndi'akA: **Pink palms ai'c a sign of 
royalty (.»/'«»/« piiiiitaitlu rfU'Mn taeya rRjynm mnirdifet)”^ 
Quotations might he multiplied. Yet these citations will 
perhaps Huttice to show the erudition and judgment of Krwm- 
natha. Ills commentary is a contribution to the iMittcr under¬ 
standing of the play. 


* This point is often made in Uie Mah&bh&mta. Compare 1122. 29, 
whei'e, when the king makes the ai^t, his pink fingers (rakttlAgult), 
look like a lotus-cup.— Ed. 



Jupiter Doliclienue .—By Rev. OnARLKe S. Sakders, Aintab, 
Turkey. 

For a tborougli uiulcrstAndiiig of Jnpitor Bolichcniis and ItlK 
wortdupy two thiugH would bo iiccoxHaiy. Hie first of Uicm! is a 
satisfactory knowledge of the old Baal cults or worsbi]) of Syria, 
for M'itbout doubt the cult of Jupiter DulicbcuiiH in its original 
form was simply tbe worsbip of tbc local Baal. How mueb is 
really known coiiecrniiig tlic old Baal worsliip iu North Syria is 
a matter that admits of queation. One valuable source of 
infoi'iuatiou is tbe coins of tbe region, of which more later. 

Again, on Urn Homan side, the cults of tbc purely Roman 
worship of Jupiter—JupiU*r Stator, Jupiter Dejnilsor, etc.— 
would need to be better undeivtood. The relatum of these to 
the national woi'ship has not yet been adeqtutely investigated; 
see, for example, the article “Jupiter” in tbe JUnrj/clojMedia 
Jh'itaimu'u (vol. xiii., p. 780). If this relation could be made 
clear to us, we should very likely see how easy it was for the 
Romans to adopt the Dolicheiius cult, its worshippers among the 
Romans conceiving of it as merely a new manifestation of their 
national worsliip. 

Dolichenus seems to have come into the Roman world as one 
of the Oriental gods, so popular in Rome in the second century. 
The Autonincs being veiy friendly toward the Oriental <miUh 
( witness Antoninus Pius oven building a tcmjile to Jupiter 
HcliopoHtanus), they came in with a rush. Hitbra, tbe most 
popular of all, has little bearing on our subject, tliougb Boliclie- 
uus is elucidated passim in Dr. Cumont's great work on Mitbra.' 
Tlie Egyptian cults have also no interest for us in this connec¬ 
tion. T^vo cults, however, seem to have much in common with 
the worship of Jnpitor Dolichenus, namely, that of Atargatis 
(Derketo), the “Dea Syria” of Hiorapolis, well known through 
Lucian’s J)e Dm St/na^ and that of Jupiter Heliopolitanus. 
There are other cults, as Jupiter Dumascmim^ Jupiter OU/im^ 


‘ Texle* et MonxmenU jigurit x'etatife axtx MytUret de MUhra, Brus¬ 
sels, 1899. 
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etc., b\it scarcely aiiytliing is known of them. On the groniul of 
contiguity, we should expect the inscriptions of the god Azix of 
Edessa, found in Dacia, to throw some light on the subject; but 
that which is gained from them points more probably to aftiui- 
tiea witli the Mithni cult. See Cumont^s Textve H MonumentSy 
\. 250, note 2; 200, note 2. 

Three inacri)>tions of Dacia and the unequivocal testimony of 
Stc]>hauu8 of Hyrjtntiuni locate the original seat of Dolichcnus’ 
M'onOiip at Doliche in C'ominagciio. "While tl>ere are 

many places hcanng this naiue, tlie above roferonce (“ aetennis 
Coinmagenonmi dens”) settles the question. Stephauus, in 
speaking of Doliche in Oonnuagene, mentions the worahip there 
of .Tupiter Dolichenus. The place is ratlier near the southera 
boundary of Conimageue. Its coins l>egiu only with ilarctis 
and Verns. Ptolemaeus is the lii-st geographer to mention it. 
Yet the Macedonian name makes us at least wonder whotltcr it 
was not one of the places whero Alexander the Great’s veterans 
settled. It is very near the juuction of four Koinaii roads; one 
leading to Samosata, one to Kdcssa via Zeugma, one to Gcr- 
manicia (the modern Marash), and one to Oyrrlius and Antioch. 
It is not far (some thirty-six miles) from Cyrrhus, a center of 
Homan soldiers, a fact which probably accounts for the trans¬ 
formation of the local Astarte into “MinertM Cyrrhestiea.” 
This ]>roximity of a great Roman fort may also account for tlie 
distinctively military character of .Tujnter Doliclienus in his 
European transfomation. 

In church history Doliche is noteworthy as being tbc place 
where Eusebius of Samosata was murdered just after the ter¬ 
mination of the Arian controveray. At present it is merely a 
prosperous Turkish village. A mound near by yields pillara, 
capitals, etc., to every digger, and probably this hill was the site 
of Dolichenus’ original temple. The place is notable for the 
large number of sepulclu'cs found there. The only (?) inscrip¬ 
tion, however, thus far discovered among tlicm is a bit of Syriac. 
Tlie present village is notable for an unusually handsome 
mosque, erected probably before the Turkish period. There is 
a much higher hill about two miles away, which is known as 
Dulflk Bubu. It contains a Moslem ziyAret, and probably marks 
an ancient holy jilace. It is possible that tlie original seat of 
the Dolichenus worship was here, but more probably it was the 
hill mentioned above, very near the present Doliche. 
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According to Hcttner {IM Jove DolicheiWy Bonn, 1877), wc 
have a bit of local idiom in the very name “Dolichciins.” 
Steplianiis says that the god was called “Zeus Dolichaios,” l)ut 
tliat “the local usage is Bolichcnus.” is not once used 

in the inscriptions, the foi*ni being JJolic/tennn or a luisspclling 
of the same, or else what seems to be an cclio of one of the 
Syriac forms of the name, whicli is variously wi'ittcii JJohti'y 
JhiJiky etc. 

Wlieu we come to the conventional represiuitiitinns of the 
god, two distinct questions arise: (1) Ilow was ho represented 
at home? (2) AVhat was his appearance in his EurojH*an trans- 
forination ? 

(1) The “Dcii Syria” is abundantly pictured on coins; Jupi¬ 
ter Ilcliopolitaiius ap]>car8 on coins and also on bits of statuary, 
though the latter ai*e generally broken, as in the case of the 
specimens in the museum of the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beyront. Coins of Dolichenus are rare. Tlio writer lias been 
allowed to see some in the possession of Mr. E. Michel of Alex- 
audi-etia. We seem to have liere the original Syrian form. The 
god is standing on an animal which is rather small in pi-oimrtion, 
and both are facing the right. The military accoiitrcmouts so 
pi-ominout in the European transformation are wanting. On 
one coin tJie god—still standing on an animal—is represented as 
under a canopy or roof on pillars. The question at once arises, 
whether the teti-astylo of 67X., vi. 414, is not identical with 
such canopies as these, which are often met with on coins of 
North Syria, certain coins of Zeugma, for example, and othora 
probably belonging to deities whoso names have passed into 
oblivion. 

Little .bronzes with a human being standing on an animal 
more or less fantastic are qnite common. Probably they ara 
also representations of Syrian gods. They are vciy common 
around Zcittln and Geok-snn, in Western Commageuo. This 
branch of the subject is as yet practically uninvestigated, 

(2) In his European transformation there seem to be only two 
features of Dolichenus, on the monuments where he is pic¬ 
tured, which are Oriental; namely, the uplifted position of the 
arms, and the fact that the god stands on an ox which faces the 
right. He has the pileus on his head, the lorica on his body, is 
often pi'ovided with greaves, and wears the soccus. Sometimes 
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thore is the military clonk. lu the right baud is the bipcnnis 
and a thiiiidcr«l)olt in the left. Often n winged victory is about 
to crown him, and an eagle is sonietimes near. In a very few 
eas<‘s the Sun and Moon iigurc, ns in the rcpresontatiou of 
Milhm. Sometimes the god is rci>ruscutcd niimomited, and cer¬ 
tainly once just like the Roman .fnpitcr. This taking on of 
|mrc Riinuin forms Imppens also sotuctimes in the Kgyptmn cults. 

It is a striking feature of the old Syrian gods timt they have 
their partners, though the partners are suboinlinated. Tints, the 
Dea Syrm has her male complement (see Ilettner), and Kiniilarly 
Jnjiitcr Dulichoinis Itas his female associate. She is on an ibex, 
a wild goat or sonte such anitnal, which faces the left, and 
thus Doliehenus and hi.s coinpicmeut face each other on monu¬ 
ments wliere they both exist. Her name in the inscriptions is 
.Tnno; but as Jupiter Doliehenus is the local Baal of .Southern 
Commagenc, so, probably, in the original worship, his comple¬ 
ment Juno bore one of tlie several names under which Astartc 
appears. 

To one interested in Omniuageue, there arises at once the 
question why this distinctively Commagenean god had his origi¬ 
nal seat in so obscure a place. Tlie discoveries of llumann and 
Fiicltstein,' winch sltow so strong a development of the Mithra 
cult in Nimn'id-Dfigh, suggest cite answer.. As the inscription 
there shows that the mgning dynasty at Samosata were follow¬ 
ers of Mitlu-a,’ -wo sliould hardly expeot, very near by, a god 
who could be called “aeternus Commageuorttm deus.’* Again, 
while some of the old sites have kept their identity through the 
ccQturies, one has only to travel through Commagenc, Cyrrhes- 
tica, and Osrhoene, now, to find many old temple sites marked 
as once important centers of worship by the number and size of 
the weather-beaten pillara which are still standing, though 
no I'ccord of their gloiy remains. Doliche may in the pi'e- 
Roman time have had an importance in tlie religious world of 
Southern Commagenc of which wo now know very little. 

Hettuer does not enter at all iuto the manner in which 
Doliehenus was worsliipped. Of this very little is known. That 
thci'c used to be dolicft^na^ just as there were mithrea in the cult 
of Mithia, is fully ascertaiiicd, such having been actually 


' Reisen in Kleinatien und Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1890. 
< See Cumont, TexU» et MonunwiU, ii. 187 f. 
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fouud.' The coius would seem to show that the tetrastylc was 
a feature of the worship of the old Syriau gods. Such a tetra- 
style with Jupiter Dolicheuus under tl»e open wof is figured on 
one of the coins mentioned al)OVC. Would it bo too hold a con¬ 
jecture to asseit tliat sucli a tetrastyle did not represent the 
original seal of worship, but that it was a feature of the country' 
thou, as tlio siy;li*ct is nou*, and that very likely many modern 
aiyurcts rejtrcsent such ancient liigh places ? 

SttcertfoA is used so often as to show jilaiidy that the priestly 
idea and fuiietion were very fully developed. 
woiil ocenmng in a way that makes us wonder wliether it does 
not mark a special class, being employed, tlmt is, in something 
like its primary meaning (wliitc-clothed), and not in tlie usual, 
secondary sense of the word. See especially the Komau inscrip¬ 
tion CJL. vi. 40G (also p. 834, note to 40G), jyro wloulfi 
sarerdotium et I’lnididutorum et colitonmK In the same iiisciip- 
tion, lecticari dei. Tnclinium^ VIL. iii. 4780(b), and cem/- 
torinm^ quoted by (Jiimont,* rather go to show* something like 
a sacrament, or at least a sacrificial meal. There was such in 
tlic cult of Mitbra j and in tl»e upper part of Commagcnc, among 
some of the Ktiznl-bash Koords, there is probably sometliing of 
the same tiling to-day. Though kept secret as much as possi¬ 
ble, it is known tliat such rites exist. 

Aside from the hints contained in these and like words, we 
have no knowledge of the details of the woi-sliip, beyond udiat 
may be iufciTed from the little we know about the cults of 
Mithra and Atargatis. Yon's were evidently quite a feature of 
the worship—hence many of the inscriptions. JC-tJhmu 
ex ju»m nnmmts would go to show a dcgi-oo of personal rela¬ 
tion, or at least the possibility of receiving impi'cssions from the 
god 1 ‘egarding his will. 

As no inscriptions have been found in the East (so far as I am 
awai'e) relating to Bolichenus, we are obliged to speak of this 
god hereafter with exclusive reference to his Western transfor¬ 
mation. These Eastern cults do not seem to have taken root at 
all in Greece; it is the Roman world which follows them. 
Ilettner gives the following as the distribution of the tliree 
cults, in the Western world: 


> See CumoDt, Texte$ et JhfonumenU, i. 8S8. 
* Textes et ifonumente, i, 830, note 8. 
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Africa. 
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18 

5: 

1 *14 37 ” 115 


It must be bonie iu miud tliAt the above list includes not only 
iii8on])tiotis but tituU as well; often, for example, only a statue 
or part of a bas-relief, which, however, has features which make 
it without doubt the titulus of such and sttcb a god. 

In two Dacian in 8 cri 2 )tion 8 lleliopolitauiis and Dolichcnus are 
joined together. Tins is good evidence of tlie close resemblance 
which w’as recognised as existing between the two cults. iVs iu 
Nortli Syria tlio two deities were different local manifesta- 
tioiiM of the same god, essentially, so iu Europe their votaries 
looked upon them as holding much the same relation. Leave 
the sex ont of account, and the same would probably be true of 
Dca .Syria also. 

It I'cmaina to answer briefly three questions pertaining to the 
Dolichcnus cult iu Enrope: (1) How did it get there? (2) 
^V^lere did it take root, and to what de^ee ? (3) The dates 
a tjno and ad quern. 

(1) How did it get to Europe ? The first answer that comes 
to mind is, that of course the legions in the East brought it 
back with them (compai'c I'acitus, the legion from the Blast 

saluting the rising sun”), they had become votaries of 
Mithra. But this is probably a wrong inference. We must 
especially boar in mind that, so far as we can tell from compari¬ 
son of the representations on coins and on bas-reliefs found in 
Enrope, it was not a pui'ely Oriental cult, but a tran^ormed 
Oriental cult, that was so popular in the Roman empire. 

One fact which especially attracts our attention is the fre¬ 
quent recurrence of the name Marimw, and the way in which it 
is connected wdth eaecrdoe^ iu the inscriptions. It seems proba- 
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ble that ‘Olarimia” waa a uamc specially connected with the 
cult; perhaps it was the name of a priestly family, or rnnk.' 

In the early centuries tlicro seems to have been a very large 
number of tiadors from the Kast tliroughout tlic llomau empire. 
The inscriptions prove their e.'cisteiu'e as far as Lyons, at least, 
and pixihnbly they travelled over the known world ns diligently 
ns do tO'day tlie Armenians, and still more, the Syrians of the 
Beyrout region. \Vc must also reiiunnlH’r the vast iiuniher of 
slaves from the East, so plentiful especially in Koine. As 
Clu'istianity often worked up from slaves to their masters, why 
may not the worsliip of I>oUcheiuis have done the same ? 

Outside of Italy, these cults sepm to have taken firmest root 
ill Dacia. When this province was di’aincd of men after Tni- 
jail’s subjugation of the countiy, Eiitropius tells us tliat tlic 
emperor ordered that large drafts be made on all jiaits of the 
empire to rc^people the country. The inscriptions of Asis of 
Kdesea in Dacia show us tliat a large di'aft was taken from 
Oarbocno, just across the Kupbrates from Commagenc. Why 
should not the presence of the Dolichcniis cult in Dacia Icml us 
to believe tliat such a transplanting took place, at tliat time, 
from Oonimageue also? Tliat oven associations and giiiUbi of 
Syrians existed there, and in numbers too, is shown by the 
inscriptions. 

Juvenal’s “Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes” 
shows us what an inHaenco the oriental pait of tlie Roman popu¬ 
lation had at that time, if not on the govemuiout, at least on the 
life of the people. MHiat with merchants, soothsayers, daucing- 
girls, soldiers, and slaves, the different lines of influence from 
the Blast were continually tightening tlieir grasp on the West. 

The objection may bo made that, if the influences of these 
cnlts had been so powerful, later Roman literature would reflect 
them more. The Mithra cult may be quoted in answer. The 
enormous number of its monuments shows how it flourished,— 
even some of the emperors patronized it,—and yet what can we 
learn of it from Latin authors ? It is very evident, at all events, 
that the priests of Dolicheuiis were everywhere zealous in 
propagating their religion, and that their efforts were success¬ 
ful. Hcttncr thinks that the influence of the soldiery in spread- 

' See, however, £d. Meyer, in Boscher’s L$xkon der Myihologie, s. v. 
Dolichenus,” who suggests that this is a Latinized form of the Syriac 
mama "(our) lord.” 
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ing Uio cult has been overestimated. Wc know, however, Uiat 
the XVI. Icgiou “ Flavia fiinm ” served in Commagene. Officers 
were changed from legion to legion, and thus may have influ¬ 
enced other legions when serving later in Europe. There were, 
moreover, at least six cohorts from Commagene, and tluit tlicsc 
cohorts were very hujy in 2 )ropagating their ancestral worahip is 
cxtmncly prohahlc. 

(2) Whet'e dul the ^t^or^Itip titke foot^ ami to \ehat tlegrt^e? So 
far us e.\‘tant inscriptions give us an ajiswer, the cult of Dolichc- 
mts seems to have taken root quite docjdy in Dacia, Pannonia, 
Gonnauia, Britannia, Itily .and Rome. In Dacia, two or three 
cohoits from Commagene served a long time. In Paimonia, 
priests and merchants seem to have been very active, and wo 
find one inscri^ition, “Synis ex rogione Dolica.” As to Eng¬ 
land, wc know (i. e., can certainly infer) that Dea Syria, Helio- 
]>olitanus and Dolichenns were all taken thci'o by Cohort I. of 
the “llammii.” This name has with gi'eat proKability been 
refemd to tlie Syrian city Hama (Hamath). If tliis explana¬ 
tion is correct, tlic fact sliows how true it is that these worship¬ 
pers regaialed a numher of distinct Syrian colts as essentially 
tlie same; for HamA is far beyond tlio territory of DoHchemis, 
and tlicre is no evidence tending to sliow that the Dolichcuus 
woivhip had in its own land anything like the wide-reaching 
influence of Dca Syria, as attested by Lucian of Samosata. 

As to the degree to which tliese cults affected the tenatories 
involved, we can only guess. The influence must, however, 
have been very considerable in Dacia and Pannonia, and in Eng¬ 
land in the small territory north of Hadrian’s wall, whei'e all the 
English inscriptions but one are found. 

(3) Tfie <late. The earliest inscriptiou known, which is dated, 
is one in England; namely the inscription OIL. vii. 50C, belong¬ 
ing to the time of Antoninus Pius, 139-161 A. D. The temple 
of Dolichenns on the Aventiiie was probably built (aedificatus) 
oi* i-ecognizcd as a temple in tim time of the Antonines. That 
such a temple \^'a8 founded (conditus) before the time of Claud¬ 
ius is very probable. Hettner, using arguments put forth by 
Jordan' in treating of the temple of the Dea Syria at Rome, 
concludes that the worship of Dolichenus must have become 


' In RerfMS, 1878, p. 880. 
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natni-alizcd, so as no longer to appear foreign to Uic Romans, at 
the time when CLaiulius brought the Aveutine within the limits 
of the pwuerium, as foreign gods were forbidden within the 
pinnei'iutn. 

We cannot suppose that the cult of Ooliehonus went from 
Comwagonc to England at a bound. It is found tliere, boM'- 
ever, in the time of Antoninas Pius. In this connection ('/Z. 
vii. 310 is interesting, vetuatatv co(/^^wywr«;n),” Tlic 

inscri]>tio]t is not earlier than the close of the second century, 
but how miicli older was the temjjlc ? It seems imjiossiblc to 
account for the facts known except on the supposition that in 
the first cxujtmy, and possibly even earlier, the cult first began 
to M'ork westward; compare the earlier appearance of Dca Syria 
in Italy. Later tbe cult seems to have become merged in that 
of Mithra. CIX/. vi. 412 and 413 show tbe beginning of this 
process, in the dedication to tlie Sun and Dolichenus togetlicr. 
Yet the veiy late date of some of tlic iusciiptions makes it 
probable that it continued to maintain its separate existence in 
some localities, at least, until tbe time when Christiauity rcle- 
gated so many of these cults to oblivion. 


BihUo{/raphy of Kalidasa^a MalaviJcdgnimiira ami Vih'Or 
moi'va ^..—By Moktoomkby Sohuylek, Jr., United States 
Embassy, St. Poterebiirg, Biissia. 


I.v the laj<t volume of the Jiuminl of the AmoriMUi OiiciitAl 
Society (xxii, 1901, pp. 237-248) I piibliidicd a bibliogi'ajdiy of 
“1110 Editions and Tnuislations of The pi'cscnt 

])aper is designed U> eoinjilete the bibliography of tlio dramatic 
works of ICrdidfisa by collecting a list of the editions and trans¬ 
lations of the other two plays of the Hiudu Shakespeare. Of 
these, the Viknnnorvtt^'t is universally acknowledged to be the 
coin]>ositioii of ICrdidnsa; but about the authorship of the 
MiVfipihiiynimUra thei*e has been considerable discussion. The 
chief grounds upon which are based the arguments against the 
authorsinp of Kiilidasa arc the great inferiority of tliis drama in 
2 )ootic raent, ami its clumsiucas in construction, when eom])ared 
with the ^akuuUdii and the 'Mh’inuormn;\. It is not possible 
or desirable to go into the disenssiou here, but it will bo sutti- 
ciciit to say that tbe eonscusus of opinion at the j>rescnt time is 
in favor of admitting the ns the eonipositioii 

of Killidusa, and accordingly it will be included in the present 
study.' 


^^lALAVIICAGNIMITRA. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. EngUth- 

1. Mrdavikilgnimitra, translated into English prose by C. 11. 
Tawney. 

Firat edition. Calcutta, 1876, 8vo, pp. x-1-83. 
Second oflition. Calcutta, 1891, 12mo, pp. 121. 

* Here, as in the *‘Ediiiotis and Trauslaiiona of (^'akuntal&P the trans¬ 
lations are arranged according to the language in which they are writ¬ 
ten, and under each heading ohronolc^ical sequence is followed. In 
transcribing titles I have usually retained the spelling of the original. 
Works of general criticism of KfilidSsa which deal only incidentally 
with the plays are not noted here. Nor have manuscripts been 
included, altliough 1 hope to catalogue them in my forthcoming Biblio~ 
graphy of the Sernskrtf Drama (Columbia University Press). 


M. SchiiyleTy 


di 


[im. 


%. Mfilarikuguimitra, a Sanskrit drama, translated into English 
prose by G. R. Nandargikar. 

Poona, 1879, 8vo, pp. 63. 

[Sec also under Text Editions, Nos. 19, 13, 14.] 


B. French. 

1. Malavika et Agiiimitra. Tradiiit iiour la ))rcnuei'e fuis on 
fraiiyais par P. E. Eoucaux. 

Paris, 1877, ICmo, pp. xi+llS (Bibl. Orient. Elze- 
virienue, no. xiv). 

9. Mrilavikfignimitra. Aguimitra et Malavika, comedie en cinq 
actes et nn prologue, melco do j)ro8o et de vera, traduito 
de Sanscrit et du ])rucrit par Victor Henry. 

Paris, 1889, 8vo, pp. xii+110. 

(Kxtr. des Mem. de la Soc. des Sciences de Lille.) 


O. Qarman. 

1. Mtllavika und Aguimitra, eiu Drama des Kfilidiisa in fhuf 
Aktcn, sum oraten Male ttbersctxt von Albracht ^yeber. 
Berlin, 1856, lOmo, pp. xlviUH-107. 

9. hlalavika und Agnimitra, ein indisebes Schauspiel, metrisoh 
hberseut you Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipzig, 1881, 32mo, pp. 74. 

D. Datch. 

Danseres en Koniug. !Malavika on Aguimitra. Tooneelstuk 
nit hot Sauski'et vertaald door J. van dcr Vliet. 

Haarlem, 1889, 8vo, pp. 139. 


E. Swedish. 

Malavika. Ett iudiskt sk&despel. Frdu Sanskrit Ofrersatt af 
H. Edgren. 

Malmo, 1877, 8vo. 


r. DsnUb. 

Kougen og Danserinden. Lystspil i fern Akter. Oversat af 
£. Brandes. Med Teguinger. 

Kjbbeuhavn, 1874, 8vo. 
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O. Italian. 

1. MalAvioft 0(1 Agsiimitro. Dmmina iu ciiiqao Atti. Tmdotto 

cla Antonio ]ifAi*AXKi. 

Milano, 1871 (in lus Tiiatro Scolto Indiano, vol. I.). 

2. Mfilnviktlgnimitm. Ili-nmma indiano tmdotto in italiano da 

FmncuKco Cinimino. 

Napoli, 18II7, 12nio, pp. xi-|-12C. 

B. Bohamian. 

Mfilavikd a Agniinitra. Pi'olokil ^ubaty. 

Pmg, 1893, 8vo, pp. 102 (Sboniik svetovo poesielfi). 

I. Bangali. 

Millavikfignimitrn, tmnslated into Boogali by Sonriudi'o Moliun 
Tagore. 

Calcutta, 1877, 18mo. 

J. Marathi. 

1. Raja Agiiimiti’a, a Marathi translation of the MulavikAguimi- 

tra by Vamau Shaatri Islainpnrkar. 

Bombay, 1889, 8to, pp. 204. 

2. MdlaYikaguimitra. Translated into Marathi by Ruo Saheb 

Naruyan GopAl RAjo. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 15G. 

3. Sanglta MiUavikAguimiti'a NAtak, or the drama of Mulavika 

and Agnimitra in musical rerse. Translated into Mara¬ 
thi by BAlkrsna GangAdhar Varde. 

Bombay, 1896, 8vo, pp. 130. 

E. Hindi. 

MAlavikAgnimitra. Translated from Sanskrit into Hindi by 
Sita Rama. 

Cawnpore, 1899, 8vo, pp. 70. 

Ij. Oujerati. 

MulaTikagnimitra. Translated into Gujerati by R. TJdaryarama. 
Bombay, 1870, 8vo, pp. 109. 
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TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Mul.’ivikfignimiti'a, Textiim prinins e<lulit et varictfttem scrip* 

turac adjecit O. F. Tullberg. Vol. i [uo more pui»- 
lished]. 

]}o!ni, 1840, 8vo, pp. ix+108. 

2. Mfilavikugnimiti'a. 

Homlwiy, 1808, Kvo, j>p. 44-89, lithographed. 

3. MfilavikAginmitra. A Sjiiiskrit Play. With the* comnu'iitary 

of Kfitayavctiia. Kdited with notes hy Sliankar P:n,i« 
durang Pandit. (In lloinhay S^inskrit Senes, Ko. vl.) 
First edition. Ilomhay, 1809, 8vt), pp. xxxi.\4'104. 
Second edition. Homhay, 1889, 8vo, pj). xxxv4-^3l>. 

4. ^irdavikiignimitra: a Drama. Edited witli Notes by Pandit 

Taranatlm TarkavachasjKiti. 

First edition. Calcutti, 1870, 8vo, ))p. 105. 

Second edition. Calcutta, 1887, 8vo, pp. 148. 

5. Mulavikilgnimitra, das ist^Ialavika and Agiiiiuitra, ein Drama 

Kididiisa*8 in fflnf Aktcn. Mit kritisehen und erklilron- 
duii Anmerkiingen herausgegebcu von F. Jlollciisini. 
T^eipzig, 1879, 8vo. 

0. MfilavikOgnimitni with the commentary named Kumslmgiri- 
rfijlya of Kilpiyavema. 

Vizagsipatam, 1884, 8vo, i>p. 133. 

7. Mrdavikslgnimiti'a, c<litcd with an original comuicntiiry hy 

Mritytifijaya Nismiika. 

Miulnw, 1885, 8vo, pp. 202. 

8. Mrdavik:lgni)nitra. 

Little Kanjiveram, 1886, 8vo, ])]>. 04. (In Oi'antha char- 
actei-a.) 

9. Mtllavikaguimitra. Sanskrit text >nth full notes in English 

by M. O. Sadagopaebariar. 

Bombay, 1889, 8vo. 

10. Mrdavikilgnimitra, edited with the commentary of Kfitaya- 

vema, and wdth explanatory English notes hy K. P. 
Parab. 

Bombay, 1890, 8vo, pp. 153. 

11. Mfdavikrignimitra. Edited with the commentary of Kfipiya- 

vema. 

Bombay, 1891, 12mo, pp. 112. 
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12. Mrilftvikfignimitra/ With the commeutary of Katayavema. 

Edited with explauatory Engliali notes. 

Bombay, 1891, 8vo, pp. 158. 

13. Malayikil^nimitra, with the wmmentary of Kautyavcina 

and Hcveral others embodied therein, edited with critical 
notes and translation by S'. S'eshudri Ayyar. 

Poona, 1896, 8vo, j)p. 303. 

14. MfilaTikapumitra', edited with a close Knglisli translation 

by Sadnshiv Blurarfiv Bhflgvat. 

Poona, 1897, 8vo, pp. 126. 

15. Mulavikriguimitm. Edited with a commentary, notes and 

translation by M. C. S'atakopficAri. 

Knmbakoiiam, 1000, pp. 152. 

ORITZOAL WORS& 

1. Annotations on Sanskrit Classics. The MulavikAgnimitra. 

(In The Sansknt Reader [SaihskitapHthavall]. A 
monthly luagaxino of Sanskrit literature, Bombay, 
1884, 12mo, vol. ii, pt. 4, pp. 48. 

2. Hollonseii, Friedrich. Beitriigo ziir crklArnng dev Mdlavikft. 

In ZDMG. xiii, pp. 480-490. 

3. C'appeller, C. C. Ohscrvationcs ad Kalidasae Malavikag* 

nimitram. 

4. Haag, Friedrich. Zur Texteskritik iind Ei'klkruug von Kftli- 

dAsa’s MalavikAgnimitra. Erster Teil. Ansziig aus deni 
Programin dor Kantonsschule pro 1871-72. 

Frauenfeld, 1872, 4to. 

6. Vlict, J. van der. Malavikft-Mafijulika. 

(In Bijdrage, VI. v(=xlix), p. 169seq.) On resem¬ 
blances between the MAlavika and the ICathasarit- 
sagara. 

6. Webei’, Albrecht. Zur ErklArong der Malaviku. 

(In ZDMG. xiv, p. 261.) 

7. Analysis of Miilavikugnimiti-a in II. H. Wilson’s Hindu 

Theater, vol. ii, Appendix. 
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VIKRAMORVACr. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. BnglUh. 

1. Vikrama and ITrvafii, a draum translated from the original 
Sanskiit, by 11. II. Wilaon. 

(In hia Hindu llicatcr, vol. i.) 

Vikraniorvaw. I'ninslatwl into Kngliah jprose by K. H. 
Cowell. 

Hertford, IHfil, 8vo. 

3. Vikramoi-vayl. Translated into Kiiglish lyrical verse by 
Brajeiidmnath Dc. Canto T. 

(In Calcutta Review, Oct. 1884, pp. 440-442.) 

[See alao below under Text Editions Nos. IG, 18,19.] 

B. French. 

1. Vikramorva^I Ourvaci dounec pour dc rh^'roisme. 
Brarae traduit dn Sanscrit par-P. K. Foueaux. 

Paris, 18G1, 8vo, i)p. 96. 

Paris, 1879, ICmo, pp. 137. (Hibl. Orientale EIkc- 
virienne, no. xxvi.) 

O. Oernutn. 

1. IJrwasi, der Preis dcr Tapferkeit. £in indisehes Schanspicl. 

Au 6 dem Sanskrit und Prakrit nbei^ctzt von K. G. A. 
Hoefer. 

Berlin, 1837, 8vo, pj). viii-flOO. 

2. Urwasi und der Held. Indiscbcs Melodram von Kalidasa, 

dem Bichtor dor Sakuntala. Aus dom Sanskrit und 
Prakrit metrisch Ubersetzt von B. Hirzel. 

Fraucnfeld, 1838, 16mo, pp. xxx+164. 

3. VikramorvapI, das ist Urw'asi, der Preis dcr Tapferkeit, eiii 

Drama Kalidasa’s, in fttuf Akten. Hei'ansgcgcbou, Qber- 
setzt und erl&utert von F. Bollensen. 

St. Petersburg (Leipzig), 1846, 8vo, 2 pts., pp. 
xvu+6084-88. 

4. TJrvasi. Bentsch metrisch bearbeitet von E. Lobcdaiiz. 

Leipzig, 1861, 16mo, pp. xiv+llS. 

5. XTrvasi, eiu indisehes Schaaspiel von Kalidasa, metrisch Ober< 

setzt von Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipzig [1880], 32mo, pp. 80. 
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D. Swedish. 

1. Vikrainorvaoi. Ofversat och forklart at C. J. Bcrgstedt. 

Stockholm, 1840, 8vo. 

2. Vikramorvaci. Ofversat af A. J. Callln. 

Ilelsingborp, 18G6, 8vo. 

B. iteUsD. 

Vikramorvasi, ilramiiia tradotto di Francesco (-immino. 

Torino, 1890, 8vo, pp. 70. 

F. Spe&ish. 

Vikramorvasi, drama del poeta indio Kalidasa .... Version 
direcU del Sanskrit jwr (4arcfa Ayuso. 

Madrid, 1874, 8vo, pj>. 136. (In Biblioteca San¬ 
skrits, edited by the translator.) 

O. Bohemian. 

Urvaai. Drama v pgti jednunich od Kalidusy. Emannel Fait. 

Prag, 1890, 4“, pp. 10. (Progi-amm £ech. Beal- 
gymnase.) 

H. Bengali. 

Vikramorvaci translated into Bengali by Kalipraaana Singh. 
Calcutta, 1857, 8vo. 

I. Oajvnti. 

1. Vikramorvaci. Translated into Qujerati by R. Udayar.ama. 

Bombay, 1868, 8vo. 

2. Vikramorvashi. A Sanskrit drama in 5 acts translated into 

Gujerati prose and verse with critical, explanatory and 
mythological notes, and a complete life of the poet by 
Kilabhili Ghanashydmi Bhatt. 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 258. 

TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Vikramorvasi: a drama. AVitb a commentary explanatory 

of the Pracrit passages. 

Calcutta, 1830, 8vo, pp. 122. 

2. TTrvaaia Fabula Calidasi. Tcxtnm sanscritum edidit, inter- 

pretationem latinam et notas illustrantcs adjecit Robertas 
Lenz. 

Beroliui, 1833, 4to, pp. xxv-|-238. (Same text as 
No. 1.) 
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3. Vikminorvayl. A Drama by Kalidasa. Edited by Monier 

Williams. 

Ilertfowl, 3849, 8vo. (Prakrit passages in Sanskrit 
only.) 

4. Vikramorvavi .... prakiiabbusayrM; chilyayil sahitim. 

liombay, 1859, 8vo, pp. 119. (Lithographed.) 

5. VikramorvavT. Edited by Ramayasanim Tarkaratiia. 

Calcutta, 1808, 8vo. 

fi. Vikramorvayl nama troUikam. KdiU-d with notes by liunui- 
maya Sarman. 

Oalentta, 1869, 8vo, pp. ii+155. 

7. Viki’amorvayl tvotokain. 

Calcutta, 1870, 12mo, pp. 67. (Prakrit passages in 
Sanskrit only.) 

8. Vikramoi'vashi, a drama in five acts, by Kalidasa. Edited 

with the commentary of Tilrfinfitha ^i-maii by Pandit 
Jibananda Vidyasagaiit. 

Calcutta, 1873, 8vo, pp. 184. 

9. Kfilidasa’s Vikmmorvilylyara, herausgogeben uach drlivid- 

ischen TTandschriften von R. Pischel. 

Berlin, 1875, 8vo (Ausxiig aim dem Monatsb. dor 
Konigl. Akad. der Wisseus. an Berlin. Kachtrag 
zum Oktober-heft, pp. 609-670). 

10. Vikramorvayiyara. . . Edited with Engli^ notes by Shankar 

P. Pandit. (In Bombay Sanskrit Series, no. xvi.) 

Firet edition. Bombay, 1879, 8vo, pj). xii+162. 
Second edition. Bombay, 8vo, pp. 310. 

11. Vikramorvayl naUka. 

Little Conjeevarara, 1883, 8vo, pp. 60- (In Grantha 
characters.) 

12. Vikramorvayl, with interpretation of the Prakrit passages. 

Viaagapatam, 1883, 16mo, pp. 118. 

13. Vikramorvayl with a commentary. Edited by pri Para- 

vastu Bhatto Kadha Charya. 

Vizagapatam, 1883, 8vo, pp. 180. 

14. Vikramorvayl nfi^kam with commentary. 

Madras, 1884, 8vo, pp. 24. 

15. Vikramorvayiya with the commentary (PraVfiyika) of Ran- 

gaualha. Edited by K. P. Parab and M. R. Telang. 
Bombay, 1888, 8vo, pp. 148. 
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16. Vikramorvaglyam. The Studeut’s Practical Edition with 

Saoskrit Text, Eugliah Translation and Notes bj G. B. 
Vaidya. 

Bombay, 1894, 2 Pts., 8to, pp. xii-f-dO+^ilO. 

17. Drama of Vlkramoi*vn«hi. Edited with an clncidary com¬ 

mentary in Sanskrit by Moreshvar RTimcbaiidra Kfde. 
Bombay, 1896, 8vo, pp. 173. 

18. Vikramorva 9 lya with the coinmontaiy Arthaprakri 9 ikri. 

Edited w'ith an English ti'anslation, critical and explana¬ 
tory notes, and varioiia readings by M. R. Kfile. 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 374. 

19. Yikramorvasiyam. With Sanskrit Text, English Transla¬ 

tions, Copious Notes and an elaborate introdnetion, by 
Keshar Balkrishna Paraujpe. 

Bombay, 1898, 12mo, pp. 264. 

[See also above under Translations, C. 3.] 

ORITIOAL WORKS. 

1. Apparatus oritiens ad Ilrvasiam fabulam Calidasi, quern tan- 

quam suae ejus Hbri editiouis appendicem lK>ndinii con- 
scripsit Robertiis Leuz. 

Berolini, 1834, 4to, pp. 36. 

2. .Taoksou, A. V. Williams. Time analysis of >Sanskrit Plays. 

I. The Dramas of Kfdidusa. 

(In JAOS. XX, pp. 341-369.) 

OOLLEOTED WORKS. 

1. Oeuvres completes de Kdlidtlsa tiaduites du Sanscrit eu 

fraD 9 ai 8 pour la promidre fois par Ilippolytc Fauohc. 
Paris (l^Ieaux), 1869-60, 2 vols., 8vo. 

2. Teatro Scelto Indiano tradotto dal Sauscrito da Antonio 

Mai-azzi. Vol. Primo. Teatro di Calidasa. 

Milano, 1871, 12mo, pp. 429. 

3. Mahakavi Ealidaser Granthuvali. Edited by Nava Kumar 

Basu. 

Calcutta, 1892. 

4. Mahakavi Kfiliduscr GranthilvalT. Edited by Upendra N&tb 

Mukherji. 

Second edition. Calcutta, 1890, 8vo, pp. 1356. 


A Manuscript of Oul u Maurus, a Scvcnteent/i Centuri/ 
Persian Romance^ in the Library of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. —By Dr. Abraham Yohannan, Columlila TTnivor- 
8ity, New York City. 

Amoko tlic iiiaimscriptA in tlu> lihmry nf (.'<»]iniibia iriiivtn-- 
aity tbcM'C ih a small octavo volmm* of a scventfcntli century 
Poreian roinaiitie poem, to wlncb it is aiijirnpriate to call furtlicr 
attention. It is a inainiscnpt inosentcd to the library by Mr. 
S. P. Avery. The book is entitled (hilii Xtiurtiz y 6^), 
or Rose and New Year’s Day; and it contains an attractive 
specimen of tlie romantic epopee of Persia, which may be of 
some interest to studeuta of medintval literature as well as l«» 
Orientalists, because of the parallels a’hich it affords to compo¬ 
sitions in the 'VN’'est. 

From the introductory lines of the romance we learn that the 
writer of tliis poetical work was a Turk, and in the coloplion we 
arc told his name, MiraA Datilat Rir-fi Beg HanIkT 

a»d that he wrote the poem in tlie yeara 

A.H. 1033-103G (A.D. 1021—lC;i4). According to his own 
statement, ho wrote it originally in Tnrkisl), and afterward 
translated it into Peraian. It is a result of this jn-oeess, evi¬ 
dently, that a few Turkish wonls are to be found in the book, 
'riius, the woi-ds Stn (^^), ‘thing,’ and ‘woman, 

wife,’ which are Arabic-Turkish, have occasionally been 
employed, instead of the regular Persian tenns, which arc d/i 
(jr*^) for the fonner and zou for tlm latter. 

A similar work wliich onr writer may have taken as a model 
is the Xuurfiz A (thI^ composed by Khwfijft Kirmfinl ^ 

in A.n. 742 (A.D. 1341-1342); cf. Ethe, in GrHiidiHsii dfr 
Iranizchen PlnfoloyiCy ii. 249. According to Erdmau, ZI)MC.^ 
ii. 212, the manuscript of this poem in the University Library 
of Kasan was copied by Iliiji ginilnt at Samar¬ 

kand iu A.IT. 1038 (A.D. 1029), and was dedicated to the vizir 
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Tfijuddlu Ahmad ‘Iraqi 

prised 6230 half-verses or 2015 full verses. Another copy of 
KhwAjft Kirnumrs work is found in the Uritish Museum; it was 
probably made by one Tftranshfih according to Rieu, 

Cattilitifiif t(f Pt^'Minn ii. 807 and 022. Tlio title 

of the book is tliere given as (hd A Xnuritz^ precisely a« in our 
manuscri]»t, whereas l liijT Sinfinl, according to Krdman, calls it 
XanrAz ft Qul^ the order of the names being reversed. There 
is still another book of the same nature by Maulanfi .Talfd iiddln 
Ahmad of 8hlra» (^1^^ commonly called 

Jalfil Tabib composed in A.IT. 734 (A.D. 1334), 

and dedicated to lire Prince 6iyfith uddln Kaikhtisiuu; ef. 
Kieu,CWo/o^Mf •*/P<^i'»uin ^^SS.y ii. 867; Ethe, /w, cH. aupm; 
Daulatshfdi (ed. Browne, p. 298); Pissxi, Stonn ddUt Poeaitt 
Pemiana, ii. 210. 

With the exception of the title, Gut ft XaurQz^ almost all 
the names of the persons and places connected with this ])reseut 
romance are different from those meutioned iu the manuscript 
of KhwiTjft Kirnulul, a.s briefly dcscriWd by Krdman atid Ethe. 
KliwujA KirmAuI, for examjde, says tliat Naurns was the son of 
Shfih KtiUx BLM),of ICliorasriu, and Qiil was the daughter 

of the Byuuitiiie emperor y"***^)- ])ix>8ent inamiscript, 
on the other hand, says that Naurflx was the son of Slulh Fer- 
rukh of NauShud (t>L&^), and that tlie father of 

(^ul was Mushkiu ShtTh (sLw of Ferklitlr A 

gi'eat ttuml)er of similar dirergoncc.s in names and incidents 
might be noted, as far as can be gathcifd from so scanty a 
desenption. 

Witl» reference to the Gal ft Xaurfiz of Jahll Tabib, I cannot 
judge, as no detailed iufoiiuation is acecssiblo to me beyond the 
brief statements of Ricu, Ethe, and Pixxi; but the introductory 
verses of all tliree manuscripts vary. Tlic opening lines of 
Khwfljft Kinnftnrs poem, according to Rieu (Cataloffuty ii. 622), 
run: 
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The maDugcript of Jahll Tabib begiDs tlius, according to Ricu 
{Caff(h(/uey ii. 867): 


li)L». tXjLj "ilU 

Tlic beginning of tl>o ('olumbia wanuRcript, on the other hand, 
is different from botli the others, and rnus as follows; 


So mneh may be said by the way of general inti'oduction. 
We may now turn directly to the work itself. 

The mauugcnpt as it lies before us makes a volume of 60 
folios, each measuring 12)^ X 7^ ceutimetei‘8, size of the written 
portion, 21X11 oeutimeters siae of the whole page. It is bound 
ill maroon leather, and the tops and edges of the pages are appro¬ 
priately gilded. The first page is illuminated and the remaining 
ones are sprinkled with gold and framed with gilded marginal 
lines. 

The writing is in a good clear taTtq hand, fw'o columns of 12 
lines to the ]>agc. 

Among the peculiarities of the writing may be noticed the 
occasional use of ^ for In cases where the long straight 

line is used for the letters (j*< and (Jl, the former is sometimes 
distinguished by three dots below the line ( v). 

Turning to the meter of the poem, it may bo added that the 
work is in the iimthnaol form, and consists of 1560 

rhyming couplets. It is divided into 126 sections, which arc 
indicated by rubric headings in the manuscript. 

The first six sections (§§ 1—6) of the poem are devoted to an 
invoeation of God for divine grace and inspiration for the task, 
and there arc the usual ascriptions of pi-aUe to the deity and to 
his prephet Mohammed, w'hose ascent into heaven is briefly 
described according to the Koran. The seventh section (§ 7) is 
a eulogy of the great Moghul ruler Shfih Jahangir (»La 
^ whom it should be said that the writer dedicated 
his poem. The eighth section (§ 8) is a reflection on the exist¬ 
ing lack of faith in the world. In the ninth section (§ ft) the 
author recounts the inspiration he has received iu a dream to 
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write the book. Witli the tenth section (§ 10) the poet is at 
last ready to begin the romantic story, the nanation of which 
ocenpics the I’cmaiuing 116 sections. The main ])ai'ts of it may 
be briefly epitomixod in the following {mruphrase. 

In tlic country of Nau Shfid (i>Lii yi) in Pmia (?) thei'O was 
a great and famous king named Fci^rukh (^^)t whose liapjty 
reign was marred by the sad fact that ho han no sou to succeed 
to the crown. After maiiy years of expectation and earnest 
prayer, a son was at last Imrn to him on the flrst day of the new 
year. It was for tliis auspicious rc>ason that the child was given 
the signifleaut naine of Now Year’s <lay, or Naurfla. Tlie birth 
and childhood of the boy arc dci>icted in a section 11) of 30 
lines, ^^^ulc still in his boyhood tlie faturc hero became well 
versed in cvciy branch of science and learning; a)id in time, 
when hie strength w'axed, he grew also to be a mighty hunter, 
an accomjdishmont which was as much admired among the 
ancient Persians (cf. Herodotus, i. 136, and Xenophon’s Cyro- 
piedia) as it was in the days of Ximrud or Hehram Gur. 

The poem then proceeds to descant upon the cliarm and 
attractiveness of the ymith's personality, and recounts how on 
one occasion, HarcissuS'Hke, he was strnck by the marvelous 
boanty of his own face, whicli he saw reflected in a cup of wine. 
When tlic power of the wine of which ho had partaken overcame 
his senses, Naurflx fell asleep, and in his dream beheld a vision 
of a lovely maiden, a girl of surpassing beauty, tlic fair Rose. 
He became intoxicated with the chai’m of the lovely vision, and, 
like Shelley’s Alastor in search of the Arab maid, our gallant 
Nauiiir. betook himself to the desert, trying to realiKe in waking 
the tnith of his rapturous dream. 

Ill his wanderings he encounters a caravan and falls in with a 
member of the company who bears tlie name of Nightingale, 
Bulbul, and the latter extends to him the hand of sympathy in 
the longings of his heart. Bulbul tells him that the image he 
beheld in bis vision was none other than Gul, the beautiful 
daughter of Mushkiu Shuh of Ferkhfir, which was the native land 
of Bulbul himself (§§ 13-10). Upon hearing this, the joyous 
Naurds despatches Bulbul at once to Ferkh&r, to seek for Gul 
.and to convey to her the message of his love (§ 30). 

The faithful Bulbul succeeds iu obtaiuing the Shah’s consent 
for his daughter to be betrothed to Naurdx; but the suit of the 
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lover is opposed by a cruel womau, SAsaii by uanic, 

the governess of Gul. After l>eing i-ebnkcd by Giil and liberally 
bribed by Unlbul, SOsau is won over, and not only makes an 
aj)ology to Gul but oven acts as a go-botweon 

But the tardy foot of time moves more slowly tlian ever for 
the impatient Naurilz, whose anxiety allows him no repose and 
impels him to wait no lunger for the lingering Bulbul to return, 
lie wandew again into the desert. Tlpon seeing bis son’s dis¬ 
tress, Shah Ferrnkh decides to send Naunlx with a large armv 
and vast treasnres directly to Ferkhar. 

On the UTiy, Bohinan the chief ofHcor accompanying 

XanrOx (he is spoken of as an Abyssinian (yifjk),—unless halmn 
is simply ‘ servant ’ hew), opposes the young lover’s jilan of going 
to Ferkhar, saying to Xaiirflx that it would be a great humilia¬ 
tion in case Gul should refuse his suit (gg 30-39). Failing to 
induce the ai'dcnt Naurflz to return, Bohman takes a largo por¬ 
tion of the treasures and of the army, and goes back to the cap¬ 
ital by night. XaurQx, however, arrives safely at Ferkhar and 
is welcomed by Shfih Mnsbkln, the father of Gul. His suit is 
pi-esentod in peraou, and eveiy preparation is made for tlie 
young prince to wceive the hand of the maiden 40-58). 
But an obstacle unexpectedly arises; a rival ap))cai‘s on tbe 
scene. Tlie Khilcplii of (.3iina sends a more imposing 

embassy for tlie ]mr 2 ) 08 e of securing the hand of the lovely 
Gul for his own son. His suit is crowned with the Shfih's 
favor; he wins the <biy, and carries off tlie unlmppy Gnl on the 
road to China 59—73). But Xaurflx follows the |Hirty on tlie 
journey castwawl (g 74). One stormy night he tries to carry 
off Gul to his own country 75); but the pair is oveitakcn in 
the mountains, and brought back as captives by a slave of 
the Khriqfni, who is named Yelda (ItXi^) 7G, 77). Nothing 
daunted, however, the lovers make a second attcm 2 )t to escajx*, 
and this time they 8uccec<l. Gul, according to the custom of 
the country, is sent to the temple to learn the method of wor¬ 
ship. Xaunlx also finds his way thither, but both of them being 
conscience-stricken at the practice of idolatry, determine upon 
flight. Tlie Khnqun and the whole of Gin and Mili'Iii 

g*'catly excited; men aw sent in every direction 
in pursuit, but without success. Gul and Naurnx with groat 
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difficulty escape an assemblage of a*lium tliey meet in 

the desert. Soou after this they arrive at Uie )>alace of the 
Sheikh of Najtl (tX^ attempts by ineaus of a witch’s 

charms to win the heart of (4ul. AVlicn she and Naurflz per¬ 
ceive tliis they leave Najd (§§ 78-82). They manage to i-eacli 
Hahr Qnixiim ancient CUysma, and, after tlic famil¬ 

iar manner of ln>th Biistern and WcsU*ru niediieval i-oniancc, 
embark in a boat, M'hich soon suffers sliiiiwreck in the gulf (»f 
Oman. All this, as my friend Professor Jackson reminds me, 
sounds m\ich like incidents in the old Kngllsh romances or the 
Gesta Romanorum. Though se))arated, the lovers, of ooui'se, 
arc not suffei^cd to pcnsli. Gul, Heating on the sea, is found by 

a diver (^f^) in the pearl Hshery of the king or prince of 
Aden, a’hich is one year’s journey from China, llu* diver 
brings her to the shore to take her to the king. On t])C way 
they encounter several Hercc lions, which she kills on the spot. 
The report of her prowess soon s]>reads abroad. The king of 
Aden lias her summoned into his presence, and charmed by her 
beauty as well as by her heroism receives her with great honor 
(gg 83-tt8). 

The fortunes or misfortunes of Naunlx ai‘e equally romantic. 
IK* floats on a jiieee of timber to the Arabian shore, and 
eiitei*s a flslierman’s hut close by the sea. Hie flslicnnau, being 
too poor to supjily his needs, informs the Vixir, who also dwells 
near. The Vizir, after cntorlaining NaurAz for a while, takes 
him to the king of Yemen, who hoiioi's him witli high office and 
rank (gg 911-107). 

But an old-time feud cxistcil lictween the king of Yemen, to 
whom Kaiirflz had gone, and the king of Aden, in whose army 
Gnl was commissioned. So ehance brings it about that war is 
declared between these hostile rulers. The story of the conflict 
follows. After several engagements, circumstances dramati¬ 
cally bring Kaurflz and Gul face to face in battle. Each recog¬ 
nizes the other, and the result may be imagined. Tlie war is 
stopped at once and lasting friendship is established between 
the two kings (§g 108-118). Gul and Naurflz, by the permis¬ 
sion of their kings, make a pilgrimage to Mckka and Medina. 

Meanwhile the kings Ferrukh and Mushklu Shah, from the 
time they hear of the flight of their children from China, are in 
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a state of great uueasiuess, au<l a’nudcr about tlte world in 
search of them. Finally they also conclude to make a pilgri¬ 
mage to the sacred land, to pray there for the restoration of their 
dear ones. At Mckka the parents and the children meet unex¬ 
pectedly and have a happy reunion. Tlic party i‘cturua home 
in peace, and NaurOz succeeds his father at the latter’s death 
(§§ llfl-12C). 

Such, in brief, is tlio rojnancc of Gul and NaurOz. The 
whole story, as it seems to me we arc justified in believing, 
contains certain uij’stio elements. TIjo names of Gnl, Naurftz, 
Sftsan, Bulbul, etc., may bo not without symbolic significance'. 
The Persian Now Year occurs in the Spring, and the love of the 
springtime for the niglitingalc is as old as Peiiuan lyric pootr>’. 
The lily belongs rightly amid the same mystic comj>auy of flow¬ 
ers; and numerous other symbolic phrases like the * fervent heat 
of Naurflz,* ‘love opening the breast of the rose,’ or ‘the sunny 
days of the spring time causing the bud to blossom,’ recall the 
allegorical energy of the Ii'auian mystic poets. 

In conclusion I may say that I hope to gather some more 
details regarding this interesting work in connection witli tlie 
other Persian poems tliat bear the same title. 


liemarJc8 on Uta Form of Fumhers^ the Meiliod of Using 
theniy and the Numerical Categories found in the Mahd- 
hharata. — By E. Washburn Hopkins, Professor in Yale 
Uiiivci'sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Tuksb Remarks on Numbers are incidental notes which T 
made a short time ago, while collecting from the great Hindu 
epic some material intended for another purpose. They were 
presented in outline as cue paper at the meeting of the Society 
in April of this year, but as they are rather too long to be 
printed all at one time in the Jtutrnaly I purpose to bring them 
out in sections in successive half-volumes. Tlie general plan of 
aiTangemcut is as follows: 

Tito form of epic numbers. 

How numbers are handled in antlimetical processes. 

How space (dimension, etc.) is measured (norms and syntax). 

Time-words and methods of measuring time (months, aster- 
isms, etc.); syntax of time expressions; time-phrases; age; epic 
dates (excursus). 

The epic M'orld according to the categories of the poets (phys¬ 
ical, ethical, etc.). 

Various problems, historical as well as philological, serve to 
relieve the dryness of the subject, but these will be touched 
only by the way, as my chief object is to get data together, 
though I have not avoided mention of obvious differences in 
matters peitaining to the growth of the epic. The present 
paper inoliides the first three divisions. The next will treat of 
time-words (to epic dates), with subsequent divisions according 
to circumstances. 

Before taking up seriatim peculiar forms of numbers, 1 would 
call attention to certain fanciful number-words which belong to 
the later epic. The most striking of these is dafardha^ not 
merely as “five,” dafdrdhaaanikhyah (pardA), i. 188. 20; 
daf&rdlMhavir^tmakah^ xii. 47. 42,' but as “fist” (the half-ten 
fingers): 

^ Compare the abetract, dac&rdhat&^pQ.ileattM, xii. 167. 27, dissolu¬ 
tion into five elements (ib. 291. 10, dac&Tdhapravibhakta). 
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xii. 114. 20, krmhlhn (la^tinfliout hi ttiihtyetl rii. 

Aualoj'ous b jHtiicayakha^ “Imviug five branches,” the haml: 

XI. 17. 30, tiblnhuti/n^ 

which illustrates Nala v. 6. lii the liamayana, vi. 50. 55, this 
wowl is still an adjective to htViu. Compare JiV. x. 137. 7, 
(fa^ft^rikhubhi/htn {/ntittubhy(itn). 

I have elsewhere suggested that the word for four n[)pearx to 
be a combination of “three and.” Tliat the digits, as well as 
the higher numlKn*s, were indicated by addition is shown by 
many examples of **and” combinations Ui express them, for 
example, in i. 234. 15, six is expressed by “five and onc,”7v/j7m 
vhi *k<oh fa. Donblc-six {x/i(kii for six) reflects a common 
doublet, the year consisting of two six-montli “coiu'ses” of the 
sun, <lvhath(fHn1affhiHin^ xi. 5. 15. Such “double” tenns are 
not rare: “double-five-hcaded,” ih^ipaifea^iraMh kerit^ v. 103. 
7; dvijHifk'arhtra^ iii. 230. 37; doisadnkxa^ “ witli twelve eyes,” 
xiii. 86. 19; while for twenty-one, “thrice seven” is normal, 
tHaaptan, sic, triJuN/^itakrtoah. 

I have no I'ccord of alternate adjective uumerals, such as 
doitra or trhatara among epic material; but unexpressed alter¬ 
nates are found: “five or six mouthfuls,”“for seven 
or eight days,” aaptdxta dinaiaVi, v.' 160. 40; “even (opposed 
to fifty) five or six or seven,” <4pi vajMtfica mt mptUy vi. 3. 83, 
also xii, 102. 21; “often or twelve” (years), dai;adp(ulafa-^ 
iii. 188. 60. Compare doynka^^ “of two or of one,” Mann, x. 
7, For triad, tritnymnixnd trnyam (in i. 2. 829, etc., ratatra- 
y«w) are used indiffcroutly; iu .xiii. Ill, 18-19, side by side: 

ditarniaf cd ^rthap cu kdmap ca tritaymh fivite phaUtm 
etat trayam avdptavyam. 

This is the usual triad to be desiderated, but it is often alluded 
to as a triad without definition, as in ix. 64. 21, tntayam sew/- 
tath aarvam. It is possible that it means trinity in xiii. 147. 
53, where ^iva says of Visnu: 

tatra ca tritayam drHani bhavisyati na aam^ayah 
aamattd hi vuyam devds tmya deiu vasdmahe^ 

though even hera it may, as usual, be equivalent to the trinarga 
called tritaya above (rather than the three times, as suggested 
in PW.), 7)retd for triad is rather affected iu the later epic 
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aiul (witlioiit the implied complement) stands alone fora Ynga 
and for the group of three fires (ref. PW.); triht is used sjMir- 
ingly, pnilrMiriku^ having a triad of five, fifteen; tritiut is a late 
solecism (ref. below). A gi’oup of four is or cuhis- 

kttm; a grou]) of five, pni\c<tkam^ etc. 

Metaphorical number-names 1 have illustrated hy a jtassage* 
cited in my Orcftt A)»V, p. 206, wliciv is 5x7. Tlie 

passage, Iiowever, is late and unique in the 0 ])ic. 

I turn n<»w to the regular numbers. 

The epic is not so careless of art as to change the grammati¬ 
cal form of all tJic Qumhers, but it contains several almonnal 
iiumemls. I shall speak of tlie fonn of the nuiubei *8 tbi'oe, four, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, adding soraothing on derivatives of the 
word for one, and the nse of tlie higher numbci's, 

Tri. In the Sanatsujdta Farvan, which is a late imitation of 
ancient matter, occurs this verse : 

v. 43. 16, tut/ui tn\ rOjuu. 

In yb are mentioned seven cases of cruelly, which appar¬ 
ently led Telaiig, SISE., viii. p. 168, to translate the w'ords. 
above *‘aud likewise the seven cruelties.” But the seven of 
9 I. 19 arc expressly differentiated from six that precede, etc jmre 
Maptdy ‘* 8 eveu other cases,” and it is these six and seven together 
which nmku up tlie tliirteen, thtya /W, mentioned in the intro¬ 
ductory fifteenth yloka. Conseqnently, Nllakantha is right in 
saying that dafa iri is for trayoda^^^ or, in other words, tri 
here stands for trwi. 

In the last number of this Journalf xxii, p. 345 ff., I )K>inted 
out an epic case of a dropped ending, da^n-tlviidnpabhif’ nd ’/»<*, 
where the nd shows clearly that dufu stands fur tUtfnhhih., which 
has lost its ending because it is supplied by the next word.' A 
still more extraordinary case of dislocated ending is found in 
that book which historical critique has pronoiuiced later tlian 
the early epic: 

iv. 62.14, avartiddiio ^earat Piirtlto varsdui tri dafdni ca, 


' The meter here sho^ tliat the corrupt form is intentional. The 
case differs, therefore, from that of the yajva, MUrAya Varui^ya 
oa, which all MSS. of JB., Professor Oertel informs me, have as Aftfrd- 
uaru^dya ca, since the latter form spoils the meter. 
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where tri dttpdui stands for thirteen. IFci'e we cannot i‘ead tri- 
(laptlniy for two I’easous. First, this woi^d means thiity and not 
thirteen, and thirteen is the required meaning. Second, even if 
we took trukt^fini as an adjective meanhig thirteen, there would 
still remain the <*«, which only a very strained interpretation 
could dispose of otherwise than as Nllakantha has said {frini t'u 
ilafu ra). Tliore remains only the explanation tliat in trUlu^Anl 
the poet has traiisjmsed the endings for metrical purposes and 
not only written tri for frltti but tlm'uui for helped 

thereto undoubtedly by tlie preceding vnrx/lii!. Snch a mon¬ 
strosity is one that need not surprise ii» among the many evi¬ 
dences of lateness found in the Virfiu, which, as a whole, lies 
nearest to the ])8eudo-epic in its disregard of Sanskrit grammar 
as in other paiticulars. So in Vinlto we find the slovenly con- 
struotiou of iv. 39. 10, Jitvii tutt/ftiU titiH^tUi cu //dc«A, 
“ conquer us and cany off the cows,” a voitie admitted by Nlla¬ 
kantha (compare 47. 34), and quite comparable with the loose¬ 
ness of form found in ^tlnti. 

The PW. has already noticed, i. 113. 21, viJtrti/u fridui-d 
fiifnVi, for triApat; truIapHu, iii. 123. 1 {Aprindu); and tridn- 
pdh^ 3X10 (=33) gods, passim. 

Catur. Professor lloltxmann, in his Anhmuj to Whitney’s 
Grummar^ g 482, mentions roturah as nominative in xii, 24. 27 
and catur as accusative, vtddny in iii. 45. 8. Both forms are 
found elsewhoi’e as well. In vii. 149. 22, adyanti caturo ■neddh: 
vii. 202. 74, veddn hrtvd 'tha caturap catur apodn nuiiiepoaruh. 
Also in viii, 34. 70, tathdi veddp ertiuro haydyrydh. All tliesc 
passages are late laudations or describe metaphorical “cars” of 
religion, the four Vedas being made the steeds. Unique is viii. 
20. 49, <« tu dvipah padcabhir iUtauietixAhih krtah nadunpar 
cdturo nrpah tridhih (“ the elephant with five arrows made six¬ 
fold [cut into six pieces] and the king witli three (aiTows nmde) 
four ”), krto dapdApa/i kupalena yud/iyatd yatM haoin taddapu- 
ddivataui tathd (“was made ten-fold [cut into ten pieces] by 
the skillful warrior, like an oblation offered to ten divinities”). 

Here caturah is plainly cnturdApKih in sense, but as to the 
form, it is difficult to say whether by analogy with late coin- 
])onnd8 in eaturu it is nominative singular, or by analogy witli 
“make one four” accusative plural, or by analogy with tlie 
c.ascs above, nominative plural. I think it belongs to the last 
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scroti)), “ made-six-fold, made four.’* The awkward scuteiicc 
means as a whole that the six parts of the elephant and the four 
parts of the king were like an oblation cut into ten imrts.' 

Saptan. By analogy with the cases already mentioned it 
may be suspected that Mpta stands for in xii. 343. 106, 

where Kandarlka is said to have unived at Vogn-|K.Tfection 
beoause of his excellence, tnuk'hyotcHil^ “ I'eflocting often on the 
sorrow causcMl hy birth and death, Tl\o comirieiitator 

says “the sorrow of st*ven hiitlia,” which would 

imply “ill seven births,” and not the compound “among those 
having seven births,” which is the natural interpretation. As to 
the meaning, it is probahly the indefinite sense of “many,” 
which in most examples is hard to verify (i. e. to show that 
* seven ’ is used without any rofcronce to a fixed number). For 
in “seven paces,” “seven flames,” “seven seoi's” and “seven 
rivers,” seven, for all we know, may have l>eeu intended liter¬ 
ally. There are two cases, however, wliore ftoptUH clearly means 
“many” simply; ouce where, instead of elephants trUUi<i pm- 
Kracaittoli (an oft-re{>ealcd phi'ase), we fin<l 9upta<Viii; for the 
parallel aorrutnh is used in the same way: 

i. 151. 4, ti'ihjn'iMntUtiiunlah^ 

vi. 64. 68, trUUiA rOjun prumimnto mmlam buhu^ 

vii. 26. 6, k'itttmnUih $<n'v<Uo vuHhiui^ 

vi. 95. 33, suptadhA ^rnootA mudmn^ jmrvHtena yuthA toyuih 

dravainAneno mrvafnh. 

The second case is whero bhuvanAni vifoA interchanges with 
bhuvimani ttaptUy or, in the gender of the later ejnc, bht.v(mAh 
sapUt (see hereafter). 

Asti. The final vowel is short or long according to metrical 
convenience, long when the length is indifferent: 

iii. 102. 3, UfUih fatum aaf-An ra tutoa cA 
(uMu reqaii'ed by the meter; 

vii. 146. 134, fikxiitdtiH'tr Mia batvA^ 
aHa required by the meter; 

I The havis called dafod&ivatam, represented here by dapdn^a (the 
man and elephant together) " in ten parts,” is called dag&Afo homo^ in 
xviii. 6. 105. 
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xiii. 111. 69, hhiitvii nuno varsani^ also require<l. 

V. 86. 9, *xta w, and vii. 82. 8. and IG, nxUt 

cases of ditamhus, brevis rcqnii'cd; 

ix. 46. 74, efi ^xfiihhih pmhuHth^ 

short vowel ix^qiiircd; 
viii. 22. 6, 

long vow’el roquirod; ib. 17, indifTcreiit. 

Respecting the alleged diffeivnce Ijetween axtiiifinut and asfit- 
P\V. i. 531, there aiv two vei'ses, one of which is 

viii. 67. 6, tta/tif/ftrAhi uxfn puffliii hfunln (sc. vnhuuti)^ 

which Nllakantha interprets as “eiglit eight-cow wagons carry 
hundreds of arrows,” his texjim ttiitOgitv(ihk implying a short 
genitive modelled on yno<lm {n$Wu garo yHxminH Uul astHyO’ 
vuth ^thutam texum aatiignvnm a»ta mUumhJchgiini 
nvtlahtutvn Qrxah^ gatiiui biknan aneko^nUtttmUkhyiln vnluntti). 
One is tempted to read /rx/^dgnedny, as iu the next passage, 
which, however, has the short vowel: 

viii. 20. 80, wx/dn usthigiirfiui/ tl/m/i. fokatiini ytui uf/mihuui 
almas tad astahhilytma Z^rdwp/j; mdmrs 

** Di-ona’s son, Sir, threw as many missiles in an eighth of a day 
as eight eight-cow wagons carry,” which repeats w’itli clalmrate 
definitene.ss the Htatcment of the preceding verse that the hero 
poured arrows as Pfl^ira “yotuiger brother,” PfiMinuja, that is 
Parjanya, pours rain. Tlie scene is late and instrnetivc for the 
critique of the epic. Tlie hero liere particularly lauded is a cer¬ 
tain Piindya, quite unnoticed previously hut now extolled as the 
ablest warrior on tlie Patidu side. It is he wlio, as explained 
above, is quartered and made with bis elephant a tcu-fold obla¬ 
tion. There appears to Im? no grammatical difference between 
ast^yarn and astayat'a.' 

In regard to asfacakra^ the Petertburg lexicon gives only the 
Vedic a/tfiivakmy but axjacakra is found (of llari’s wagon, 
ytiau) in vi. 8. 16; xii. 335. 11; and (of a deinon*s car, rathu) 


* Compare for these compounds, hasfi{ta^(7am, viii. 88. 7, of a war- 
car. and pffkafam, ib. 76. 17. In xii. 87. 88, sixteen cows 

are yoked to a war-car. 
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iia vii. 156. 01; 167. 38; 175. 13; aud (of an ufuni) in ni, 176. 
96. lu tbc firxt thrac Drona casoA, mmAyukta is added, a sot 
foiTnula. In the first case, from Bhlsma, the word also begins 
a 2 mthy<i and, the wliolo vei*8e is I’epcated in the next ^Anti case, 
asj^ncoktuiih hi ttul yiimtin. hhiit4tyukttnn mtmot'ttmaui. As the 
last case, too, stands at the hea<l of a jmthyA aud i» this situa¬ 
tion nmfiltuikrttin would he metrical, the ehoieu must be due to 
pix^foroncc for the later form. 

Nava. The Vedie phrase jityfnlmt nututth' navo I have 
.already, Jonrnnly vul. xxii. p. 389, lowiled in the o.j»ic, ii. 24. 
19. To this example should l)e a<lded also the same phmse 
occurring at ix. 51. 30 and xli. 22. 11. The last is fai*thc8t 
1 ‘emovcd in context from the original, while the passage in 
^alya gives the Vedic text very closely in making the weapon 
the boucs of DadbTca (epic foim): 

RV. i. 84. 13, Imh'o J}(t(lluco u*t(ihhir rHrtiny ojn'atUknttih 
jnghilnn nmutir ««««, 

Mlib. ii. 24. 19, yenn {raihotn) ^nkro 
jnyh^mx «f/r<//7r uorOy 

ib. ix. 51. 30, {IhaVCiKt!^ tonya V//5A///) dd,itymliinu\mxHr(inhtu 
jityhiinn uavnrtr navu^ 

ib. xii. 22. 11, (*‘ 111(1101 the son of Hialiinau became a K^triya 
by his acts and”) jiiiiCmiiin iHqmnrttinant 
jtxyhiinn nnvuttr vnrtt. 

In each case (but the first is not annotated) Xllakantha says 
that the number is (not ninoty-niuc but) eight hundred aud ten 
(nine nineties). In i. 32. 24, mimutyd mumtih {krtmC)^ v. 1. 
nnmtyo^ the mnltiplicatiou is definite, 8100. 

To the forms I'ccognitcd in graininnrs and lexicons I am 
tempted to add nttxihih as instrumental plural. Otherwise we 
must assume that /tno arrows arc especially used when their 
number is ninety, whereas gcnci'ully there is a natural predilec¬ 
tion for snch coujuncts as six aud sixty, seven and seventy, and 
nine and ninety. So by analogy with uamityd numthhig ra in 
viii. 30. 25 we find lutoidr uavatyd cn ^urCtih in viii. 90. 60. 
At the same time, “nine” and “new,” owing to their like 
sound, are found together, as in viii. 48, 50, naviiir navabhir 
dyusdiA, but in the case above ca seems to show that nai'dih is 
a luuncral. 
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I would rcriiarlc, by the way, on the partially formulaic cliar- 
acter of most of the shooting in the battlc-seones. The test of 
an archer’s skill is not only to shoot one arrow well but to shoot 
many arrows at once. Among digits tlie object shot at detcr- 
mineH, for the main part, the iminbor of arrows used. With 
four arrows one shoots the four steeds; with three, the arms and 
foi'ehoad or the three charioteers, etc. But even hero there is 
an occasional irruption of eights, the favorite number of the 
later ej>ie. Thus in viii. 8iJ. 6*i, ten atid eight; f56, eight; OK, 
eight hundix’d and eight thousand; 70, eight; all in a bunch, 
though uj» to this passage tl>e M'holo pi’cceding eighty odd se<'- 
tious sliow only half a dozen eases. So in the late wonder>t4ilcs 
of tile tiret book, larger luimbera are hy preference ex])re«sed in 
tenns of eight or its multiples, e. g., 1 .100. 20, to express thii*ty- 
six years, ^^yeara sixteen and eight and also four and eight 
more.” I shall have occasion in a later section of this paper to 
show how tliis Ihiddliistic number has driven out the moix 
ancient holiness of nine. 

In the *Ulown-pour” of arrows said to be shot by decades 
there is a eei'tain preference for stereotyped groups. Tm’cIvo, 
fourteen, lifteen, and sixteen arc shot more often than sevoiiteeis 
and eighteen. Twenty-one, is a favorite for the 

same reason that endears irhaptati^ as three and 80 Tcn(ty) are 
sacrosanct numbers. In this decade, twenty-Avo is also a 
favorite, while twenty-seven is the rarest; in the third decade, 
thirty-six is the conventional number, with a few cases of thirty 
and thirty-two. llie fourth decade is almost ignored; the fiftli 
appears rarely as fifty; then come sixty and six and sixty (less 
common ai-o three and four and sixty); seventy and seven and 
seventy (less common ai-e two and three and seventy); eighty 
(rare); ninety (nine and ninety as above); and occasionally one 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred, and even ten thousand 
arrows all discharged from one bow at one shot! 

Da 9 a. The (lilyatH of vi. 2,700 (rightly condemned in 
PW.) is replaced in B. 61. 21, by fnnpofd. The epic has 
analogous to aryitatf, 7i(ivatiy not as decade but as one 
hundi’ed (as who should say “ninety, tenty”), the foim, how¬ 
ever, being formulaic like naoatir nama (above), and probably 
a new formation, as it occurs only in the later jiart of the epic. 
I’ho decisive cases as regards the meaning are (i. 16. 8-13 and) v. 
108. 14, the latter: 
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Oihkur<isi/il ^thujfii/uuto irtayo da^uTir dapa^ 

where a “thousand hranchea” is Nllakan^a’s undoubtedly cor¬ 
rect interpretation. In xili. 30. 21, tlic ten niiglit bo decades 
or hundreds (of days), though here also Kilakantha admits only 
the latter and says the word is Anuloyit'-JSlldHuy.* 

IfoltKiuann, op. r//., 1J483, has spoken of mptodapem at iii. 
208. 11. I think Nilnkantha’s explanation (having eight 1 ‘oyal 
acts and iiiiie Hiddhh and pnktU) is quite inadmiKsible. Families 
having seventeen ” would be moi'c likely to be thought sinful 
than virtuous. Comi»ai'c the “seventeen fools and sinners ” of 
V. 37. 1-6. Then in v. 36. 22, the “great families” are defined 
as those which etf mtipUnjuiia tuwmtiy “seven virtues” being 
their possession, which suggests mptaynnf^u as the right read¬ 
ing. But hero the meter alone is enough to ohdiWgQ H<tptudap<(iiti 
to mpiadapesH {oayfnn ptmah suptadapeitn htleitu s<trvf 

^}nmime»ji JiktaK). 

Higher numbers. Nineteen is not narndapn in the epic 
but, as in Latin undeviginti, ekotuit'inputi.* In xiii. 107. 87, 
ekonaviApnt serves as an ordinal, ekominiiiputl dinf standing 
parallel to itodape^ saptadtipamr^ a»liidnpi>^ and pnrM vinpf 
((//wow). At C. xi. parioinput offei‘8 a form parallel to 
tfinpat (also tnhpat£)\ but B. 19. 15 has pu^yn AVs/k/ for^wr/- 
vihpitt {l^rincfftim). Ini. 2. 330, B. has ni/uatty C., Irineat; 
ib. 379, vt’Apttr <'hlokap<tfilHf. The late Rfnnnyana also admits 
i'inpat in ekuolnpiit (ref. PW.). The epic accusative of the 
following decades is frequently identical with the nominative; 
for example, in i. 86. 15, (tb?inksah pnnuJti* triApaty either fomi 
doing duty for cither case. Kxamples of trinpat and 
as accusatives of object and duration respectively, arc given 
below, and in xiii. 168. 5 and 27, respectively, jMiileapat is 
accusative, pnreurlh 2 Htflcupitty and jMricOpfdnm is nominative, 
tWapaiicdpntaih rdtryah puydtutnyd 'dya im yutdhy as in the 
further case cited below. The corresponding ordinals in the 
text (the adhydyas are counted by -Utma forms as well) are 
short, eknvinpciy do&vinpay tniyovinpeiy cnturviApay paAcaviApUy 
xudviApiiy supttivinpay asUlvinpUy ekonutriAptt (compare tkono- 
pfstiy ekomtKojttoliy i. 2. 204, 289, etc.), xiii. 107. 93-121. 

' For thousand the later epic uses dapapatam: tathe VfIndTh dapapa- 
tarn prdpnuvanti, xiii. 102. 80, etc. (meter, Great Epic, p. 805). 

♦ Or vblpab'r ekond, vi- 4. 15. 
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Before leaving tUis subject I would say a few wo«l« on cer¬ 
tain declined forms of eAv/, not because tlioy are im'gular a.s 
fomsy but on account of the way tliey arc used. The first point 
is the parallelism betM'ecn the a<lverbial ablative and the instru¬ 
mental, as shown in 

V. 21, tribhir thtibhytlm t-kato nl ^rthito yfft. 

According to the ooniinentator, m'ihiUf here incaUH possessed 
of or furnished with, a lucaning not usually l•cc<^gnixell, 

but in acconlance with the sense of the |M»ssjige, which says that 
one who has in his j»ower all the twelve virtues is tit to rule the 
earth, while “he that is furnished with three, two, or cme,” is 
to bo known ns one having wealth, tmyii »tui>n anti V* m rtufi- 
tupyufK In any ease, c/v/^/A is used freely here as a correlative 
of the instrumental.' 

The same form has a meaning almost I'ccogiiiat^d in the Pet. 
lexicon, w'hich ascribes to it, besides the ablative sense and that- 
of “on tlic one hand,” the meaning of “together,” or “in one.” 
By a slight extension of meaning ckalnh means altogether, 
solely, or, quite literally, one-ly, only, as in vi. 107. 20, 

yothiipraji'uliUnn I'tthuiui pittat’tujuh mmttbhUlriitut$t 
cknto turtyam ahUyeUtuthQ Vo/«i lihluuatm 'lyiviin^ 

“As an insect entering a blaxing fire meets only adtU death, S4> 
I, on having encountered Bhisma.” ^Phis, at legist, is XTlakan- 
tlia's exposition, w'ho takes tlie word as equivalent to {pkmh) 
Mftj/Hm er//, rather than as contrasting the imuH't *'on 
die one hand” v\*ith the s|>caket'. The plural vh; ineaniug 
“alone” may be used as well as the singular, luli *Av 
*'cat dainties alone,” xii. 228. 44. 

Examples of the correlation by two eknUth arc not uneommon. 
One is found in 

xii. 12. 12, akatay va trayo ri^au (jrfHmthOfmMa fkatufj^ 

wbew^ agaiiKHt the other three orders is weighed that of the 
householder, which is said to be equal to all the others put 
together. 

* For the usual meaning if applied here would be “ he who on the one 
hand is furnished with three or two.” Compare the parallel use of 
proihamalah in xiL 82. 1, cfd praVuimato VTttir dvitly&ih ppriK, .9/id- 
rafo. 
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In the following stanza I think wc may see an extension of 
Vedic usage surviving in tlie epic: 

xii. !iil. 7, tmye ttfinw prat;aHmnti aporejatulh 

nilCkuth na tut *parc ke^ul ubhttyath rft Ufthti 'jMfrr. 

llio coiiimeiitator admits the doublo negative as an atKrmalivo 
and aeeunling to him the stanza would mean: ** Some praise mild* 
ness, others piaisc a sti'CtmouR life, still otliurs jimisc the one 
(Yoga-diseipline, tUnjtlnfi)^ and others again praise lioth.” Hut, 
although the attinuative douhle negative is not an im|M)Ssibility, 
it carries with it a strength of aftiimiation* that is quite nneallcd 
for in this passage, where trkam certainly has no right to be 
represented by dhytuunn. In the continuation it is said that 
some sit in quiet meditation, some arc active in governing, and 
othcra are ^ktinUt^rdimthy which may have led the commentator 
lierc to sot np a thinl object of devotion. Hut with tlie antithO' 
sis of xihhtiyam tlicro can bo no doubt that fkmn is one of the 
tw’O ali’eady mentioned, and the meaning to he cx]>cctcd is that 
some praise mildness, some praise energy, some pi'aise neither, 
and some praise both ; whicli, in my opinion, is what the pas¬ 
sage was intended to mean when it was iirst written. lu other 
w'ords, for ■oiti'kttm nn rrq we should read ntii ’Xv;«V m ««, which 
prcsenHul the old phrase found in HAIT. vi. 2. 2, «d */unn afu 
t'-ktiih tut na il>. 3, tnttt nCti 'hnUea na vetht. Otherwise 

ntt- ea ua survives only in iiidefinitoa, na ktiihatU tut utty etc. 
The sense of udi ^kam as “many a” is here excluded. This 
latter meaning is common, e. g., niki 7voh yuyai'iparyftyaut 
“many an age,” xii. 229. 49.* 

^ It is used, however, generally, where two clauses are distinguished. 
6. g., na e&i 'va na prayuiijita, saflikir^m parivarjayei, not that one 
should not commit (these faults, but) one should avoid excess,” xii. 56. 
42; or in strong affirmation, na sa yajfio »a hharntd, i. 88. 2, “ it will 
surely occurnuhi/rdihno 'tsahe hanfum, xii. 227. 80, “ assuredly I can 
kill thee.” Compare the parallel In the same scene (repeated) in xii. 
224. 88, evaih n&i 'va na eet kdlab . . .pbtayeyam ahaift ivd 'dya, **I 
could kill you now; if it were not so, if Time did not (prevent).” Ck>m- 
pare xii. 289. 4-0, ending etad evath ea ndt 'vaih canaco 'hM nd ’nubAe 
iaihA. 

* In xir. 49, a similar but longer string of opinions is given by kedt, 
anye, apare, and eke, indifferently, ending wi^ ^1. 12, $arvam^pra‘ 
^Asanft Tia aarvam iti ed 'pare, “some praise everything and others 
nothing.” 
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In regard to tbc clioice between civ/ or cIv/^//;v/, tbe epic uses 
either, as in xii. 81. 9, vrnoiiiy fJeaUo'niU uu ca; 10, ckattyu 
jayaui dpv/njte, (“like tbc mother of two gamblow) I prefer 
iioitber, hope for victorj' of tlic one.” In i. 119. 15, vu^yai 
'him takxato b^fiwh ('ttndtmenui 'kmn vkttutah nti ^kiilytmnni na 
kdlytitunh rinUtyann uhftnyoft tnyoh^ “not thinking ill or good 
to api^eitaiu to [tlicso both] either of those, him cutting one 
arm with an axe and him anointing one with saiulaUpastc ” (for 
anyaUiram). In triads, one, another, and a third, unya^ upura^ 
jwraj ekuy ujMtra^ eka^ and so forth, xii. 8C. 30; 137. 4. 
Tliough kataru is used quite regularly, kim may tak<! its place, 
as in xii. 12G. 10, where, after two are mentioned, we find kim 
nnjyHya$ttmtm^ “which (of these two) is more gix^ator?” So 
kdtdma and ku, xii. 1G7. 2. 

On the form of other epic numbers I may refer to what 
has already been given in the Petersburg lexicon and in Profes¬ 
sor Speyer’s Sanskrit Syntax. I will only register another pafl- 
c^^ntam {yun^hproktiih) for panrii^uU^ xii. 26C. 8, and observe 
that (busHjttuti appears in Maun, vii. 157, ])ut epic ifri\tuiptati (in 
the same passage) at xii. 60. 71; at the same time remarking as 
to patH for in iii. 67. C, where C. has i;atdm jv/MA, that 

masculino ^ata belongs to the more recent parts of the epic, 
whence p//?d, like u/prd, may have been the original. As to 
the feminines, trifoti^ etc., which have been iiotiml hy Speyer, 
op. c/7., §294, these forms are also late in the epic, tri^uttl and 
saptu^oft (i. 2. 324) and cognate fonns are found in still 
later works. Further: besides (A/pr/p///////^, above (and (A/jv/wd- 
ha^ram)^ “a ten-hundred,” there is the uncoinnum uncom¬ 
pounded singular form (as if plin-al), as in xiii. 112. 14-15, 
where, parallel to <7//p//p//A/;/* rrdavid^m (in yl. 28), appears 
hrQhmandnOiU ^aUtin dafa. 

The question as regards appositional construction may be dis¬ 
cussed hei-e though it pertains to syutax rather than to form. 
All substantive numerals may take this construction, stUias- 
ram fHtricaUtardUy i. 94. 41, etc., which is not irregular if we 
understand “years, a thousand,” rather than “thousand (of) 
years.” But with tbe higher numbers the noun is usually either 
compounded, varsdyntdni^ etc., or is in the genitive, purustone- 
dh^ufim ayntaiTiy i. 95. 20. 
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Tlie particuUr example jnst given haa indeed a sort of sterco- 
tyi)ed form, especially when “eleven thousand years” are 
i^efeiTed to. Ah one says bif/inoitrittf/untlrt, “many year-rows,” 
e. g. xSii. 111. fl8, so one says year-lmu<lre<l8 or thousands, 
ravnfmf!/tt(i^ etc., and ukcs a formula with eleveti, teu thousand 
and teu hiindreil: rAfjv/ ro>‘iitiiftf/mAr^nn xutrtttt^atuui t'u^ 

iii. 12. 12; knljHlyutAni^ ih. 200. 121. A modifying 

iiiunber is placed in tlie same construction, as a general thing, 
uyutihii (accusative) with genitive, xiii. 107. 31; i/mf- 

tlhotn vur»tmihu*riini (h'lVniifut ablmi'ut /•//<», “ the war (of tlie 
gods and their elder brothel's, tlie devils) lasted tlurty-two year- 
thousands,” xii. 33. 20. Hut here also a genitive is often found 
(more con-ect), the yuf/iiniiih H«Af/«rr, xiii. 107. 113, etc., and 
an inverted order, as in pitavarm^ not as adjective hut noun, is 
pennitted, ytitutsargiini {Jfvttti)^ xiii. 111. 86 (compare 

patufUrtiduin)^ iu this instance due, perhaps, to the meter (to 
avoid a third vijn$lii after a trochee), but found also ib. 118, 
kpnir rinpiithttrsiltti. The very unusual construction found in 
i. 90. 1 is ])rohahly due to meter also. Mere we have »fhhvut- 
mnhulni uyutam patiinilmy “a ten-thousand of hundred yeara.” 
Close by occiti's anotlier case of apposition, i. 93. 24, tadA 
'(hsthnn yCth pHtnni urhuOuni^ “then I gave cow's, a hundred 
lumdred-millions.” 

An adjective may or may not agi-ce with the iuiplied genitive; 
both together, for example, in iii. 127. 2 and 13, hhfirydpQtau* 
mdxpy^dnx and mdrpum. Possessives, by the way, put the 
numeral either first or last, with possessive ending, dapaytt^ 
mhu^rmjn^ yopatin^ xiii. 78. 11. Compare ^vith tlie last, ib. 
102. 43, yo yomhn^fi putndalit Muutx'a Mumniy //uudm 
dadyfic r.u. 

In regard to the syntax of decades, both genitive and appo¬ 
sition are common, .and, beginning with we find, for 

example, mtiuiiiriin. vihfatim^ xiii. HI. 117; trh\s(ul ugnin 
{ay(^aia)^ xiii. 103. 36. An interesting case historically is 
found in xii. 336. 36-37, ekaviApatir \ttpann&a t6 prnjdpatayah 
amriCth^ not only because “twenty-one PrajSpatis” are late- 
epic, but because in the twenty names given as those of the sons 
of Nardyana one has been left out, the list being Brahmau, 
Sthfinu, Maim, Dak^, Bhrgu, Dharms, Varna, Marici, Ahgiras, 
Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, V'asistha, Paramesthin, Yivas- 
vat, Soma, Kardama, Krodha, Vikrita. 
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Tho Mugiilar noun (an unuttual case, compare Speyer, St/if 
taXy {^294) occure with tria^tif in xui. 101. 15, itarakitm trih- 
i'atum prt'fpiju (v. 1. in C.). The plural <leca(Ie also is I'otuKl in 
the later epic, e. g. trih^'otu ^h(hliiy xiii. 103. 34. 

Tho wowl gives the name Vivirtyati, a hero whose 

foregone fate is to be attacked witli twenty arrows, in a rapented 
])lii'ase: m vinpiti/ii rirtitlunh krttiv/iu pruhlm/ty vi. 

117. 44=vii. 14. 27, etc. Such iiunibor-nameM are not eoiiHned 
to this hem and the three wise men, Kkau, DviUi, Trita, as they 
am fouml also in the satyrs’ names, Aspika and Navaka, Skan> 
da’s goat-fac^ sous, iii. 228. 12; and in xiv. 4. 5 are mentioned 
Tksvaku’s descendants Vinya and Vivihya, ndio are unknown to 
tho early epic hut appear in the Purfiiiic litorature and the 
pseudo*epic so clearly associated with it. 

An ordinal may be employed to take the place of a cardinal pre¬ 
fixed to anotlicr cardinal, as in i. 95. 37, •'atnrvih^am putnu't/t- 
foa ^Mthh^nHy “a iM'Cuty-fourth son-century was bora,” that is 
one hundred ]>lus twenty-four, which loads cventnally to vatur- 
nin^H being used for as in ruturt'hi^'iikKum for the 

Gnyatrf in the Ilarivai'iya (v. PW.), a meaning that may belong 
to the p.assagc above as well. 

The ordinal may (but does not geuci'ally) agree W’ith distrib¬ 
uted singulars, although combined with one, as in the verao of 
ii. 77. 31 repeated at xiii. 148. 61, DurywVuuutttyH KumnAyu 
(Jtikunf.^ tv<. . . bhQinlh font’ 

turn. Tlie ordinal in such a phmsc as ’’five went and site too 
(as) sixth ” iiecKis no comment, and almost as common is such a 
turn as “they five set out having her (as) sixth;” but “with 
self as” is probably a late locution, though like the Oixiek 
idiom. It is found iu (xii. 177. 52, (itnomd gfipUniiHih ktlnnuU 
fmtvd) tlio same passage from which examples of these cx)ii8true- 
tions may be taken, namely, “seventh with himself (instrumen¬ 
tal) went the king,” xvii. 1.23-26, Er^npmUsosthan 

. . . hkratnnih puflca JCrptti ett iagthl fca cai ’i>« sajitatnaky fol¬ 
lowed by tVnumn »a}>titmo rd/d niri/ayau GiQuaalniayOt (late 
addition to Panini, vi. 3. 6, PW. Ram. examples). As dfm//n, 
plural reflexive iu singular, is not very fully illusti-ated in PW., 

I will add utitlmnantum hn't 'tounnnn menir«y *‘tliey regarded 
themselves as having a savior,” i. 183. 10. 
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The -wovA dvit'iyo, “secomi,” passes iu compoimds from the 
meaning “having as second” to that of “with,” and independ¬ 
ently to that of alter (ego), i. c., a friend. Familiar oxamplos arc 
those given hy Si)oycr, rlnV/iuhinyti^ “ (doubled) w’ith bis shad¬ 
ow,”“seconded by his s\^*ov«l.” An c.vajuplo of the 
personal construction is Yut/udhamulrit'it/ti, “along with V.,” 
.\iv. Cd. 11 ‘ (compare thdnyttiuity W'ith iustrumoiitJil, iii. 313. 47); 
,iu‘ tliuthfuh^ “my fjicnd,” xiii. 102. 57. The idiom, though 
])crhnps not new, is nut often used,—genemlly iu late passages. 
Another wise occurs in v. 50. 2li, a passage not 

ivmoved from the suspicion of being a laU« adornment. 

't’lio second ordinal answ'ere to our “another” in such phrases 
as thiinjiotulyarnnihha^ “like another oceanwliile the “same” 
is expressed by the firat cardinal: •ikuMikhiih prthakafikhuh^ 
“having the same sorrows hut sepaiutc ])lcaaurcs,” i. 10. 4 and 
50; f.ktirthi(^ ekahfutjanny “having the sjune aim, food,” etc.* 
Ordinals arc occasionally used to indicate time. First in 
time, as contra.stcd witli a subsequent event, is, indeed, gener¬ 
ally given by ptirnity “former,” “preliniinarv 

symptoms,” xil. 228. 1; or piifttatAf, “previously,”!. 189. 22; 
hut prntlmimi is used in tlie same w'ay, prnthamnui . . . 

“at lii-st and afterwards,” xii. 227. 08, etc. A “secojjd time ” 
is iii. 00. 7; dtuh ftHnuttn iduia “twice 

before and now for the third time,” iii. 02. 0; . . . 

{•Hindi . . . idmii ti-ni/Hiiiy “first, then again, and now for the 
third time,” xviii. 3. 36; often as adj., rail trtiyii j^iHiiia titnt 
ki'tiiy “this is the tlnrd examination yon have taken,” ib. 32. 

Before passing on to.the epic methods of indicating arithme¬ 
tical processes iu detail, I may remark that with the exception 
of time (and I'cligious obscrvanceH),* where the duodecimal sys- 


’ The next stanza, xiv. 66. 13, has a form not recognized in the lexi¬ 
con, pitrsvaaAm, as compared with the regular jnfr^uasdram, tho latter 
found in v. 90. 1; viii. 87. 16; xiv. 53. 58. Another late passage, vi. 
116. 8, has sua«lm (like dufiifdm in Vir&(a: the last noticed by Uoltz- 
mann, Ankang, § 871). 

* Occasionally ambiguous. Thus, AapatnitH is the condition of hav¬ 
ing “the same wife”; but in R. v. 28. 18, ekapatnltvam is having 
“ only one wife.” But the context makes the meaning clear. 

* The expansion is rather wide on this side and varies between time- 
divisions (twelve years of fasting, sacrificing, etc.) and religious num¬ 
bers, for example, the twelve syllables of thopddaof the/apaf< verse, 
ill. 134. 19 (obs^e naudksard bthati, ib. 16). 
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tern, 12, (30) GO> etc., is naturally solectcd, the decimal system 
is in ordiuar}' use, both for the system of admiuistratiou, xii. 
87. Iff., ami for the ai*my, ib. 100. 31, etc. But it docs not 
.ap 2 )car in any system of measures and only once is used of 
weights, though it should be added tliat tlie iudieatiuns of 
yalucs are so rare as to be of little imporbinee (in iii’. 134. 15, 
funfih ctifttiiiU^ also ihutuiilka^ ref. PW.). 

OOUtmMO AND ADDITION. 

Except in counting n]) money, mmp’uhiyuti^ and a poetical 
use of yuj and yoya {nno&i *tia yoyo yunurutuu'- V/ of 

the nine digits iii counting, iii. 134. IG; Uun. vmh^rtath km- 
nani vdflnt diumuih eu yuyoju luiy “ she reckoned the time,'* ib. 
296. 7), the usual word for count (counting is yauand) is (;>r«)' 
l/nMiyatiy as in iii. 193. 28, y<Urd na ganyantey where 
days are not counted;” Mmyananii nfl V/, "there's no count> 
ing,” xiv. 73. 24; ytinayattouy "count,” iii. 72. 23; a word 
that passes into the sense of reckon, think, especially with 2 v\ 
and regard, ittt <hi ttln yauayUtn iisuhy ^^disregarded them,” viii. 
37. 10 ij/niniye in R. vii. 16. 42 appears as y>iijcy nianmtiln uu 
yuncy "I don't i-ogard men”). Often follows the object cum|)arecl 
in the instrumental, mt yonayUmy etah» trHenii ’ 7 >/, " I do not 
care a straw for them,” ii. 44. 34. Tliough yau6ya is used, yet 
the corresponding adjective, calculable, is usually parimtya or 
mmkhy^tjiiy MthkhyUy i. 74. 33; iii. 121. 11, etc.; i. 56. 2, pv/X- 
r<uya yajfioh yatnmmkhyn nktuh; xiii. 107. 36, uti- 

//{«nd, "iiicalcnlable number.” The idea of addition is given 
both by simple juxtaposition, usually prefixing, of cardinal or 
even ordinal (above) numbers, whereby it is sometimes doubtful 
>rhethor, as in dapayatmuy the modification is by addition or by 
multiplication; and by mJhikumy^i in eka yitUWnhl (i. 116. 21 
and 41, ek<'tdliik(ts<ttam ^y&nutmy fittampailcUdhikamy or pre¬ 
fixed) ; that of completeness, by full, «////•«, all, and 

and jmn. Only the last rcquii'cs a word.® The native sebu- 

* iatcHt prayai^y&m dmji kagya vdro *dya, " they calculated whose 
turn it was," i. 164. 14. 

* For pHr^: "they say that ten hundreds are a full, piir^a, thou¬ 
sand,” iii. 184.17. For sdprro; potorh gdgram, “a whole hundred,” xii. 
118. 6: R. Q. V. 7. 28; for api: " still be to thee even (full) ninety-nine 
sons, but abandon this one,” jutont ekonam apy astu putr&iyim, tyajdi 
'nam ekam, i. 115. 37. 
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Hast gives U> pan iiottlie sense of completeness but of addition. 
Unfortunately he does not recognise the reading ^wriompo/, 
given above, but he renders puruHtunht^a by fifteen at iii. 1. 
11 and iii. 93. 28, and at ii. 3. 37 by “fourteen over” (more). 
On jiunmUu^a^ at ill. 78. 2, ho .says uotliing. OompletoncsH 
would Keein to Ik* the i-eal meaning by analogy with purhuiitvtM- 
Mtmy for example in iii. 108. 1.1 ff., Mihttm(pan\>ntMirnu . . . 

liOKS eomnion is tlie use of xitUtru. In i. 128. 18, xpituui ekot- 
tumm /csdwi, “a hundred of tliein with one more.” So in iii. 
808. 1, doxatUtrn in the pln-ase i'txkle iUupttim'v **on tho 

eleventh briglit lmlf-montl»” (after ten full mouths). This 
accords not only with tlie scholiast's explanation but also with the 
usual allotment of ten (whole) months of pregnancy. Other 
examples of HWnui as plus will Iw found corwctly given in tlie 
Petersburg lexicon. Colloquial is kirn xtUnruM^ “what more?”; 
“ not to liavo” is to Iw unable to reply to a remark. 
Another word for “more” is over, beyond, witli 

ablative. An adjective witli pin'll^ or jKU'Utn also docs dntv for 
“ more pMamk*j'\.n paroh^nttin “beyond a bmidrcd guards,” 

vi. 95, 30; pttt'tnUAtthtiHru I'tprOfi^ “over a tliousand priests,” 

xii. 38. 24; a.H pmst itself is used, rht^' cd *;»/ />///•///<, “ one 

more tlnui a hundred,” i. 115. 1; tunhtTatMirtipunVi kptptVj, 
“more than a year (of) nights,” i. 221. 13 (viii. 90. Cl; 78. 55, 
pnruh^nUt and have already been cited by Professor 

Iloltzmanu, Zui' Oeju-MchtA^ i. p. 101. Examples are not 
numerous). Nllakantha follows an improliabic ti'a<1itioD in 
attributing the meaning of “more” to wm in n?s/rmprt, (a 
sword) “more than thii*ty” thumlw in length, trin^adaUfftila- 
dhihthy iv. 42. IG, and elsewhere. 

Tlie word, mihika or nhhx/tulhika^ is used to conveys com¬ 
parative notion, “more than,” (Ih'ghehhyai; m manmx/elhf/uh 
pnttnQiuld mlliiko bhnri^ “greater in size even than tall men,” 

xiii. 160. 15; which leads to the sense “superior to,” 
s^ustavept gorvesatn abhyMlhiluth^ i. 132. 15, and even to that 
of “more happy.” The ablative usually follows. Examples ; 

viii. 36. 4, ipuwrdrf <i(lhikah^ (Brahman) “greater than 

vii, 74. 26, yogdt tvattn ^dbiko ‘j^wno/i, “superior to you 

through practice.” 

viii. 82. 61, Knrno hxj ahhyadhikah Parthnt^ tlie same. 
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viii. 83. 31, nbfn/mViiko ruMk^ "a better taste.” 
ill. 1)2. 15, ko ndm<\ ^blnjudhikus iuUth^ “more bloHsed (mipe- 
rior, bettor o£E) than he.” 

So {ithhy) (ttlhikum is used as the coinparativc-inakcr of adjec¬ 
tives: Afw«« Rohinyiim ahhyadhikuin pr'ifiunln lihiiOfh^ “Soma 
was more in lovo W'ith Rohiiil,” xii. 343. 57 j sd 'dhihuh rohha-^ 
“sho was more lovely,” i. 221. 20. Hut tulhika may 
mean “too great,” as in the only defect of Arjuiia: pimttkr 
*Hy<i VM/Xe, xiv. 87. 8 (his eheekbones wem too jn-ominent).' 


SUBTRACTION. 

The fanner’s crop which is sadhhilyaptiri^mldfiu is “clearwl” 
of the royal tax, that is, the sixth part of it has been subtracted, 
xlii. 112. 19. ITjc usual term to indicate that one number has 
been subtracted fj*oin another is lacking, deficient, jMdlco- 
naui^oUiin^ “ahnndi^edlesfffive,” iii. 72.11. The indejiciident 
use of this word is rare; iiu6 tlolytyone “two incomplete 

leagues” (not quite two), ix. 6. 60. NllakantJia recognixes the 
meaning of »yd;»r/, the usual word for almost, in which 

occurs in ii. 15. 22, emiU Mirr<<in rwfc cakre Jarmamlhah yntd- 
t’ordn, “ho has overcome almost all a hundred,” after it lias 
been said that the kings overcome wore a hundred and one, and 
just before the more precise statement tliat they numbered 
eighty-six and that fourteen remained, p«d r<\}aAf vatnrdtifo^ 
yl. 18 and 25, to complete the tale of one hundred. As one and 
a hundred means only a large number, wyftw/f, “not quite,” is 
Hupported by the context as the probable meaning of otuiniy and 
another passage also seems to show that this meaning, uot recog¬ 
nized in the lexicon, which gives only “at least” with unrabors, 
is possible. This is na kaf cid ithrmU tntra HuJuutrCtmram 
urhumtuiy “no one brought as tiibute there loss than a thou¬ 
sand,” ii. 35. 11, literally “a tribute having a diminished thou¬ 
sand,” so that amray “less,” forms the counterpart to uNftrOy 
“more.” The other meaning, from the idea of “less,” that of 
“at least,” is, however, the usual one, as in mantrinah tryn- 

^ For “ a half more than all ” we have “ all and more by ” in xiii. 125. 
10 (extension of Manu iv. 85); ardhen&i ’fdnt fifpaft^ leaihyate 

*Siikal}.. The scholiast says adhikab is in antithesis to a little, A^iM/ra, 
king (equal to all these by a half is a great king). 
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“at lca«t three,” xii. 8.3. 47. The “deficient” idea is 
common enough Avith nouns, for example, ynuaettm^ “deficient 
in qualitioB,'’ and glidoB naturally into the combination with 
iiumborK. Another example of the rnix'r Bense may, I think, he 
found in xii. 321. 168: nit Jtn'tihhiiyma taUm tt' 

mt;/o d<nunutrOih^ where “at least ten” scarcely inakos the 
required antithesis of not even ten; for the Kcnsc seems to he 
tliat a very energetic warlike king “should be satisfied tvith a 
tenth and any other witli still lcs«.*” 0]q)OHed, hy the way, to 
nftn'i! in the usual sense is jmnniui. As sliow'u above, jwrtt 
ineaiiB “more;” hwX jHiruuta means “at most,” miluwapartimOi 
“at most a thotisand,” and this “most” is used for “whole,” 
(rhurnajMramoiiiUt^ of seeds kept to tlic highest point of three 
years, or, ns w'c should say, three whole ycArs, xiv. 91. IG. 

The “remainder” is ffnum or as in )KifleOsui 

<■« femtk dhitiu^ih tunajiviUimyay “the mnaiiidcr of thy life is 
fifty-six days,” xii. 61. 14; fh/ai/i alyoiU wth^ “our Hfo’s rem¬ 
nant is short;” fvfexv anyenn kQlcnu “at otlior times, on roinain- 
iug occasions,” i. 122.20; “ as for the rest,” ayesatuh^ 

“w’holly” (without remainder). The participle is more com¬ 
mon than the noun, tun't/tni tr'tui j.vVd/i/, “three yeare remain,” 
XV. 20. 32, and so often, especially witl) othor participles, haUt- 
{■/Vd/f, those left from the killed,” still alive, xii. 64. 6, etc. 
The verb commonly used is hiytUe^ “is less” {nvapUyatr^ 
“remains,” noaputam^phtam)^ opposed to atiricyate “is 
more;” Mmthhwuti, “is equal” (equal in size is generally tain- 
tnitam ); for “ equal ” as quit, the same word, rihluiyum tut 9ana‘ 
hhiUamy “both sides arc quit,” xii. 139. 24; equal, of scales, 
tidS. mA mrnabhutesu Siund tiitthuti {*amo ^hum ttaroaihiUe^xt)^ 
xii. 263. 10. Compare xii. 176. 10: 

(tkhiie<inyaiii ca rujyuiU ca tuluyd lumuitohtyum 

atyarivyutu ddridryuin riijyud upi yunudhiktuny 

“I weighed in the scale poverty and kingship; poverty having 
more good qualities surpassed oven kingship.” The measure is 
given \>Y pramuiuiy either of size (as usual) or of number, as in 


* Just before, the da^varya is the group of imperial factors, but this 
does not seem to be referred to in this verse. The king, $a, is expressly 
mahottdha and fond of military duties. 
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xiii. 107. 32, louumm jmiuulunm MunnOy 

sc. rkajimnun^uUi^i/iiy (lie is exalted in the Brahman world) 
** equally (ns to years) witli the number of hairs ” (of a Imndi-ed 
bearskinH). “Iwcss ” as inferior, secoudaiy, ia tfHKnn (see the next 
]>aragra]>h). 


MULTIPLICATION. 

While tlic word for times in its literal sense is {-rttrum) 
krttuihy piifii‘ifkt'toti)t totij/u 'ktuhy i. 1U7. 48; 
passim, the verb for times, multiply, is ipnuujy whence ft'unUu 
multiplied by (the number preceding), literally “qualitted.” In 
later texts, ynu'tkrfn is used in just the same way, but in the 
epic this wonl is, I think, used only in (hnf/Hiiikrtat'ikntmtih 
{Grmt JSpii’y p. 419). In the same way, (junlbhutn is used in 
later texts for ffuintUy multiplied, but in the epic it means iufe* 
rior (compare //(?«»«), {pinthhdUl j/undh gorvt* ththuuti hi jnirii- 
krarnty all qualities are qualified in (inferior to) valor,” ii. IG. 
11. But usually no verb is needed to express multiplioatiou, 
which as a formal aiithmctical process the epic has as little oecii- 
sion to make nso of as subtraction. But the infornml miilt^ili- 
cation of onliiiary language, double, thrice, a hundred-fold, 
without formal sums, is as common as in any other language, 
and the times thus indicated is regularly expressed either by 
simple juxtaposition of numbers, whereby, as has already been 
said, one is uncertain w'hcther addition or multiplication is 
intended, as in pafUia^utaifiy one hundred and five or five hun¬ 
dred, iv. 43. 6 (only the syntax sometimes shows decidedly, imnl- 
/iam pailcap(iilc<lfiftd ep'i p<ittir “a is reckoned as 

five [and] fifty men,” v. 155. 28); or by tlie noun ffnnOy as in 
satfird dvifftinaprotrahy having six heads and double as many 
ears,” iii. 225. 17; ekdika7h triffiindih pardih, **each one (he 
wopnded) with three times the number of arrows” (each had 
used), viii. 4$. 70; tatah sastiffun« kdle, “in a time sixty times 
longer than that,” xiii. 28.10. In this last case the same idea 
is expressed in the following stanzas without ff^inuy but perhajis 
only because this word has been used several times already. 
Thus in 11, talas tu dvipais kdlslabhafs k<tH(i{{prsfhatdmy “in a 
time two hundred (times longer) than that.” As an adverb: 
tatah patagn^ih dahkham idum nuVn asjirpad bhrp<imy “ this 
grief has afflicted me sorely, a hundred times w'oi'so than that,” 
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xi. 27. 33. lu thi-s use <ptn(( has oiistfd almost completely the 
old vrt of tricrty which survives ouly in a few hereditaiy tiirna. 
A veiy nucoiumou equivalent is mitUhhi/iiy as in xv. 3. 03, j/nsj/u 
nSf/(mi/ia$n’nn i'nfoitfnhkbt/otn r<>i hahon^ “wlwisc strength is 
comparable with a thousand Gle])li.auts' a hundred times over ’* 
(numbered a hundivd). Between the c|uaUtative and teiiipomi 
meaning, where the word is e<iuival«ut to K'rlouh^ “times,” 
lies the application found in ii. 24. C, where, in a wrestling- 
match, one is whirled about a hundred times, i’ntwjutKUHy a 
dcHcriptiou, by the way, coj»ied in many details hy the writer of 
iv. 13, wl»oi*o yl. 30, for example, has the same expression. 
IIcTe ilt'ifjnnnut occurs iu a physical sense also, rttkto ihi{fnnath 
ctfAvv, ** he doubled that demon up,” i. 103. 27 and elsewhere. 

A combination of adding and multiplying, as ii» “moiHi than 
so many times that” is expressed hy the f/tmated numeral (to 
use this word thus) plus the word for “more.” Tims, “he 
gave them wealth more than five limes what they liad asked 
him for” is priidiic cr< drtti'inum . . . yntho 'kUtvttntm te taa- 
min^ ^Af/Tcfr<ywpd<?AiAvo//., ii. 12. 15. Without “more”: 
yatho ’'imdiiUnn drd/ 7 /<?/A knrynh rn.tf^hy “ lot my 

chariot be furnished with five times (as many arrows) as tlie 
teachers enjoin,” vii. 112. 48; ynthd ntda doiyuuuih pr/xi, 
“you know twice a.s much as he knows,” viii. 32. 02. Here 
partial cori'clatiou takes the place of the coiupamtive (ablative) 
idea. The more elaborate construction is also common, as in 
xiii. 100. 7: ynM ca yrhmm totuk . . . toiha ^atagniul jmtir 
“ a hundredfold so great is the joy of the divinities 
as is the satisfaction of the honseholdcr.” 

Sometimes, when the completion of the clause is easily under¬ 
stood, it is left out entirely, and wo find (of the ahVia sacrifice) 
(lakiinAm triyunCah Awrw, tritvath oiHfjatUy “make the fee 
threefold, let it reach treble,” xiv. 88. 14,' that is, make it three 
times more (than ordinary). 

Some cnriously awkward methods of multiplying are found. 
In i. 65. 2, after saying that Indra’s sacrifices are a hundred in 


* So in using the ablative it is not necessary, any more than in Greek, 
to be precise in the application of the case foUowing ” times that 
a^medk&d da^agu».antphatam dAitA, “they say the fruit is ten-fold 
(that of) a horse-sacrifice,” iii. 83. 87. 
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number,the poet acids: “But yom* sacrifice hero, O 
Bhfirnti, is tut?i€t pumth ffilpitM)hkht/ai‘u ratnih rd/,” which the 
scholiast explains as eqnal to an a^ntaoi ^'akra’s (100x100), 
but perhaps only another hundred is intended. In xiv. Cd. 18, 
.however, there is no escaping tlie awkwardness witii which one 
number is multiplied into another of a sejmi'ate category. What 
the poet wants to say is sixty thoiusand camels and twici^ as 
many linndi'ed horses, u'hich ho expresses by “ twice as many 
horses hundreds,*’ mittir iitttratmluiHruiti thitfunii Inii/tlh. 

This is followed by Uhuuf eva witli the plnrnl noun, rakatHtn 
n///u?y cd *Ulvad eva kureiKtcah^ that is, “just as much” 
instead of “as many.” So in iti. 281. 10-12, “fomteeii crores 
of Pi^ficas, twice as much of Bak^sas, dviMiiaat (with genitive 
and with koft/ah supplied), and three times as many Yak^,” 
tatah trigunii yaktu7i. Similarly, yilvattmya hhavHptugtU t(jo 
(etc.), Krine tattrhjunfiniy “however much may bo Arjuna’s 
prosperity, glory, etc., Kraiia’s is three times that,” xiii. 148. 
34. Ordinarily the numeml adjectives agree with the nouns 
compared, as in iii. 122. 27, yQvatttah pdvakufi jyi'oktdh somdn 
tiivauUi evu <«/ vii. 201, 59, vnr»a*(thiHrdni tdiuuUy 

tsva futdni eu. A connecting link is fniiiished by UXvat as part 
of a compound ydvanti Uuyd romUni Mea(/yt*ya«a/msrdnf, iii. 
200. 71, etc. 

Another case of comparing numerically different sorts of 
things is found in vii. 65. 9, but here the number is tlie same: 
vitrktti^ ca yupu yitvttntoh . , . to Utthiii ^c<t jntmip cd ^nyo 
tiivantah k&Hamd 'hJutvtUi. 

Oistributiou is expressed by i‘e])etition, witli or witliont an 
adverb: nacame uavame .. . rfc/j.‘d/«« od* gttte yatOy “ eacli 
ninth day ... as often as the tenth day passed,” xiii. 107. 39, 
43; tmySnam mit7tMunh mrcam ekdikaaya j>rthak prt/iaky 
“each one separately lias two of the three,” xiv. 18. 27. This 
relieves one of the necessity of distinguishing between each and 
all; for example, in .xiv. 90. 34, kuduouth kudaoath mrve vyu- 
bJuyautUy “they all divided (so that each obtained) one 
iii. 124. 21, cataarag cd *y<//d d^ifistrd yojundndm 
j^atmh gKtUiuiy ** four fangs extending a hundred leagues each.” 
But cA'diX'a is usually expressed, as above and in ii. 52. 21, dd^- 
tvdi ^kdiko du^agatdi\, kuTljardny “each giving ten hundred 
elephants.” The noun used alone may be singular, ^’d^am^'dtom 
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ca 8iiputrdih I'pjmty ombhtiHt^ “she throws in the water (each) 
son when born,” or plural,(pwiiyhi), 
i. 98. 13 auil 99. 43. Tlic verb may agree with the singular: 
ek&iht* te pii*;t\h kminatpih ptiniiiok»i/atf^ xii. 227. 116, 

perhaps only 'metrical, as in the same rhaptcr for 

5 I. 88 . The late derivative vl'Ctihti'ijfnit is found in xii. 32H. 
38, tod ontohjmroltiimuoui suroMf/oia duf^utyilm Omr ekCuIm- 
fi/cHO (licre the grove opens out from tlie third hdctti/tt of the 
palace). 

With a<ljectives the cardinal sU>m prefi.vod multiplies the 
.adjective, ctUnrh/uulraUimA^ /<v///d, “ four times as happy (com¬ 
pared) with you,” in vii. 65. 49. and xii. 29. 30, two scenes 
where all the “kings tb.at died” ai‘e spoken of .at length in two 
diflEerent but isolated accounts, of some value for the history of 
the epic.’ In vii. 70. 25, the phrase is intensified: eaUtrhhti- 
dratarCts tooj/d Uuuh’O^atddkikiVj. 

Filially, thei*© is the multiplication oxjn-eKSod by dftA as an 
ending, which gives not only tlxe times of division and conse¬ 
quent multiplication of parts, and time literally, ekadhd^ “at 
one time,” but also tbe multiple times in numbers, ioptadlui^ 
“seven times (over).” ftopta tndltii is thus equivalent to mpta 
triffundni. In xii. 223. 22, the Gaudharvas dance sat anhasrOAii 

I Tlie instrumental is not so very rare. Compare eXro ht bahvbhil}. 
“one (sage) better than many” (fools), iil. 99. 22; ko nu svan- 
tofaro moyd, lx. M. 21; sA ’pd knatarl nuxyA, xii. 128.14; durmarfaiyt- 
taros tvayH, xii. 227. 81. The ablative is used after a positive, mama 
balam b/tSmaiii vdyor apt, “ my strength is greater than the wind,” xii. 
155. 6. One case expresses comparison, the other the distance from, 
sukhdt sukkataram priptaJh “ coming from joy to more joy,” xili. 119. 
11. The ablative is found with only an implied comparison, rdjy&d 
devatvam icehanU, “they wish godship from kingship,” xii. 180. 20, 
leading to preference (vrtte and abl.; also greydn ddho na bfiakfa}}am, i. 
280. 21, etc.; Boltzmann, §292 b). Noticeable is tbe double ablative 
showing clearly the construction’s origin, toavlrydd rdjavlrydc ca tva, 
vtryam balafxittaram, “ from (ofi bis own and a king’s, his own power 
is stronger,” xii. 105. 18. Boltzmann, at §281, gives a few more exam¬ 
ples of the instrumental. To the gen. comparat., my Oreat Epic, p. 
478, add maratytik pobAarmth (astwram) tasya, L 79.18. 

* The introduction of the former is in the latter put at tbe end of the 
account and the latter omits the second Rama, which completes tbe list 
of sixteen in Dropa. Bharata, too, changes places, being the antepe¬ 
nultimate king in g&nti but the fifth in Dropa, which has several later 
features. 
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saptadhii^ literally iu seven groups of si-v thousaiuls, or seven 
times six thousand, that is, a not niiusiial amplification by a 
saci’cd multiple of an old group, for the Athan'a Veda, xi. 5. 2, 
gives the same coiiventioiml tlunigh hen* thn*e 

huudi'ed thirty-three an abided. Tlie ejiic itself gives to the 
Oandharvas another conventional iminber at ili. 13{». C, when 
they are eighty-eight thousand in unnibcr and the Vakhas an 
four times as many, oxfilvVUtflittHi'rnii GtiiiiHntt'i'ii/t . . . ) 
ciii caturtjutuVt. Another example is furnished hy the list 
of Munis in seven gnups of seven eaeh, at xiii. 151. 43: !*•/ ftr 
tnu)i(tyo rf/ryd tmpin HHjtttuthOy etc,, “seven, one hy 

one, reckoned sevenfold ” (a different account in xiii. 1(50. 37 ff.). 
Compare also mpUnVul tutpiu niqitam; janum Hoptudhtiy xiv. 
20. 23 and 27. The number of times a multiplied god appears 
is often expressed thus, as when Rndra, kind and toiTihle, one- 
eyed and thne-eyed, api>enT8 as fkadhd., dt^idhd^ hnhudhUy 
gatadhd^ galutsradhii^ yatamfut^rndlid^ xiii. 101. 43. One of 
his foi-ms, by the way, is dhomrn, which gives, it is said, his 
name of ^ title found only hei-e, xiii. 162. 9, and 

vii. 202. 129, two |fAssages of the same period and content, a 
late epic “ ^atarudriya.” 


DIVISION. 

Halving is expi'csscd by dvdid/ub/iH or-kur or doid/i<}k<fr / 
other divisions by tridhH {trQidhfim)^ t^durdhdy and so on, with 
kar or vibh(0^ e. g., du^adhd ktiryom “the remainder 

is to be divided tenfold;” dvidhu Ijld (“ therefore the 

snakes’) tongues wex’e cloven,” i. 34. 23 {dvtjihvdp m 
24); ffavUih dvmdhtkrdth khvrith^ khurUn dndhft Vv/rof, 
“ Rndra clove the hoofs of his bull and other cattle,” viii. 34. 
106. The half, ardha^ is used no more with nouns than with 
participles: ardh<i»anaiii labdhavdu^ “he got half of Indra’s 
throne,” iii. 126. 38; urdhacijutdifUHVi^ “half flung from 
their seat,” vii. 196. 16; also of coiu'se with other numbers. 
With words of time, urdha follows or precedes in mdsd- 
rdha^ anV^ntiua^ and means either the middle (of day or 
night, ardhadivasOy -rdfra) or half: ardhardirfiMmuye^ “at 
midnight” (so passim); y<idy ardhadiv(t$foh yudhyuU.^ “if he 
fights half a day,” vii. 190. 46 {prdhadixmmih “going 

half a day,” R. vii. 46. 24). 
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Besides urtlhanutm^ “a month and a lialf ” may of coxirae be 
expressed iu full. Thm, where //<d is used exactly as in mti 
in iv. 21. 17, inti iViryluiin X'tamti htihnn from miim)ii 
aitlJuim nt **have patience for a short time, a 

month and a half” 

llic use of ttrOhtt with other utimbers sliows that, as iu the 
ease of two numbers joined and iiidioatiiig that the former influ¬ 
ences the latter without specifj’ing how (e. g. dnpi^iitu—H^ or 
1000 ), the prefixed ui'tfhti modifies the wonl with which it is 
connected, but docs not specify whether by addition or sub¬ 
traction or nmltiplicatiou. >So tinViti^ittiin is one huiidi'ed 
modified by one half, just as cku^tittun is one hundred modified 
by one, and the lienrer is left to determine whether this means 
half a hundred or one hnndrcd plus a half (huudrad). '^Vith 
other fractions, however, there is understood a couveutioual 
modilicatiou of subtraction. Thus half-fourth ” is always (as 
adjective) three and a half, that is four as modified by a lialf. 
For example, up to two and a lialf koM is “to the half-third 
koMy^ i. e. to the tliiitl ko«H as modified by a half, kro^Cul 
arflhutrt~iyiit^ 

■\Vl»en not defined, hhtiyti and (/djw, “ part,” mean a quarter, 
caUirbluif/ii^puthiy a (fomth) i>art (of a quadruped). For three 
quaitcrs is used cither “three (luartcr jmits” or “three parts.” 
The usual meaning of “three-part,” trihltiitjUy is one third, but 
it occura also iu the later epic (as in still later literatui'e) in tho 
meaning of thrae quarters. For other divisions, tho paH is 
made explicit, «•g'y, etc. Only kulCi is almost alu*ay8 

iV- 

iii. 190.10, {krte (Vumnah) ndhnrnutpUdacUldJia* iu 

trihhir uiic^ih prutisjjiitah; 

ib. 11 and 12, trihhir x/ipd/A, vuiiirthiih^iin. 

In th$ psc\ido-epic, the same situation is expressed by pddono 
dhurnwh (in Tretil), dvipUdUy jiddu {adhai'O yn//c.), to which is 
added the unique idea that even this quarter in ICali is so dimin¬ 
ished as to leave one sixty-fonrth, bhaviei ktdm^iiwna kalu 
dhunnasyatodafiy xii. 238. 33-34 (<xf/n/t4ddpa also xii. 283. 61). 


* The passage is cited in full on p. 147, below. 1 fail to understand 
Speyer's explanation, S. Syntax, §801. that ardhattHyo in such a case 
means '* Iraving the third being [but] half." 
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ii. C8. 78, artVtavi hontti v&i ^rtrsthuh pfidQ hhavoti kurirtni. 
iv. 52. 17, hoUtcdtvrhhtiyH^ “one foarth the annj'.” 
xii. 24. 12, CnlOi/n iMtlmtfihhQijaih yo va»{nn)t it<i 

tt/fjtdjKuU cfituturn^ini bhdmijmh, 

ii. 5. 70, 

kaceitl dyasj/tt <•<! 'nJht'iui ruturhhriyeHfi rd piniiih 
jirulahhdydh trihhif »v? ^pi vyuynh mnUY^ttlt1hy<ii{‘ 

“aits yiiur oxpeiiwK covered hy a half or a tjuai'lei*, or 
at any inte hy three quarters of your income ?’* 
vii. 186. 1, ’ 

tribhdffamdtrai;t‘Kiiydm rdtrydth yuthllmut tivarhiUi^ 
“the battle was renewed when one thii*d the night was 
left.” 
vii. 191. 9, 

tmyn cQ 'huaa tribhdyeiui ksayatU joymuh putattniUih^ 
“ill the coui'seof one tbiiti of that day.” 

Tho “third” may of course he expressed, as in xii. 285. 23, 
hibhata hhiifjaut ... ardham tuthd blttlgaui otho tYt}yam. In xiii. 
168. 28, tribhdyuyfm means “having tln-ee qunrtera left.” 

lu i. 96. 21 (ns urdhdnfhx still later menus a fourth) one 
eighth is expressed hy “half a fourth,” turlydi'dhmn' prudda- 
ydmo v’lryaaydi'k'inkni'O royo/w, “we shall severally give a half 
of the fourth of our power,” said by the eight Vasus. It is 
i-a^er remarkable that Ki-sna is described in xii. 281. 62 as this 
fraction of God: m-QUiathOyl maJttidn'nh . . . Udathah ar}atl tdn 
hlidvdn . . . t\ir\ydirdh€n<t tmye 'uttnh riddhl Kctpt\}mn. 

When quAiters are mentioned, as when ^rl is quartered, 
cfiturdhii vihhaktd^ and the qiiartei'S are enumerated, the first is 
pdda alone, the others are dvU'tya^ fr^VA'> <'OturthOy xiii. 

226. 19ff. 

According to the commentator, triyum^ threefold, like tri~ 
hhagay also means cue third in v. 55. 60, whei'e, after eleven 
aimies have been contrasted with the seven which in comparison 
are called nydndh^ “deficient,” the deficiency is declared to be 
gi*cat enough to warrant a battle, for 

balaux trigunato h'tuath yodhyam prCtha JBrhaspatxh 
^Htrchhyua trigvud ce 'yam mama iHijann au'tkiu}^ 

whereto N. remarks that tlie adverb moans (deficient) by a 
thii-d, /ryanpewM, and the adjective “a third more.” And cor- 
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taiuly if number if* implied at all, eleven are not thrice seven but 
may be loosely reckoned as a group of three fours, deducting 
one of which would leave seven, so the “deficient” host w'ould 
bo “a third less” and the host of eleven would ho “a third 
more” (incfisured by itself). There seems, liowever, to Ikj a 
conscious play on wortlshere, for in the next staiiwi the “defi¬ 
ciency,” is explained ns tputfilumiin or a moral lack. 

In vituperation, which exercises the ei)ie pcjcts a good deal, it 
is cusromary to say that an opponent is not worth a lialf, a 
<piartor, or a sixtoeiitli of the other man. In j)rai8c, on the other 
hand, one says that the object of praise is worth one and a half 
of the other. One sixteenth, expressed either as ‘ ‘ sixteenth par¬ 
ticle ” or simply a jiarticle or a I'Kti’ticle-part, denotes the smallest 
part nsiially taken into account. The word gives the last 
imperishable fraction of the moon visible before it disappears 
(xii. 306. 4, so the puro soul, kitltl stlX’sno?, ib. 0 and 335. 40). 
The a4ljcctive full is sometimes added to the part. Twice this 
fraction is exceeded, once by saying that one eighteenth will not 
express the relation of inferiority, once by descending to one 
hundredth part to express conte!ni)t. Apart from vitnpei’ation, 
tlm “sixteenth particle” is employed in a few old phrases. It 
is found also in Mami and in Buddhistic literature. Examples: 

i. 100. 08, wjmhtfimm imyl vUhjti Mutft'tntun api cd ^ktayam 

Horcum/ etilm/ kalinU nil ^rhftuti*OfJafim. 

ii. 41. 27, Utmh (htttanx tnlhVath ca ca bahuluktin&h 

sareani etad upati/ntya J«ildiU vd 'rhanti spfjaftm. 

iii. 91. 23, na sa PdrtAasyn sathyrdtne kaldm urhati ipdofim. 

So iii. 174. 3; 254. 27; 267. 4 (your sacrifice is inferior); vii. 
30. 7 (the army); vii. 111. 30'. With pHrua: iv. 89. 14, na 
cd 'rjunah kald pUrnCt' “Arjnna is not (as much as) one 

whole (sixteenth) part of me;” v. 49. 34, nil 'ynm kaJil 'pi 9<(m- 
jjflrnd Pdiylatdndm^ “he is not even one whole (si-xteenth) par¬ 
ticle of the 'Pandiis.^ So in vii. 197. 17, 

yah kaddm fodacim pdrndm Dhanuu^aya na te ^rhati. 


' In the next stanza, nd ’lom Pdrtha*]/a tamyugt (rare genitive), “ not 
equal to.” 

* So I read (compare the next citation). PW. accepts the text, Jwld- 
pdn^Oy B. v. 
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In viii. 16. 28 it is said, “all weapons are not woilli a sixteenth 
pait of him.” As an cqiiivalout of -jty, pnmtha of a ineasiu’c) 
is wsed where it is appropriate, xiv. 00. 7, “ tliis sacrifice is not 
eqnal to ^iproHtha of p-ain of (given by) a man living by glean¬ 
ing com,” naktuprtmthfno «<? fult/ah. 

In religious writing, besides the phi-nse above is found a 
(Buddhistic) comparison, repeated, xii. 174. 46; 177.61; 277. C: 

yctc ca kiimUitHl'hfnh /oke »/«/<• ru tliriptM unt/utt ttukhuni 
Irpiiikxfit/Hsukkaitytii Ue ^rluituh ptihu'im kuldiu. 

Tins stan»i is in fact attributed to the same Buddhistic king 
who sings of his happiness in having nothing, and it is associated 
with that famous stanza in the last two passages. In the same 
way is used hda alone: 

u^ofime<Vi(mOifi*rfniya vi{}(q>6yapftUi$ya ca 
yoyatya kalayit tCtUi im tnlyam ei^yata phalani^ 
xii. 824. 9 (a Yoga improvement of Sprncli 791). 

I have found the “8i.\teentb ” phrase but once in a tristnbh 
stanza, with a slight alteiation in form and sense (tnitli snr- 
passes all possessions): 

iii. 34. 22, rOjyfnU cu ca yaf o tJhuttaik ea 

mrruth nu satyimya hil^m vp<liti. 

A enrious account of the distribution of the world’s wealth in 

vi. C. 23 asserts tliat Knbera has one quarter of the valuables 
of Merit, ont of which he dispenses one particle-part to mankind, 
equivalent to one sixty-fourth of all, ns in the ease of Kali’s 
virtue (above): 

tasnidt ktthero b/iayavaAf: caluriham bktiyam apiute 
tnta/i kalaAyam vittusya mnnugyebhya/ipfayacchaii. 

Examples of other fractions in scorn: i. 201. 13, (yndtlhe) 
Eddhcyagya na p^dabh(7l\ “not worth a quarter of him;” iii, 
253. 9, na cd 'pi jUldabhQk Earna?} PandaciinAtu, {dhamn'vcdc ); 

vii. 76. 1, UnQth viryam nianuX 'rdhma na tnlyamy “their 
power is not equal to half of me;” xii. 156. 0, kaliim agfadaftm' 
praiHiirna me }>r(i 2 inoU mStrutah; x, 12. 17, na eamd mama 
vlryaeya ^ntHnyciia 'pi phulitQh, “they all together ai-e not 
equal to one hundredth part of my power.” 

' This for the older tV is a pseudo-epic alteration of the old phrase. 

It ocoui-s in the Wind and Q&lmali fable. 
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A })ack-bAutTerl boawt of Kania, wLich, I thiuk, the poet 
intentionally makes incohei'cnt, is that of viii. 43. 9, rie (pahja- 
fitluntrtun v{}H{/rt/4nn ti/unn jntrun^ “I could eoiupier tlie enemy 
without (the help of) a thousand t^'alyas,” i. e., “I am equal to 
a thousand (.'alyas,” or rather “without^., a thousand times 
0%’cr.’* ^*alya mockingly replies that Karim talks uonseuse; 
whereupon Kariui retunis “ 11101*0 and double abuse,”/xov/sfoh 
th'hfnijntm Uh ^ynh. 

On the other hand, in lauding a fi’iend, one and a half is the 
nonu of couipai'ison, ns in the following examples: 

vii. 72. 34, *<lhyardho(fiimt7i {putvaJi)^ “my sou is 

equal to me one and a half times over” (some¬ 
times simply “equal to me”). 

xi. 20. 1, tiiVti/tit'tfhayuimm Hhnr yam bale , . . pUrU toayil 
m, “ who in power they say is equal to one and a 
half times his father and you” (Ki-siia!). But the 
comparison, too, is once used scornfully: 

ix. 33. 19, iulhyottlhtna ijnnvne ^ynin yad^ yuratarl maum. 

uH tathd DhUrtitriittramya^ “this club of mine is 
one and a half times heavier than that of B.” 

Apart from tills belligerent use, one and a half is used of 
mea.sureiiu‘ut of numliers, i. 1. 103, fnUiyai'ilfmfiUay “having 
one hundred and fifty;” of land, nii. 88. 10, (ulltyarilhamalre 
iJhttnmttkih ituhatirtry “on (land) measuring one and a Jialf thou¬ 
sand bow-lengths;” v. 8. 2, itntya eenunivefo *bhHil adhyartHiam 
imt yfyamnn., “his camp was about a league and a half.” 

In reckoning interest, ptidiX'foh rntnm is ta’enty-five jier cent., 
but the verse in wdiich this occui's, ii. 6. 78, jyiidUctoh ca catam 
vrdiViyft dudutty rnam ((nnyrahamy has a varied reading, praty 
ekam ea f;ftt<nn. (metrical for pmti fotnm ett cknm),^ 

As observed above, the current wonls for fraction are^ubAi, 
hMya^ and artyrr. In xiii. 20. 97, appeai-s in this sense tkade^a^ 
a single part of a whole: luWtrtah mreuthu te (ptn^tuVn mayCti 
^kadefuh . . . ^aktir na me . . . yaiian euredn parimdtwny “a 
single part of (Ganges’) virtues I have told thee, I cannot count 
them all.” 


* The later epic, by tlie way, has two coins not previously recognized, 
besides the Roman denarius (implied), namely, the fcdW^l and offdpa- 
dapada (a gold kdr{tdjxu>a), zii. 294. 16; 299. 40. 
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DIMENSIONS, TERMS, VAIiTTBS, SYNTAOTIOAL OON- 
STRUOTION. 

The usual climeusiou, )nentione<l in the cjiic is 

Icuj'th, and >vitb fe^v exceptions ilistniicc (length) ur height U 
the a gcneml wonX for sum? and extent, (’ertaiii 

measurements ai*o made in the case of the few* small things 
measured, hut short distances am loosely east in sncli I'nniis as 
“near by,” “uot far,” “within sight,” nr “within hearing,” 
and indetinite smallness of extent in the same natural manner is 
described as “not an atom,” “nor a bit,” etc. 

Distance: “M'ithiu hearing of them,” xv. 

18. 21 (ill. 'io, uriiinratuh^ “not far off,” like Munljuiftiifty 
“near,” with genitive; also with ablative, wd titn/o- 

raw vauthl tf/ii lak»/it/ey i. 151. 44; to^idUrr vamV^ 152. 

1; na ddratn 164. 86; ahlo/dpr^ ISli. 10, “in the neigh¬ 

borhood”); O^ramam nimsarju f/arhliaui^ i, 8. 7, “near 
thcasjdum”; also and autike^ according to the verb. 

In the case of soldf#/, “with(in) sight,” pmximity, the ongiual 
sense in many cases has well-nigh disappeared, uaVidi HukCu.'iit 
tath “hearing of the curse on the part of his 

mother,” i. 37. 1. 

The Rumnyana has another, more modern, pbrnse to indicate 
proximity, namely tnUla^ as in aham fiarnhydud Yama 9 .ya 
V. 28. 17; mntm wifl/ffw, ii. 64. 4l), which belongs 
rather to Puranic than to epic diction. 

Extent: na tmt/dh fUk^wnM aj}t\ “no (supei-ficial) atom of 
her,” i, 211. 16; na to^i/a kdt/tt antarawy “no space on his 
body,” iii. 21. 7; hat/a/aTik ml “no interval between 

the horses,” iii. 172. 6; cAWrwm na rat/tai/o/i^ *‘iio chink 
between the two chariots,”'i. 220. 3. ludetenuiiiale size is 
given by compounds, much as in English, gtyd aea/amiMptU, 
“mountain-size elephants,” rr. 23. 9, etc. 

The verb extend, dgrtm, is used of extending a circle, syn¬ 
onymous with nUarj, mandalam vt*rjy<i, v. 196. 15. The cir¬ 
cumference the diameter, viskamb/ta. To express 

the idea of equal distance from a center, the term usually em¬ 
ployed is mtnanfa, “on eveiy side,” hi adverbial fonn, vedi 
samatUtU paHrat/oJana, “five leagues on every side,” iii. 129. 
22 . Generally, the geometrical figures implied by battle-arrays, 
called vj/o/tagy arc described in figurative language, as a bird, a 
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iieciUc, a dolphin, and the troops arc stationed on tlie beak, tail, 
and wings. Tims hirmty oar, boeomos **ooruer” in vi. 30. 10, 

“(an army) with four thousand 
elephants on each eonior” (X. htrnfsti ri(U/ihhiiijf3>i). But 
there is a jieculiarity hero in that no ligiii'e has been montioued, 
and accoi'iliiig to the aoeount tins array should ho like a fonner 
one of erescont tOtape with two honis, hut, not to speak 

of the plural, wo cannot take this statemont too UteraJly, and I 
do not kuow that hinm is even coniu. 

A jT;7(-/dfoX'o, named from a triangular nut which has 
“horns,” is used to describe one of these vyUhtm in vi. 87. 17, 
and may be a triangle, though here also the scholiast gives the 
risual epic meaning “shaped like a four-road place,” just as at 
iv. C8. 26, catusjfothiiy etc. A triangle is trikotut^ rptyowoc, 
{triyvuu)^ of the yuruduy late, as e.xplaiucd in my (ireut ^picy 
p. 372. A city square is a “four jdace,” cfdfutrtty xii. 69. 62, 
squams and markets being mentioned together in descriptions 
of cities. Ill xii. 73. 21, in antithesis to the whole, il'Wsmf, city, 
this wonl may mean as in Knglisli a town-quarter; but in xii. 
80. 8, c((to<m7j)amfi;olthitff is simply “beautified by squares and 
mai'kcts.” The “ four” of a square is used also to give the idea 
of a four-square house, crtfwAj'd/o, and tmtUy houndaiy, is also 
used to im])ly a square, as in (htfaki»l:u8<ihf(*rfint3, of a hall, 
“ ten tliousand cubits square,” a meaning made clear by a paral¬ 
lel passage, where “ on all sides,” is expressly added, 

ii. 1. 21; 3. 23, and no circle can be intended. Earth, 
autHy “has four boundaries,” that is, it is bounded by 
“four seas.” In xiv. 64. 10, a camp is pffjxtda or sotpat/ia 
(and navdiamk/iytina or »aih»t/uVm)y with three streets running 
north and south and three east and west, according to the 
sclioliast; but in xv. 6. 1C he explains iatjxulam puram as hav¬ 
ing six (travei'sable) places within the seven walls (up to tlie 
inner city), which is not a likely meaning, since the word is fol¬ 
lowed by wrvtttodifaniy “in all directions.” Octagonal is asjd- 
fri and other numeials are used with the same w’ord, but only 
of edges, eight-edged posts and clubs. 

Land is measured by bow-lengths (above), and by cow-hides, 
api goearmamiitrena hhfinmUmena pOyatty “ purified by giving 
even a cow-hide measure of land,” xiii. 62.19; and the length of 
a cord is measured in the same way, wn tui'n vudhr'i parituthfc 
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f(Ua-cayiittiy “a coitl of a hundred hides c*ould not encircle it,” i. 
30. 23. A *‘8pau of land” and ‘*as much land as a needle’s 
point could cover” are contemptuous tenus. 

ri*om these general methods of mcastu'emeiit I turn to tlie 
more exact specifications found in tlio epic, arranging them on 
an ascending scale of cumpai'ison, from the ^'snuillest finger” 
to the indefinite wliich is best reudei'ed league, hecuiiso 

its IcngtJi varies liko that of a league, while it approximates 
most closely to the three-mile league, though it miigvs from tliat 
extent to about ten miles, accoi'ding to later authorities; hut 
nothing in the epic determines its length. 

Finger-measurement: A thumb-joint serves as the meas¬ 
ure of a small bit in general, ariffn*tluijiHrvami\trti (jnrhJuth^ i. 
115. 20, and “ tlinmbkin ” spirits are perliaps conceived as being 
of thumb-size in relation to breadth as well as height. God 
himself, as a spirit, is measured by the size of a thumb-joint, 
hrikiyam mrtxxhhMAnHuip<iro<tn<i 'hfuttyhanuitmkah^ xii. 313. 
15; as all spirits are described as thumb-size.’ All 

shortest measm-ed distiinces ai-e calculated by this uoi*m, usually 
by twos and fours, the appliaatioii showing, however, that 
“two thumbs” and “four thumbs” injfer to thumb-breadtlis. 
Tims there is a 8tereotj'|)ed battle-phrase, mt fattya V<<f anir- 
hhinnaiU (fUtrif dty€irtguU(ni anUtruuiy “there was not aii 
uuwounded space of two thumbs on his limb,” vi. 119. 80; 175. 
54; iv. 55. 5 (v. 1.); xii. 77. 27. The same phrase is found in 
R. vi. 46. 20, witli the verb of the Vinlpi jvassage but witl» only 
one “thumb”: na hy ftvuhJhtnh tuyor ydir^ hithhUoa 'nyuUth^ 
aniuram^ perhaps to be corrected as in 3Ibh. Karth is flung up 
“four thumbs,” cuturariyultUHy by a chariot, viii. 90. 106. In 
a late scene, Yndhis^ira’s chariot floats four thumbs from the 
pfthwyii^ cfituraHtjulam xicehritahy vii. 190. 66. 

The “ littlest finger ” serves as a comparison in the descrip¬ 
tion of xii. 127. 7-8 (Taiium): 

anyCiir var^ir nwlxuhdho 'stayunRixaiiam . . . 

partmm upi ri^ndra taaya kUnisjJdkdMtnain, 

“eight times in shape compared -with other men (i. o. eight 
times as till),* the body being (slender) as the littlest finger”; 

* Beferences in my Great Epic, p. 82. 

* A man’s height is often given by saying how many cubits he has (as 
below). For tall and short are used prdiipu and hrosua, respectively. 
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wbci-e tlie j>oct has to chauge the regular form of the word A-an- 
ist/iikii on account of the meter. I do not know whether iu i. 
•52. 7, snakes that Rve the size of a (/oA-urntt^ in antithesis to 
thoso that aro leagues long, (iul iirint»i/ii pruMUnatah^ kro^tn/oja- 
■mniiotraJt^ ai*c Imagined to be tlio lengtli of n //«X'<rr«//-arrow or 
(►f a thunib-and-Hiiger-simu, a late meaning of the wonl. "Wlieu 
8 ubfK.ujncJitly rc-deacribcd, they are i/»)mtaj/Oynax'intt(i‘<i (also a 
Kfimayana )»hmsc) tU'h/njttuniunntnfntiih^ i. 57. 23, tliat is, meas¬ 
ured by leagues only. 

Hand and span : The triangular altar rcfori*ed to above is 
described as “of eighteen hands,” i(njii(Un'*tA'ur<Vinah.ih^ xiv. 
88 . 32. Tlie baud, however, is usually reckoned ns a two-span 
cubit and not as a hand-length. Probably tho “hand-tip” 
gives a double-span, for in the description of a slcndor woman 
it ia said that her waist measures “a haud-tip,” Jearafframnuni- 
tum nualhyum^ iv. 13. 22. So in xi. 18. 6, anavadytirtf/i karu- 
stimuiitammlhytuniiy “of irrepi-oachablc form, measuring a 
'baud* about the waist.” This measurement sliows that the 
kuru is equivalent to the ha»tn^ a synonymous term, and equal 
to about a cubit (eigliteeu inches nominally, but {>crl)ap8 only 
about sixteen), “eighteen inches round the waist ” being (as I 
am informed) the boast of slender mai^ls to-day, and Hindu 
w'omeji being petite. Iloublc this length, two huttdiy is given 
ill Hindu tables ns tlie uircumfereuce of a man’s body, about the 
average tliirty-four to thiity-six-iuch waist. 

The span, ia used of the measure of the breast abont 

the spirit: jjradefaniiltr^ hfdi yoi, “what is made 

manifest in the span-measured breast,”xii. 246. 28, that is,in the 
vital circle, measured as twelve tliumbs in extent from the cen¬ 
ter; a late riow if this reading be accepted.' Elsewhere the 
}}r^det;ft is mentioned a few times in the epic, but never iu such 
a way as to betray what is meant. It measures, for example, 
the difference iu height between the Pandus and other men, and 


jajHe g&Uagvruli pr&ii^r mofttmnd praihital^ prahhul^, ix. 51. 84; the 
fever born of Qiva’s sweat is a hrosvo ‘timdtram (** excessively short ”) 
devU, xii. 884. 40. 

‘ Beading prddcpamdtnim we should have a reflex of Ch&nd. v. 18.1; 
M&itri, vi 88. The Aditya Purfli^, cited by Colebrcoke, Estays, vol. 
i. p. 589, says that Vydsa makes the prAdc^a only one thumb-breadth, 
and not ten or twelve, as taught by others. 
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between BhTsnm niul Arjnua, for “Bhrsnia in size was more by 
a sjMiu than Arjiina,” JihUnufttenah pratltij;t:ntl 

'tihiko '■rjuniit^ r. 51. 19, and (the same cxjiressioii exeej)! for 
the iustrutneiital case) iu v. 1G9. 8, the Pandus aiv a span taller 
than all others, 'dhikHh pumbhir unt/Histe t.v* pr<imii~ 

natah. 

Another wonl for 8i>an is M'henco tlie arrows “called 

8 i»au-loujf,” vaitiiittika «/?/««/, used only bj' special warriora at 
shoi’t distances in the descri]»tioiis of the late seventh book and 
nowhere else till they arc met ^1111 again in the Ifarivailya and 
iu tlie later Rumfiyana. Tims ut vii. 191. 4:^ and in R. vi. 49. 
49 of the Gorresio edition^ but not iu the Bombay text. This is 
one of the many little indications tliat show how close Drona 
stands to the latest additions made to Uie epic. On the other 
hand, it helps to a terminus ad quern to dud that hasta is never 
used for a measure in the epic, though common in the Purunas, 
and reckoned as two vUuatU or twenty-four thumb-breadths. 

Cubits: Tlio cubits mentioned are kUku^ in vii. 134. 10, “a 
club of four cubits,” and amtniy iu i. 167. 25, “a bow (of 
Drona) of six cubits” {cufttxkitkn and $a(J<ir(ttnuJhanxih^ respec¬ 
tively, as possessive aud determinative compounds). Post-epical 
authorities (cited by Colebrooke) make the aratni equal to 
twcuty-oue thumh-bi'eadths, and two <iratni$ are one kiaku; 
though some reckon a kixkn as equal to four cubits. In vii. 175. 
19, both these names, as if synonymous, are uuited iu the 
description of a demon’s bow, “a twelve-cubit-bow a cubit 
round,” vyuktwh kisktqxirlniiham ^v^daf^mtnikCirmxtkam. 
Aiguna’s bow, i. 189. 20; v. 160.108, is as long as himself, tCiUi- 
meUnty “palm-tree tall,” a common though indefinite measure, 
which according to i. 197. 89 is the height of all the Fandus. 
The five-cubit {kitku) bow of x. 18. 6 is allegoiical but may 
indicate the usual length. An.’ows are “ axle-long,” 
passim, aud the ai^jalika arrow mentioned in viii. 91. 41 is three 
cubits, tryanUni. A later foim, mi;a*,*is used in this same book. 
Here, viii. 72. 30, it is said that Kania was a^taratnihy “eight 
cubits ” tall (in iii. 126. 32 a man “grew thirteen cubits,” aoar- 
iUuita kUkdn (ntyodafftty but he was Muiiidhutar, and enjoyed 
peculiar nursing). TVe might almost suppose that this so-called 
cubit, whether kisku or aratni^ was really a foot, or about 
twelve inches instead of eighteen. For the actxial length of 
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Hiiuln hows and anrows ain? for the ordinaiy Iww five feet and 
for the ordinaiy arrow two aud a half to three feet {Ridinf/ 
6 V«?e, pp. 270, ^70), and both five and six “ cubits ” arc the site 
of the epic hows, while the one arrow measured is ^iveu as thi'ee 
cubits, the heroes being a little alwve but not much over the 
nuriiial height aud only Karna being of eight mtnUi. Even ho 
is not extolled as a gmnt, ns a man of eight cubits would he. 
“Palm-tree tall” aud another idirnse used of the heroes, 
stumbhii u’o VA/o/d/i, “lofty as ^’fd trees,” v. 169. 7, arc more 
gi'au<li(»se than exact. Aa the later schemes reckon the cubits 
in thumbs (or fingers), the twenty-one and twenty-four thumbs 
that go, respectively, to an aratni and huMo must be estimated 
by tlie siae of a Hindu hand, which at present is rather small. 
Further, the relation between thumb-joints and span, reckoned 
as from the end of the thumb to the outstretched fore-finger, is 
given as tu'elve, which is too many, for the distance corre¬ 
sponds rather to the relation between the sj>an and the fiuger- 
bi'oadth. Reckoned as eight inches, a normal span, the later 
cubit would be nearer sixteen than eighteen indies and the 
nitni, being still shorter, would not be much over a foot. 
According to the Suyrnta, a man’s height is one hundred aud 
twenty thumbs, i. 126. 11, or ten spans, wliioh at nine inches to 
a span would make the average Hindu seven aud a half feet tall 
and at seven inches would still make him nearly six feet. 

Foot and Pace: The m^surc by foot-pace is almost con¬ 
fined to a conventional “eight paces,”often used in 
battle-scenes, but always, if I am not mistaken, in the same way, 
iiptutya^ or abhyetj/a^ 2 >ad{iny ciituit^ as in vii. 15. 28; ix. 12. 
20. Even a deer “ went eight paces and then turned,” tutah sa 
harino yat^iX 2 )adiiny aHiu nyamriata^ xii. 273. 14. Accord¬ 
ing to the Murkandeya Purfina, cited by Colebrook, JEamyt, 
Tol. i., p. 539, a jxuUt is a foot-breadth and not a pace, being 
only half a vitaMi span or six fingers (thumbs). In the epic, as 
in “seven paces” in the’marriage-rite, and in the colloquial 
phrase j)ade jmde^ “step by step,” the word means a general 
pace-leugtb or step. “ Hot a step ” is almost equivalent to the 
French ue pas; for example, ^kampatajmdAt padam, “he 

did not budge a step” (at all), a common phrase, as in ix. 57. 
46. The later epic Isi&a padakam padak&m “step by 

step, slowly,” xiii. 53. 35, and another passage has ekapadam 
in the sense of “in one word,” iii. 313. 69. 
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Arms and fathom: ICstunatcd at four or hve cnhits iu 
later vrorka, the space betu*ecu the outstretched anus, 

is used a few times, but only of trees and sacriHolal aj)}>n)‘tO' 
nances. A bough ten ntfUmns long, is ineutionecl 

in a repeated phrase, iv. 23. 21, etc., and a #v//7 

“ten c//d«/<w long and niiit* liigb,” In iii. 117. 12 ; 
while the circumfen-uee of a sacriticLal post, as made in the good 
old days of marvels, is given as one hundred, y^imh ruUtvtjH- 
mah iwriiiUhfuo^ vii. i»8. 12. The divine discus of Ki-sna is 
•oyiXm^ntHiHi^ which the scholiast says is “five cubits, the sj)ace 
between the outsti'etched anns,”y//fwd/'/Vf/y«r hantuyor ytli'i^n 
vMi'ifh v. C8. 2. It may be called in 

general (cf. ^^at. Bi\ i. 2. 5. 14, etc.) a sacerdotal measmx', not 
employed in the tables, and, except for the measurement of 
trees, it keeps this character in the epic. 

Rods and Bows: Another sacerdotal implement was the 
p<itni/& rod, the cast of which, according to the epic, measures the 
interval between the altars set up by a very pious man. The rod, 
according to the scholiast, is pointed at one cud and has a thick 
knob at the other, and is thirty-six thumbs, tM*o and a half stat¬ 
ute cubits, in length. When one “sacrifices by the rod-cast,” 
one goes around the earth sacrificing at intervals, which are 
measured by the distance a strong man can fling the rod, pamy& 
in the epic, or, according to the scholiast, iamjxl, from its fall, 
tanip<itat4. The technical expression is {vul/ihit}) 

or famt/tihepfli/t (dnulu yojufi)^ “sacrifice to tlio gods by the 
cast of the rod,” iii. 90. 5; xii. 223. 24; xiii. 103. 28. The 
only varying usage is found in iii. 84. 9, where a Tirtha is 
described as being “six rod-casts from an anthill,” stt/m ^-nm- 
j/anij}^(esH valmjK'iltt hut this is still in a sacerdotal conucctiou. 
Measure by arrow-casts is confined to estimating time, as will 
be shown hci'oafter. 

Bows arc used for measui-ement, but the epic examples give no 
clue to the length, though later authorities reckon this as equal to 
a staff, danday or four cubits, which must be regarded as the 
length of a bow (six feet). In the three epic case?, two forms 
of the word are used, (Vtuoug and dhauu: “ dragged eight dhn- 
nddsi, i. 153. 40; “struck ten dhauvanUtnlniy** viii. 83. 9; 

“ laud measuring one and a half thousand of bows,” 
viii. 88. 10 (cited above, p. 137). 
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Yuga: This is said to be a mcasura of four cubits. lu iii. 
290. 10, “ wbeu Uie snii is up a yitffo ” 

(N. yut/iuh ha»t(tmtvitkaM)y wLon tbo inatutiiial>rite8 are per> 
formed (/r^wd yannnlhnikVt krhylh). I have not found the 
word olsewlicro in this sense, and asn incaKure it docs not appear 
U> be an old term. 

Nalva: I am imt au’are tliat the nahu or uithi is an early 
tenn of ineasnroinont. In the gi'cat epic it is continod to tlic 
seventh booh and to the mass which I call ]>Beudo*cpic, csjie- 
cially to Uio ITarivah^a. .It is, further, not in the Rfimilyana 
in its earlier form bnt it has been added to it in the later re>writ> 
ing of that poem. Tlio word epitomisM?8 the gmdual growth of 
the epic. Hie Bombay text has nahi and nniva^ but not with¬ 
out metrical reason for the choice. We iiud in vii. 70. 16 (tlie 
latest addition to the chronicles of kmg.s), veiVou 
dhiim^ which is repeated in xii. 344. 60. In the former case it 
is defined by the scholiast as four cubits; in the latter, as a 
finger, with tala as v. 1. Again, vii. 150. 58, mth^rtithtnh 
trin^annahtiutarunUirom^ and, in a scene which in many points 
is a racro repetition* of tliis, vii. 176. 12, ualvamCitratn nuthfu 
ratham^ which is repeated in 176.16 (written nulla in these two 
verses in C.), hut nowhere else till we get to xii. 29. 143, 
whore, also in the chronicles of the “kings that died,” we find 
tl\at Prthu Vainya gave to the priests hairanyil'^ trinulotst<h 
Mn parvatdn ekuvinfatim. It is interesting to see that the 
Brona account of the “ sixteen kings,” in adding the sixteenth, 
has taken from Frthn this laudation and inserted it in the next 
and last (lacking in ^^ti). In vii, 62. 13, the phiase is hUir- 
anyUn yr^anoUedhan Hyatan {^atayofatuimy giving lieight and 
length. In the cases cited it will be ol«crvcd that nala is not 
simply A falftcM iSrhreilfart (PW.), but a necessary metrical 
alteration (noZte alone being wrong). In xii. 164. 7, a tree is 
nolvamatraparlnahah (where N. defines the measure as hastu- 
n&ih patacatitsUiyam^ which removes the doubt expressed in 
PW. as to “four hundred cubits in circumfer¬ 

ence ” (this attributes the greatest circumfei'ence to the tallest 


' It repeats the preceding text, but adhjfdv<i' 175 is the original. 
Besides the one na/t*a raised to thirty in 168, we liave the cakra, which 
in 176. 46 has still only 1000 spokes while in 156.77 it has 100,000. 
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tree kuo\rii, the i'Shnali). A Krilrniira tree is yoJouotmVnih^ vi. 
15 {not a Dvipa, PM’., but a tree that ^ives per}>etuRl youtli). 
A folloinng stanza tells of another wonder-tree, estimated as 
being one thousand and one hniulred leagues tall, which meas- 
ni'es tlio nfgeJha or height from earth to sky, vi. 7. 21. Its cir- 
ciiuifemice is “of </;■«/«/« one thon»ind and hundreds ten ami 
five ” (2500 cubits). 

Kro^a : The Kropu^ Anglo-Indian /vww, which incaiis literally 
a “scream” and is estimated in later works as two thousand 
“ hows” or a fourth of a yojana^ is the usual numl)er to imlicjito 
travelling distances, not in multiples but always as a Xrews, as if 
one always went just one kos* unless ho went at least as much 
as half a yojana (rare, ii. 2. 22, yoJauUrdham <ttho yatvii^ in 
accompanying a dei>aiting guest) or a yqfona^ which latter is 
used for all long stretches. The almost universal use of yojatta 
for this purpose rnther than two or three A'om would indicate 
that the yojana was shorter than is usiully assumed. It is not 
often that a ko«» indicates height, but the examples below will 
show one case of mountains thus measurod. For journeys, 
besidc.s the use of the half-league in tl»e example just given 
and the league, as in vii. 112. 12, iUta trit/tyufutm niany« Utm 
ad/ivwia/n. . . yutra titf/iati, “I think it is a couree of three 
leagues from here (to) whore he stands,” we have in the follow¬ 
ing examples tlie regular (Bingle) l-oas: iij, 271. 53, Irofam/l- 
trayotan apwdn ,* vii. 99. 9, rat/te Irofani alihuhita; ix. 29. 42, 
hroyaMdiruin u/xiMittah; xi. 11. 1, Aroj.'antufram Mo yatoa. 
In other measuiemcnts: vii. 103. 37, tuathiin krofumiitn mm- 
anfatah^ “at a distance of a koaa on every side.” 

A great archer shoots a X'ojm: “ He seized sevei'al arrows and 
when he had fitted them to his bow quickly as if they were one, 
they fell at a distance of a A'oss,” krofanMre nipatarUiy viii. 79. 
67; rathiiathito 'yratah krofy.m aayati ffir&n^ vii. 99. 9. Moun¬ 
tains “raised a host ” are mentioned in vii. 66. 10, parvaUth ifcro- 
yitm xicchritCih. Most of the other cases of the use of kosa are 
quite as useless in helping to a determination of its i-eal length. 
They are as follows: For a koaa on eveiy side around a bcleagured 
city the earth is broken up and mined, aamantut kroyamatmmy 
iii. 16. 16; ponds are of this extent, vdpyah kro^aaammitnh^ 
vii. 6G. 7; the heroine can be smelt up to a koaa^ yandhay cd 
'ayah kroyamutrat pravati^ i. 197. 36; kroyat pradh&vatiy i. 
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167. 40 (see below on i/ojwio). The only passage that seems to 
cast light on the epic measure is fomnl in xiii. 9U. 37, where 
speaking of the purifying effects of the men “fit for the row” 
and of the ( 9 I. 27), tliat is, a man tenth in descent 

in inherited Vcdic wisilom (one who has nine geueratlous of 
pious and learned ancestors), the ]»oet says: “They purify as 
far as they sec . . . even one such would purify to a distance of 
two and a lialf Xv«w,” f/iliuul ete ptHipa*;>/anti taoat 

/fitnanti/ uta . . . aJvttrtOVJf/dc cfl (above, p. 133) pdnai/ed 

cA‘a eva hi. Here, ns tw'o and a half koss are regarded as less 
than the limit of oiMlinary ability to see a person, and five and a 
half miles far exceeds this, it would seem that in tl)e epic the koss 
was not two miles and a qtutiter but neai'cr one mile, as is the 
estimate of the Visnu PurAna (which ascribes to it, Colebrooke, 
loe. cit.yfoiiT thousand cubits, a thousand bows, against the Aditya 
Pnrfma’s estimate of eight thousand cubits), nr, exactly one mile 
and one eighth rather than two miles and a 4 ptarter. This, how- 
ever, is based on two suiiuises, first, that the “even one” clause 
introduces a restriction applicable also to the distance as less than 
that previously mentioned, which seems to me legitimate, and, 
second, that the expression “as far as they can see” means as 
far as they can see a person (that person becomes pure by being 
seen). This latter suiinise also seems to me to rest on the 
intended meauiug, though it is possible that the expression 
merely means as far as eyesight can reach, in which case the 
passage is as useless as the others. 

Gavyuti: After the koss comes the ffavy^i, estimated by 
later writers as two koss. It is used in the epic to give dis¬ 
tance, ffavyutim&tre nyacasaiy stayed at a distance of four 
miles,” iii. 239. 29; and, in the bombast of the late book of 
Droiia, the battle-army is estimated as extending twelve < 700 - 
yiUis or forty-eight miles, dlrff/to doddafaf/avt/Htih {pa^cA 
Wdhs paUca iiistrtahy and twenty in the rear), vii. 87. 22, a 
statement the more remarkable as the whole battle-field is only 
five leagues in extent, v. 195. 15. In vii. 87. 14 is found also 
the expression, yaoyMi^t trimdtrdsu {tisthata). The gavyuti 
is seldom used for travellers, but often for stationary extent of 
hall, camp, and quiescent distance, as in xii. 125. 18, where a 
deer springs ahead, but stands a gavgMi distant, gavyiUima- 
trenOy bdnapatham muktvdy Uisthivdn. At least, it is not till the 
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late “house of lac’’scene, i. 151. 20, guvi/RtimutrCul Ggntya^ 
“coming nj) to a distaucc of a gaty^ti^' and in the (also late) 
scene at (Goitcwo) R. i. 79. 27, guvyuthnOitftilcainy that 
I find it with a verb of motion. This is doubtless because of 
its meaning oi-igiimlly a meadow, that is a field or acre, rather 
than a measure of leugtli. According to Kllakantlia, goyuUt is 
the equivalent of j/rtiV/df', as used in xiv. C5. 22, yoyittv guyuU- 
cM nynvuMtty “he rested (canijK'd) at evciy gtn'i/OH" 
designating a daily luaivli retarded l)y the u'eight of treasnr** 
carried. In any case the term is a solecism. A march like tliis, 
by the way, is described as being made Xvwwjcmo, stop by stojj, 
“slow march,” xv. 23. Ifl. 

Yojana: The “yoking” called yojatWy estimated at tw<» 
gavyitti^ four kois8^ eight tlioiisaud bows, and consequently six¬ 
teen thousand cubits in the Aditya Purnna, is reckoned in the 
Viniu Puriina as only half of this distance, that is, as nine 
miles in the former and four and a half in the latter work (Oole- 
brooke, loc. ct^.), bat in the Miirkandeya Parana as four gav- 
yHti or eight hoM (cit. P\V.). I shall render it league. It is 
the longest measure and is used in estimatiug extent of lengtli 
and surface. As the syntactical construction of this word 
includes that of all the others previously mentioned, I have 
reserved the subject for tliis paragraph. The coustrnotion 
varies between adjective compounds in the modifying word, 
adjective compounds ivith yrgami^ and accusative (nominative) 
or ablative of extent, as follows: 

i. 30. 23, so tatah fataMOkaaram yoJauQntartnn (iyatu7i 

kedena «d ^tinuttreno^ 

“ in a short time he went a hundred-thousand league-interval,” 
i. e. a distance (measured by) a hundi-ed thousand leagues. 

xiv. 9. 34r-35: sahatraih dant&n^m s^tayojanamtm . . . 
sfrdp catofrd, dve gate yojananiimj “a thousand of hundred- 
league teeth . . . four fangs two hundred of leagues.” i. 176. 
43, tat ettinyam kdlyunUimm iriyoJaiitt?n, “the army was 
driven three leagues;” xii. 170. 16, itai triyojauath 
“going three leagues from here.” 

ii. 7. 2: vietirnd yojanapatmh patam adfiyard/iam dyatd . . . 
paflcayojanam ucc/irittiy (a hall, eab/td) “one hundred leagues 
broad, one hundred and fifty long. . . five leagues high ;”ib. 8. 2, 
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^atiif/f^ind vUftirtii/iimaaanijxtnnA bhili/nsl eil^jn^ (a hall) “of 
a hundred-leaguos, complete in breadth and height, aud eveu 
more”; ib. 10. 1, tliua in K: 

nnbful ^’atayojanam a>/atu 

visflnul aifjttotiii ali *va t/ojanil *tiaii/t2>rab/i(lf 

where C. lm« >/oJ/ni<l/n nituprnJtJtQ. C. has the right reading; 
the cuimtniction is “broad, seventy leagnes” (in tlie nomina> 
tivc), and not “seventy were broadened” (leaving y<^ana to be 
construed as a Vedic Win with for the construction 

throughout, as is customAi*y with viat'mia and vUtrta^ is to 
make oUtiniH agroo witlx aahhu. 

Ordinarily, the accusative, as in hropam ucehHtah (above, 
p. 14C), expresses the extent, aud this may be assumed to be the 
construction when the form leaves the case ambiguoixs, as in the 
answer to the question, “How long is the road between the 
world of Yama and the world of men?” (given as) “between 
(etc., is) eighty-six ^ousands of leagues,” YnmaJohdaya cd 
*dhcQninn autarfun uxCmuattaya va kldrffuxh kitn jxmtnflnani 
luMf audafttUHhmrilni yojahfinuin «rtrd(Mi;xrt Ynnwlokasya 
v<i 'dhviinoin (mVtrtun mtinmmya w, iii. 200. 44 and 4C. Hero 
it is clear that the numeral is in the accusative, and it is prob¬ 
ably goveiiied, as is atlho&mnny by ffantuoytun^ .as in the fol¬ 
lowing: I'iynd'^ (ulhiulnttui ttamOhhh yitnUtoyoux iniam'idr^amf 
etdvad yfimaixani tovo^ xviii. 2. 26 and 28. The locative may 
take the place of the accusative when the word “way ” is used, 
as in xiv. 27. 3, kiyati adAajani tad vaxmin, “(on) how great a 
way is that forest ?” 

I do not dnd the nominative used to measure distance of 
movement (evidently because it is impossible to say one goes to 
a nominative) but only of stationary distance, that is, where no 
progress toward is implie<l. For example, one may not say the 
way is a krofah but only kroymn by analogy with *‘one goes 
a Aropr/m.” But, as in the example above, one may gay a hall 
is extended so much aud use the nominative, because the word 
extended does not mean goes to that distance; but extended 
is broad, and this pto. adj. is equivalent to the noun breadth. 


* But hiyantaiix kOiam, ib. 5. 4. There is a passage, i. 126. 8, where 
a^thtuin appears as a neuter, prasannd dXryham odht^narh aaiixkfiptam 
tad anuinyato (K. supplies gatnanam). 
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So in estimating the (stationary) height of a monntain one says 
that it is ‘ • n 2 >rai 8 e<l ” so much in a comi^ound preceding, as in 
sa<l}/oJ<nin9ftti}in‘ehntah {KuiUt»fih)y “a six-leagiie-upi'aised” 
(mountain), iii. 139. 11; or that it is so many leagues, nitlmut 
anything to indicate that the nnmeral is not a 2 )redioatc nomina¬ 
tive, as in tyif>/ti«tr}nfat Mthmtrdtii yujanfiui htrainiKn/ahy 
“golden (Merit is) thiity-thivo thousand leagues,” iii. 201. K; 
yo}(i}t(in<iui itufiHHfdtti jmilra n<ni JKiVffitfliiu uthUy “Mfdvavat 
(is) five-six (eleven) thousands of leagues,” vi. 7. 29or that it 
is “upraised” so many lengties in the nominative, as in 

Meruh I'amikojmrvutah ... sc. tiifhuti 
yo^iniin&iii suhaariiiii ruturafitir vcehrituh 
yoJunQuHfn^ 

“golden Morn . . . (stands) eighty-four (noro.) thousands of 
leagues upraised, (and) under(-gronnd) eighty-four (nom., sc. 
thousands) of leagues,” vi. C. 10-11. 

Further, there is the one constnictiou where, instead of saying 
that the height or breadth of a inountaui is so much, one may 
employ partitive apposition with (ai)]>ai-ently) a nominative 
(predicate), as iu 

a$J^tl<lupa mhainului yojfmOniy vi^OnijMitey 

$at- fHtdni ca p{lritatii viakambho Jamintpurvdtuh 

tuDmuhiuya oiskfimbho (Joiyunali sniftaJiy 

“eighteen thousand leagues and six full hundreds tlic breadth 
(is) Jambu-drijja, and the salt sea’s breadth (is) recorded (as) 
twice as much,” \'i. 11. 6-0. The ordinary coustruotiou in such 
a case is to prefi.v the number, if it is easily managed, as |>art of 
a compound, as in uilityajxtrctttuih (Idyuyojumwiiitayamy “ of 
tcn-league-extent,*’ xii. 328. 23; or to ])ut the dimension in an 
oblique case, as in 

ekaikaui yojanafatam vistQriiyCtmatak sammn, 

*‘eaeh (city was) one hundred leagues (of a league-hundred) 
alike in respect to breadth and length,” viii. 33 . 19 (compare 
}>ramanayiimat<ih aumahy of a man, i. 222. 31); but -with such 


‘ Here occurs a word rare enough in early texts to be noticed, mahd- 
rajata as gold- (colored people). Cf. JA08., xx.. p. 221 for hfranjw as 
silver. 

* For the raster, cf. No. 87 in the Qloka-forms of my Great Epic, 
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an unmanageable number as tliat above it is more natural to 
have the coustrnctiou of the second part of the seuteuce a geut- 
tivc, with the dimension iu the nominative. 

The locative gives the extent only when tliis is implied or 
conditioned by the coute.\t, as “on the way” (above) and iu 
eiuVfiH'U ttttfitfMnltti f/ojunifudth otUiO h/ftltntir 

«uh<mrxH rrrt pmththitamy (Mt. Mandara), “eleven 

thousand of leagues upraised, and supported on just as many 
thousands below the earth,” i. 18. 3. So “at six-rod-casts from 
the anthill” (above, p. 144), is only a location of place, not of 
extension; also kroftoHiitrt (p. 14C). 

Finally,* in estimating distance to a certain extent, the abla¬ 
tive may ho used with some prepositions to convey the notion 
of exceeding the limit, or simply, beyond, while the ablative 
alone or with d indicates the limit itself up to which the dis¬ 
tance implied extends. Of the first case an example is found 
united with the iiistrnmeutal iu 

xii. 83C. ft, nuhftHrUih 8u hi yojttitdntini 

iIviVriA^uito Itacthhif' 

“this (white island) is said by tbe poets (to be) from Mcrn more 
than tliirty-two thousands of leagues” (by thousands more than 
thirty-two). 

The antique c-xpiyission “ up to the root,” is used, 

though rarely, both in this sense and iu that of “from the root,” 
that is from the beginning, but it is significant that the epic 
usually expresses the idea by a compound, as in 

tatah ««mS/o hriyate nadik^dUd fWtf ilrumah^ 

xii. 96. 21 j or it is paraphrased, for example, na m^layhCttaJi 
karUau/ah^ xii. 268. 12. Moreover, in words expressing dis¬ 
tance, the examples leave it a little doubtful whether the abla¬ 
tive means “from” or “up to,” but by analogy w’ith the same 
phrase with tbe prepositiou it 'would seem that the latter idea 
was that of the simple ablative. Tlius, to express the idea of a 
smell extending a koM we find krofam&tnit and kro^dt 


> Of course I omit idioms which may be translated to give extent 
without really expressing this, such as &ra6ni4di'{m ipjAntefu MiiUepu 
paritJortafe, “ pervades all beings from Brahman to grass,” Hi. 2. 78 (a 
common phrase). 
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pradhuvafi (above, p. 146); iast/fU tn yojanad ^wulham ttjif/h- 
rantanar^ hhuoiy i. 63. 8 :^; (ii/ojana»U(/(in(Vtin^ i. 185. 21; and, 
in tho province of sight, yojtmad tUidi'ye^ ii. 24. 22; dt/ojatut- 
and finally, A with the ablative, as in Ivcandtr untt- 
jagtmts te tarn d d^nfipAthAt tadAy “then they followed him with 
the eyes up to tho limit of tl\eir vision,” ii. 2. 26. As with 
time-words, ydrait is also nsed, yAvan CanaaMiatty “aafar as 
the river,” i. 138. 74. 

Another reason for taking the ablative as one expressing tho 
limit up to (rather than the ongin) is that it thus offers a pci'fect 
parallel to the use of the ablative with time-words, for, as I 
shall show' in the next section of this aiticle, the idea of a simplo 
time-ablative expressing the time after which any thing occurs 
is eiTououns, though this is the only explanation of this ablativo 
given by Speyer (and adopted by Wliituey). On tho contrary, 
the time-ablative, unless expressly accompauied with Urdhvam 
or its equivalent in the sense of “beyond,” alw'sys indicates 
time up to the limit expressed by the ablative, and so tlio 
extent-ablative indicates the extent up to the limit oxpix'sscd by 
this case. With ruf/ii the ablative means above, over.’ 

When the name of a dimension is given, it is usually com¬ 
pounded with the number, and this has led Speyer in Ids excel¬ 
lent Syiitujt'y § 54 a), to remark that “when naming 

the dimension of a thing oue does not use this accus. [of space], 
but avails cue’s self of bahnvrthi comiwunds.” Witli few 
exceptions this is quite correct and as a general rnlc is perfectly 
unimpeacliablc. Thus in iii. 82. 107; 

ard/iayoJanavisiArA ptiilcayojuna/n AyatA 
etAvad Devik'A tUy 

“of half-lesgue-bi'oadth, five leagues long (extouded)^^nch is 
the size of Devikfl.” 

vii. 66 . 16, foftriAfodyoJanAyAmA' iriAf<u7yoJanam AyafA 

paficAt jmrap eaturviAfiad vtdl hy Ami dhiranmay'ty 


> I take vojanAd adhi in C. ii. 8l« in this sense, but B. 14. 54 has yq/o- 
ndu adhi {iriyqjan&yataih aadma triakliandhadi y. a.), and PW. inter¬ 
prets C. as “a Tojana high.” This preposition, by the way, is used (in 
a way not recognized in PW. orpw.) with gen. of place, in H. it 79. 
13, iapatnlndm adht nityam bhaveyam, “over my rivals.** 

• C. has ^advihfod', fl, 3,849, which inverts the ratio and makes 
dpdma, length, into breadth. 
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“of thirty-six-league-leijgth, thirty leagues broad (exteuded), 
in the rear (and) in front tu'enty-four (leagues), was the golden 

This arrangeinent, by which one member is made a compound 
of the noun of dimeusiou and the other has tho participle, is 
quite a favorite. The folloM'ing example illustrates it again, 
together with another illustration of the extent given by a num¬ 
ber* won!, ap])are))tly in the accusative: 

xiv. 68. 33, ito hi lulffaloko ml* yojan^ni tahara^ahy 
“from hero tho dragon-woi'kl (is) leagues by tlie tliousand;” 

ib. 37 and 40, nUf/ulokaui vioepa ha, dadarfii nUgalokath ca 
yojandni stiJtattmfjah . . . doaraui iu dadarga pailcayojaaia- 
viittiiram ayataui t;QtuyoJanamy “he weut to the dragon-world, 
and ho saw tho dragon-world, leagues by tho thousand . . . aud 
he saw the livc-league-size gate, a hundred leagues exteuded.” 

Another example of the exceptional usage, whereby when 
uamiiig the dimension of a thing one uses tlxo accusative, is 
given by this ease: 

xii. 282. 7-8, {dadwi'a) Vftrath dJii^thitam j^an^utopamoiny 
yojnndnaui patday iirdhipam paflcocchritamy arimdamay gati^ni 
x'intarenA 'tha triny ev/l 'hhyadhtkiini rd/, “he saw Vrtra stand 
like a mountain five huudi-cds of leagues upmsed on high (tall), 
and three hundixid more iu extent.” 

When two dimensions are given, they may follow adverbially, 
as in one of the examples above aud in xii. 339. 9, ffatayoJanit-‘ 
vUtdre tiryug' ^rdhvam co, “hundred-league-extent (peaks) 
transversely and up,” that is, two peaks having this extent in 
both dii'cctioiis; for xtift&ra is extent in general {dkhya- 

nam hahnvUUtnuny “a long story,” vii. 62. 37; ^atayojana-- 
and anckaytijaua’-tinrirnay of ocean, “leagues broad,” iii. 282. 
59 aud 46), and may even limit, as a general term, 
which is always length, ss in {dmyojanaMmnticdh^ yo/antSyd- 
mavistaray “(two leagues high and) a yojana-lcugth-extent 
weapon,” vii. 176. 97 (not iu C.). 

This last scnteuce (com 2 )are also the naloa citations, above, p. 
146) gives the regular word for height, which is oonstmed in 
compound form, as here aud in i. 29. 30: sad vcchriio yojanani 
gajas taddfiguiulyatah kdrmas triyfganotsedho dupayojana- 
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*nanf?alo7tf “aii elephant six leagues npi'aised and twice ns 
extended; a thrccdeaguc-heiglit and tcu-leagiie-circle tortoise” 
(in English, three leagues tall and ten round). 

ON *•. 

Although no wonl in the epic expresses the relation hetweeu 
Uie diameter and the circumference, yet this relation is given 
in figures, as api)lying to the size of the sun, the nmoii, and the 
“planet” tliat swallows them, the moon being rather larger 
tlian tlie 8un.‘ Tlie account of the size, will bo found at vi. 11. 
3 (Rflhu); 12. 40 ff.; of the cause of eclipse, i. 10. 0 (cdA//- 
mul'/ta). The relation hetweeu the diameter and the circuiii- 
foreuce differs inversely according to the size of the object, the 
greatest circle having the smallest ratio.' Of the three heavenly 
bodies, Svarbhfiuu or Rfihu (the devouring planet) is circular, 
no less than the moon and the siu), so that » 
can be established in this case as well as in the others. Its 
diameter, vixkatnbfia (breadth), is twelve thousand leagues, yo?V/- 
and “in its circuniference and extent, vipulof- 
V€HU crt, it is “thirty-six thousand sixty hundred” or 42,000 
leagues, as say the Paiimiiic sages, M/tuh The 

moon’s diameter, vriktoiih/ta, is eleven thousand and its circle, 
mniulula, is thirty-three (thousand) and “ sixty-less-onc ” (hun¬ 
dreds, given in the text as the vukamkha, but this must be 
parintViaj as in the preceding case), makiug the sum in thon- 
Mnds (33) and in hundreds (69) equal in all to 38,li00. Tlie sun 
in diameter is “eight thousand and two moi-e,” ///<//»*, and its 
circle is equal to thirty (thousand), maiit/alttm tnAi'ti/a Mwtinm, 
and fifty-eight (hundred) in extent, Vipnlati^rnUj or 36,800. 
Thus (instead of ir=3.141G): 


* This is not strange. In fact, the full moon in India on a clear night 
certainly looks larger than Uie sun even when the latter is on the Imri- 
zon. Especially at the end of a dusty day; when Uie moon seems 
twice the size even of the harvest moon of this country. But this is 
not the only reason for the great size attributed to the heavenly bodies 
as compared with that assigned by the Greeks. Even the stars are 
regarded as huge worlds *• because though small as lamps in appearance 
they are so far removed ” (the passage is given in my India, Old and 
iS'ino, p. 59, from iii. 42). 
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Rfihii, 12,000: 42,000 ir=3.50 
Moou, 11,000: 38,000 »=:3.63+ 

Sun, 10,000: 36,800 *=3.58 

There is nothing to iuJieatc that the yttjoini here used is the 
special astronomical yojnnn of later works. According to the 
iSOryasiddhrmta, iv, 1, the sun’s diameter is 0,500 (astronoruical) 
yvjuvuHy and tlic moon’s is 480, while * iu that work is 3.1023 
and 3.14130, accowliug to circiimstAnces (Whitney’s notes, 
JAOi^. vi. pp. 18.3 and 201). A little later, iu the fifth cen¬ 
tury, Aiyahhata (Thiha,ut, AHironotnic^ etc., ji. 76, in BOhler’s 
Orundrm) know that*=3.141C, and it seems gi-otesqiie enough 
that even an epic poet could give such statements as those made 
above, if he had an approximate notion of the true relation. 
For it is not as if the author carelessly (poetically) said that 
the sun’s circumference is about tlux^e and a half times its diam¬ 
eter. The numbers are given iu detail for three diffcixmt circles 
and show that the calculation had Ijeen made in each case. But 
any boy with a string and a tree-stump could get nearer tot the 
true ratio than 3.5. 
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A PliomidaA Royal Inscription .— By Chables C. Torrey, 
Professor in Yale Univereity, New Haven, Conn. 

Ix tlic summer of the year 1900, a number of stones, bearing 
tlie same Phoenioion inscription in somewliat vaiieil fonn, wei'C 
unearthed near Sidou. Tliey fonned part of an oxtensivo ruin, 
the existence of which had been unsuspected until accident 
brought it to light. 

The locality is somewhat less tlian two miles north of the 
modern city, half way ttp the slope of the hills, which face the 
sea and are here about half a mile distant from it. At this 
point the Anwaly river breaks through, and the hills rise very 
abruptly from it, especially on the south side, where the ruin 
just mentioned was discovered. It has long been known that 
large bnildings of some sort must have stood in this neighbor¬ 
hood, for gi-eat blocks of hewn stone have been found, in con¬ 
siderable number, on either side of the river. The bridge 
which crosses the Auwaly here is built in part of such blocks, 
the jjosition of the marginal draft on some of them showing that 
they were not originally intended for their present place. 

There is good reason to believe that the ancient city of Sidon 
extended far beyond the limits of the present city, especially to 
the noi'thward. Indeed, wo have some evidence that it reached 
even to the locality just described. The gcoginpUcr Dionysius 
Periegetes (third or fourth centuiy A.D.) says of Sidou, in an 
oft-quoted passage, that it was situated “on the Bostrenus.” 
It is quite beyond question that the Auwaly river is here meant, 
but few iu modern times have been disposed to believe that the 
old city actually extended so far; see, for example, the article 
“Bostrenus” in the new edition of Pauly’s ReoIEmyclopijAU. 

It is quite possible, however, that the statement of Dionysius 
was literally accurate j at any rate, the evidence now brought to 
light must re-open the question. 

The discovery of the inscriptions was on this wise. Work¬ 
men engaged in removing the stones of a large wall which had 
been partially uncovered came upon a block with an inscribed 
face. No sooner had this been removed than another, similarly 
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inscribed, was found. Others followed, until (as was repoited) 
five in all had been taken out. * 

Happening to l>o in Sidon soon after this, in the fall of 1900, 
and hearing <»f the discoverj' of the inscriptions, I visited the 
spot sovenil times, and ul8<» managed, after some diflicnlty, to 
got sight of one of the inscribed stones—the same one which is 
reproduced in tlic prcwuit article, thougli its two pieces were 
then in diifercnt localities, and it was not until somo time later 
that I was able (thanks to the help of Professor Jewett, of the 
University of ^finucsota) actually to get possession of it. A 
ratlmr poor squeeze made from one of the other stones gave 
valnablc help. Tlic inscription presented the usual proportion 
of difHculties, though nearly every letter could be made out 
with tolerable certainty. All its most important features, how¬ 
ever, were plain at the first glance. The building from which 
the stones had been taken was a temple, built and dedicated to 
the god EAmnu by Bad-'AAtart, King of Sidon, grandson of 
King Esmun'azar.” The points of contact with the Esmun- 
*azar inscription were also snfHcieutly obvious, and seemed to 
furnish a clue to the relative position occupied by this king Bad- 
*A$tart in the Sidonian dynasty already partially known. The 
new ioscriptiou thus ])roved to be one of no ordinary importance. 

As for the temple-ruin, the little that could be seen consisted of 
imrtions of two parallel walls running east and west. Each was 
built of nearly cubical blocks of limestone, from three to four 
feet in thickness. The upper wall consisted of two courses of 
stone; that is, was seven or eight feet in thickness. The lower 
wall, perhaps fifty yards further down the slope of the hill, was 
still more massively built. The whole edifice, thus solidly con¬ 
structed, and of such imposing dimensions, was situated just at 
the turn of the mountain, w’bere the river valley 0 ]>eus out into 
the narrow maritime plain. It is sn ideal site for a temple, the 
outlook embracing a wide strip of the sea, the picturesque river 
below, and the whole extent of the deep valley beyond; it is, 
moreover, the one spot near Sidon where a comparatively unob¬ 
structed view eastward is to be bad. 

I was unable to gain sufficiently exact information as to the 
position of the inscribed stones in the wall (it was the lower 


' Regarding the subsequent disooverj of a sixth stone, see below, 
p. 178. 
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wall) whci*o they wei'o foun<l. Of this, however, I was repeat- 
e<lly assiu'cd by workmeu who had sceu them in situ., that they 
occupied no typical position, but that the insonbed face was 
sometimes uppermost, aiid again beneath, or on ouc of the per¬ 
pendicular sides. All five were found very near together, the 
blocks containing them being of tlio same general sliapo and size 
as those nh'eady described, and situated in the core of tlic w'all, 
BO that no one of tliem could have been seen when tlie edifice 
was completed. 

The inscription was not exactly the same in all cases. On 
two of the stones it was practically identical with tlie one which 
I was so fortunate as to secure; the only differences, so far as I 
could ascertaiu, being due to pecnliaritios of orthography, or to 
the carelessness of the stone-cutter. My knowledge of ouc of 
these tw'O (which I shall cite, for convenience, as Inscription fi) 
was gained from an imperfect copy—not a squeeze—made by one 
who was quite unable to read the inscription; the other—the 
one from which the squeeze above mentioned was made—I was 
permitted to see on one occasion, but only for a moment, not 
long enough to enable mo to study it, or even to make a hasty 
copy. This latter inscription, a very carefitlly executed and 
weli-preservod specimen, exhibited one or two foms of letters 
which were so peculiar as to lead me to donbt its genumeness; 
these doubts 1 have since withdrawn, however, and shall have 
occasion to refer to it (citing it as Insoiiption C) once or twice 
in the sequel. On a fourth stone (Inscription D)—to judge 
again from a single copy—the wording was somewhat abridged; 
moreover, in this case just half of the inscription was missing, 
and it was evident that it had originally occupied two adjacent 
stones, in two long Hues and the beginning of a third, instead 
of filling five or six lines on a single stone. Regarding the fifth 
stone which was reported to have been found 1 could gain no 
information at all. Possibly it may have contained the missing 
half of the two lines just mentioned.' 

It remains to describe the stone containing the inscription 
(designated as A) which is published and commented npon in 
the following pages. 

' All of these stones were '* on the market,” and at least two of them 
had left SidoQ before my arrival. I do not know what has become of 
aoy one of them excepting the one which I myself purchased. 
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It is a slab of soft limostouc, three and oiie*haIf feet in 
one foot and eleven inches n*ide, and live inches thick. It 
seems to have been sawn 11*0111 one of the blocks described 
above as forming the building units of the tein{>]e, and to have 
been acoideutally broken in ‘the j>i*ocess, so that it now consists 
of two pieces, which join fairly well. Fortmnitcly, this break 
has not obliterated any letters which cannot be sii)»]>1]iMl with 
certainty. Li the lower riglit-bund corner, a piece which ci>u- 
taiued several Icttei's or parts of letters has heen br«.*ken away. 
Tlie surface of the sWue is not evenly weatliei*ed, bnt is some¬ 
what more worn towanls the left side. For this ivason, a 
number of tlie charactci‘8 ou the smaller piece are nearly oblit¬ 
erated, while those on the larger fragment arc for the must part 
vorj’ distinct. 

The inscription is in four and one-half lines, the number of 
letters to tbe line vaiying between nineteen and twenty-four. 
The end of the line happens in each case to coincide with the 
. end of a word.' The characters used are of a type idouticnl 
with that which appears in the inscription.^ of Tabntt and 
ESmun^asar. The only letter whose sha|>e seems to deserve 
special mention is the 0 which stands at tbe beginning of tbo 
foui'th line. So far asM-s form is concerned, it might well be a *) 
(though somewhat long, and witli not quite the usual slant); 
but if I am right in my understanding of the passage, the letter 
is a fom of differing bnt very slightly, after all, from tho 
one which is seen at the end of the first liuc. 

The workmanship is generally veiy good, though necasioiially 
a trifle careless. The letters were originally coloi'ed •u'ith red 
paint, which still appeal's very distinctly in tlie better preserved 
parts of the stone, and can often be fonud by lightly scratching 
the surface in tho move weathered portions. 

Tbe text of the inscription follows. Lettere destroyed either 
wholly or partially by the accidental breaking of the stone are 
indicated by square brackets [ ]; letters which cannot be clearly 
made out or which for any reason should be designated as 
uncertain, by a dot placed above. 


> In the parallel inscriptions, on the other hand, it happens in several 
oases that a word is divided between two lines. 
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nils 1 Khniild «livi(k' as follows; 

1‘?D p p DJnv -]‘?o -id -pD 

D’ fiV3 Dnii pD 
P m *7^0 pVb flB^n pN DO"! DOty 
''7K'? p I nan n’{< in nva 

mp ie' [DCTN'i 

TaA>’8LATI0K.' 

The king Ba<l<*Astart, king of the Sidouiang, grandson of the 
king I Ksmun'azar, king of the Sidomans; reigning in' Sidoii- 
on-lhc>Sca, ( High Heavens, [and] the Rcslep District, belong¬ 
ing to Sidoii; who built | this house like the eyiic of an eagle; 
(he) built it for his god, | Esmun, the Holy Lord. 

CoUMBNTAST. 

Zine 1. Regarding the name Rad- (or Bod-) ‘Astart, na 
n"inK^y ^‘Off^oot (or Branch) of Astarte,” see Lidzbai’ski, 
Sandbuch dernordswiitischm JSpiffrapinh^ p. 134, note 4. A 
king of Sidon bearing this name is known to ns from the inscrip¬ 
tion CIS. I 4. On the question whether our king is to be iden¬ 
tified with this one, or with either *‘$trato*’ mentioned by 
Greek writers, see below. 

The woi^d *|*7D, in the middle of the line, is entirely broken 
away. 

DJnV AS usual for the people, or the political unity (as almost 
always on the coins of Sidon, for example); for the city itself, 


^ It is hardly necessary to say that this translation is offered as an 
attempt, not as the final solution. No one can realize more keenly than 
I the uncertain character of many of the conclusions which are reached 
in the following pages. 

* Or, ruling over. 
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pV, 90 in lines 2 and 3—in tlio latter case, the city iuclnsiw of 
its outlying districts. The Icttci-s of the wonl are all distinctly 
legible. 

p p» “Gi-andson of KiDgE8mnn‘azar.” The 
very same words in the Ewmun'asar iuscrijition, line 14. As 
will soon appear, the coiocidoncc is not merely verbal, but the 
same king—the one Icnotvn to us as Eiimun'azar I.—^is meant in 
both inscriptions. It is unfortunate for ns that Bad-'Astart 
should l»av© omitted to give the name of his father. It would 
not be difficult to imagine a plausible reason for the omission, 
even if we 8 U 2 >pose the father to have been King Tabnlt. It is 
possible, however, that the latter was tlio uncle of Bad-‘AAtart, 
not his father. See further below. 

Ziiie 5. D’ pV3- In Inscription C, this is written 0’ pV3X, 
that is, this text affords ns a new example of the rare 
form of the preposition 3, a fortunate circumstance. It is 
plain that D' pV is the equivalent of the phmse D’ plN py> 
which occurs twice (lines 16 and 18) in the E5raun‘azar inscrip¬ 
tion. ‘ In the latter i)a 88 age 8 , there is nothing to show tliat the 
phrase meant anything more definite than ‘the parts of Sidon 
adjoining the sea.* In the new iuscrii>tion, on the other hand, 
if my reading of it is not erroneous, three separate and definite 
dUtricts “belonging to Sidou” ai*e mentioned by name; and 
in such a way as to imply that these three districts comprised in 
themselves all the territory properly included within the limits 
of the city. The name “Sidou-on-the-Sea,” as the dosiguatiou 
of one (and apparently the principal one) of these districts, 
suggests first of all the caj)© on which the modern city stands. 
Here, of course, was the citadel, and the most imj^rtaut part, 
of the ancient city, and it is highly pi-obable that this was the 
D’ piT of our inscriptions. The district bearing this name 
may, however, have included also an adjoining portion of the 
maritime plain ; see further below. 

Line $. DOl * An extremely interesting phrase, 
especially because it at once suggests the problematic 

* For a third (probable) variation of this phrase, see below, paj;e 172. 

* The reading of Inscription C is noteworthy here. In the second 

D of *ke shank of the letter slants sharply to the right, and the 

top has a somewhat unusual shape ; the resulting character does not 
closely resemble any known Phoenician letter (it certainly is not Q). 
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of tho Esmun'au^r inscription (Hues 16 and 17), with which it 
is ccitAiuly to be connected. As the name of a district—whicli 
seems to be absolutely required in tlie Bad-‘AstAit inscription— 
it can only have designated tlic lieights just back of Sidpn, 
including ))robably in that ease a strip of hill-couuti’y extend¬ 
ing as far northwai’d as the city itself extended. The name 
“Iligh Heavens” is a fanciful one, it is true ; but abiuidaut 
parallels in this regard can be found among Semitic place-names. 
Regarding tlic use of the twice-repeated D"nK in the 

ESmun'aznr inscription, I confess to some perplexity. This 
much, indeed, seems now to be cstablislicd by the new evidence, 
that the letter's ai-e to be divided in the way just indicated, 
DOtt' being tlie noun, “heavens,” and (D'l’IN?) the 

attributive adjective, “glorious, mighty.”* Two difficulties 
seem to stand in the way of regarding this phrase as merely 
another form of the name given by the Sidonians to the hill- 
district of their city : (1) We should expect the form of a 
proper name sucli as this to bo fixed, not variable ; (2) the 
meaning “hill-district,” while it suits the context admirably in 
ESm., line 17, does not, at first sight, seem to be in place in 
line 16. But those tw’O difficulties are more apparent than real. 
As for the variation in the form of tiro name, such unstable 
usage in the case of local designations is very frequently met 
with,* especially where the name has been only a short time in 
use, as may well have been true in this case. It is possible, of 
course (though the supposition is not a necessary one), that the 
district was first named in this way in the tinre of Bad-‘AStart, 
and that the adjective Q"l, “high, lofty,” was very soon im¬ 
proved to the more bigh-sormdiug “IIK, “glorious, mighty.” 
As for tho context of the word in EJm., line 16, the whole pas¬ 
sage (lines 16,17) runs as follows : “ It w-as we who built ....** 


Moreover, in QQ") the second letter U not Q, but ♦ ! These singular 
variations, with the reading for n in line 4 (see below), and one or 
two minor peculiarities, seemed to me at first to prove beyond queetion 
that Inscription C was a forgery. I am inclined now to think that even 
such blunders as these may have been possible for a Phoenioian stone¬ 
cutter. My copies of B and D (untrustworthy, to be sure) both give 

DOnODB'* 

* Compare the use of this adjective in E£m. line 9, Ma'sfib line 6. 

‘The Tariation between 0’ pV 0’ 'Y' ®*“® 

inscriptions, is a somewhat similar case. 
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tbe temple of *Asta»'t in Sidon-on-tbo Sea, ancl wbo made ‘Astart 
to dwell iu 0"nX DOIS-’; ami it was we ’’who built a temple to 

Esmim.in the inouotaiu, and made him dwell in DOC^ 

0"nX-” At first 8 ij;ht, one tejnple only Bcema to be thought of 
iu line 16, as only one is intended in line 17 ; and in that case, 
D“nN 0012^ could not Ih 3 tlie name of the hill-district. But 
the wording in line 10 i« not <iuite pamllol to that iu line 17 ; 
notice the repetition of the name 'Astart. It is mure probable 
tliat ttev temples are intended in line 10 , one in the sea-district 
and another in the hilU overlooking the city. Reeallect that 
the mother of EAmiin’azar was a priestess of ‘Astart; it must 
bo homo iu mind also tliat the verb in such passages as 
these may be a technical terui referring to some special cere¬ 
mony, which might have tlie natiiro either of the dedication of 
a new* building or of the I’e-dcdication of an old building. In 
view of all these facts, it seems to me that no other tbeoiy can 
hold its ground against this one, that 00 *^ 0012 ^ and 
D"ni< merely slightly differing forms of tl»e same phrase, 
which is eveiywhoi‘c to lie regainled as the proper name of the 
hill-district included iu the city of Sidon.’ 

rjCn “The District of Resep (or Resftp).” If the 

designation D' pV included merely the oaiie where the modern 
city Stands, it is easy to deteimine the position and tlie approxi¬ 
mate limits of the jHK. It could only bo the region 

lying east and nortli of the cape, the strip of nearly level plain 
between the mountains and the sea, miming northward perhaps 
as far as the Auwaly river.* We should then have tlireo dis¬ 
tricts w’hich are topoginphically veiy well defined, and which 
would comprise all the territoiy that we know to have been 


> Wbj tbe word QO{2^ should have been chosen, in uaming this dis¬ 
trict, it is perhaps useless to conjecture. Flights of faDC7 are not 
easily followed. But the use of the adjective seems to show 

that the meaning of DDt2^ In tbe plirase was neither simply '‘skies" 
nor “ heights.” Perhaps the region was thought of as being in an 
especial degree the 'abode of the gods.’ It would be strange, indeed, 
if it had not contained a number of conspicuous temples. And finally, 
it is quite possible that the designation was very short-lived, and 
employed in its day chiefly by the members of tills royal family. 

* This region is now occupied, for the most part, by the famous 
orange groves of Sidon ; but traces of the old city are still to be found, 
here and there, if the spade goes far below the surface. 
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included in tlie city proper. The i>laiii to the southward seems 
to have been used only as a buryiiig-gronud. It is, of course, 
possible that the tern 0’ pV included more than the 

cape; on this supposition, any attempt to determine the limits of 
the three districts must lie fruitless. 

pVb- The ci-ack passes directly thiough the letter 0, so as 
to efface the per)>eiidicular stroke across the top line. 1 have 
therefore marked it with a dot, altlvough the wading is pmeti- 
cally certain. 

‘ 7 ^ 0 . Of the two dotted letters, the first is entirely gone, 
bat tbc hole in the stone is of such a shape and size as to show 
that the missing character must have been either ^ or The 
*7 following is practically ceitain, for tlie horizontal line, with 
the angle at the left, remains distinct, and it is quite plain that 
the letter was not coutinned doivnwards. My copies of B and 
0 both read here; in D, this part of the inscription is miss¬ 
ing. Compare the use of ^{£^0 (participial noun, as hew) in 
Esm. line 9. The word is evidently to be connected with the 
preceding, not with the following; p begins a new clause. 
The preposition 3 in pV3 (line 2), whoso force extends also 
over the following names of the Sidouian districts, may be 
either the preposition of place, “ruler i« Sidon-ou-lhe-Sea, 
&c.”, or the complement of the verbal idea, “rnliug over** 
these districts. 

p. My cop 3 ' of C reads y in the place of these two letters, 
and tliia reading seems to be confirmed by the squeeze. But 
the squeeze is quite untrustworthy at this point; and as my 
copy was made from memory (see above) and before I had 
translated this imrt of the inscription, the variant wading 
deserves little confidence, especially as both letters aie perfectly 
plain on stone A. 

Xmw 4 . On the form of the D, see above, page 

160. In what follows, 1 might be read (twice) instead of 1, 
but no plausible readiiig would result, so far as I can see. On 
the other hand, the comparison of this temple, perched in its 
commanding position on the spur of the mountain, with “ the 
eyrie of an eagle ” would be a happy one, though something of 
an exaggeration. “iV probably (or " 1 V)> “rock,” so that 
"IV is the wck or crag where the eagle dwells. 

nDH- The letters aw somewhat widely separated, but all 
three are very distinctly legible. In place of tbc H, Inscription 
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C gives distiuctly Aud uuiiiistakAbly tlie upright stroke of 
the character being unusually long. 

[3. If I have divided the text correctly, this word begins a 
new clause, the preceding noun being the direct object of 
the |3 at the end of line 3. The object is then understood with 
the verb in line 4. Inscnptiou D tmh with the words ri'K 
r nsrr, M’hich stand at the beginning of line 3 (the preceding 
words, in the second half of line 2, are missing; see above). 

The » is hardly legible. All this ]>ortiou of the stone 
is very mucli weatliered. 

liineS, The-B' is almost entire, and the tipper 

l)ait of the 0 is preserved; botli lettere are unmistakable. ITie 
remaining space at the beginning of the line was of coureo 
occupied by the two characters 

An accident to the stone has somewhat obscured 
the lower part of the p. is probably *1^, “ lord,” tliough 
the word has not bceu found elsewhere in Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions. B^lp might be either adjective or noun (as usually in 
Hebrew), but is probably the former, whose ])lnral occure in 
the expression DU^lp DJ‘7N, “holy gods,” Esin. 9, 22. Finally,^ 
the whole phme, EJ^np "IB* finds an extremely inter¬ 

esting and important parallel in the passage Esm. 17, where the 
reading given hy Lidabarski {Jltoxlhuch^ j). 418) is "i" 

B^lp- It would be obvious, even without further evidence, 
that the Bad-‘A^tart inscription funiishes the true reading of 
this hitherto doubtful passage ; there is, however, additional 
evidence sufficient to prove not only the identity of the two 
phi'ases, but also to show that oue and the same temple is men¬ 
tioned in the two passages, as will appear in the sequel. 


Several noteworthy verbal coincidences with the £Smun‘azar 
inscription have been pointed out in the preceding pages; and 
when it is remarked in addition that king Bad-^AStart styles 
himself a “grandson of Eiimnu‘azar,” [3 f3, the' . 

probability becomes very strong that we have found a new 
member of the famous dynasty. Fortunafely, however, the * 
evidence is such as to lead to much more definite conclosions, . 
and the value of the new inscription is enhanced accordingly. ' 3' 




' itO«i 
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As bas alreatlr l>eeu obsen’e<l, above, it is the passage KAm. 
lino 17 which affonU the all-important point of connection with 
our inscription. Tho "fnll text of the passage is ns follows: 

inn iv pirN'7 nD pD pnixi 

OOIJ'; “An<l it was w'o who built a temple to Esniun 
tl»o Holy Lord, by the spring ‘7‘7T, in tlie mo»nitain, and made 
him to dwell in [the <liBtrict] D"nN DOC'-” The detailed mau- 
uer of the description of this particular temple is noticeable; 
and it is a fortiuialc circumstance for us, for it enables to 
recoguixe with certainty in this house for Kstnuu, of which the 
(lueen-mothcr Em-(or Aro-)‘Astart, sijcakiug for lierself and her 
dead son, says, “we built it,” the very same temple whose ruiu 
now stands on the hill above the Auwaly river. The coincidences 
already noticed, that the temple was in each case ** in the moun¬ 
tain” and dedicated “to E^iuu the Holy Lord,” might not 
be snfKcient of themselves to put the ideiitificatiou beyond 
question ; but when the remaining item of the description, the 
mention of a “ springJ however the second word of 
this phrase may be translated), is added, the proof is quite con¬ 
clusive. There is only one spring of any impoitauce in all the 
mountain district adjoining Sidon, and that one is on the hill¬ 
side near the Had-‘Aihart ruin. It is about two hundred yards 
distant, in the direction of Sidon, in a recess of tlie mountain 
slightly below the level of tbc temple, and in full view from it. 
The fountain itself is now quite concealed from sight, for it lies 
well below the surface of the ground, and its waters disappear 
at once, but reappear a dozen paces to the northwest, w’hei'o 
the mouth of a tunnel, now hidden by bushes, is seen in the 
hillside. From this point tho waters are led by a remarkable 
subterranean aqueduct straight through the mountain to the • 
gardens of the city.' 

’ I could see nothing to indicate that the fountain itself had its origin 
in a similar tunnel-aqueduct, but this may possibly have been the case, 
water being conducted hither from some point on the Auwaly far to 
the eastward. Supposing this to have been true, the present argument 
would not be affected, for tlic juxtaposition of artificial spring and 
temple would be the best of evidence that the aqueduct was of Phoe¬ 
nician origin. It may be that the problematic contained some 
reference to this most important bit of engineering. Is it not possible to 

fall back on the Arabic Jo, “lead, conduct,” and interpret JV’ 
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The temple ou the “Boatremis”, then, is inclmlcd in the list 
of bnilcTiugs claimed by £iu**AKtart and her son. It is of course 
beyond question, however, that Bad-'Aiitart, and not ENinun- 
‘azar II., was the one who built tbe house ; or rather,—to speak 
accurately,—that he was the one who hfgan- tlic work and car¬ 
ried it on for some time, whctlicr he hnished it or not. It fol¬ 
lows, that the reign of Ba(l-‘AStai*t came bctw'ecu tli<»Bc of 
Tabuit and £i<iuun‘azar II.; in all pi’obabiiity, his was the only 
reign in tliat interval. The time during which he occupied the 
throne must have heon brief, probably only a few* years, for wo 
know that E.sniun‘azar was quite young (perhaps a mere boy) nt 
tbe time of his accossiou. It is perhaps most likely that Bad- 
‘Astart was the elder brother of Esmun‘a*ar, tliough he may 
have been his half-brother, and possibly was not the son of 
Tabuit at all.* Supposing him to have been the son of the 
last-named king, we should gain at least one more bit of infor¬ 
mation as to his pci’soual history. King Tabuit himself died in 
middle life ;* and even his oldest son must have been a young 
man at the time of the father’s deatli. 


'‘fountain that is conducted,” "conduit-spring”? We could then 
compare the name of the Jerusalem aqueduct, . 

* In this case, the fact that Bad-'Afitart omits the name of bis father 
in tbe inscription would receive a probable explanation, namely, that 
the latter never occupied the tlirone. 

*As the evidence on which this statement rests is not generally 
known, I subjoin it here: When the sarcophagus of Tabntt was ex¬ 
humed, in the year 1887, and the lid was removed, tbe body of the king 
was foimd to be in a very good state of preservation. It was lying in a 
brownish-colored, somewhat "oily” fluid, which nearly filled tbe sar¬ 
cophagus. The eyes were gone; the noee, lipe, and the most prominent 
part of the thorax, which had not been covered by the liquid, had 
decayed away; in other respects, however, the corpse was like that of 
a man only recently buried. It was but slightly emaciated; plenty of 
flesh remained on both face and limbe, and the skin was soft to the 
touch. The vital organs and viscera bad not been removed (a note¬ 
worthy circumstance), and were perfectly preeerved. Dr. Sbibly 
Abela, of Sidon, a physician of education and experience, remarked 
that the face showed traces of small-pox; it was not apparent, 
however, that tbe king had died of that disease. The color of the skin 
was described as somewhat " coppery,” the tinge being perhaps due to 
the influence of some substance, or substances, held in solution by the 
enveloping fluid. Tbe fluid itself may have been partly, or even 
wholly, rain-water, which finds its way into most of the tombs about 
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Aa for t]je assertion of Em.‘Astart, “We built” the temple, 
it may be explained in more than one Tray. This danghter of 
E«mun‘azar L, and jiriestcsa of ‘Astart, may well have coop¬ 
erated witli the young king Bad-'AAtart iu this undertaking 
(especially if be was her own son), or even have been tlie niov- 
ing spirit in it. More probably, however, the worrls of the 
epitaph are literally true, the fact being that Bad-^Utart died 
before the work was finished, whereupon the queen-mother and 
her son completed the building and inducted the god Esmun 
into his new abode. 

The genealogical table of the ESmuu'asar dynasty, as now 
known to ns, •would thei*efore have the following form : 

ESmun^azar I. 


Tabnit Em-*Astart 


Bad-*^tai't E^un^azar H. 

It is an interesting question, whether the name of this same 
king Bad-‘Ailtart is known to ns from any other source. 
Neither one of the tw'o kings mentioned by Greek writei'S under 
the name “Strato” (Srpirw) can be thus identified. The fii*8t 
of these was the well known friend of the Athenians, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth centnry B.C. The length 
and character of his reign would ill accord with what we know 
of the brief career of young Bad-'Astart. The date of this 


Sidon: but in any case it is evident, from the facts just given, that the 
body of tlie king had been skilfully embalmed. I do not know that 
any similar case has ever been obeyed and reported. After the body 
had been removed from the sarcophagus and exposed to the son, it 
decomposed and shrunk to withered skin and bones in a very short 
time. 

My chief authority for these facts is the Rev. William K. Eddy, of 
Sidon, a keen observer and cautious reporter, who was one of'the few 
who saw and touched the body of Tabnit when it was first exposed to 
view. Mr. Eddy was positive in his opinion that the king, at the time 
of his death, had not passed middle life; the face, he thought, was 
that of a man of less than fifty years of age. 
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Strato, moreover, is pi*obal>ly more lJ»an half a century earlier 
than that of the Ei*nmn‘azar dynasty—though this is a matter 
still iu dispute. And finally, if the Delos bilingual inscription 
{OIS. I 114) can be admitted as evidence,’ tlie Phoenician 
name, of which Srparwr was tl»e accepted Greek l•cl>re8entativc 
(not ‘ corruption *), was in this case not J^fM^-’Antart, but ‘--IW- 
‘Astart. 

Tlie other “Strato ” named by the Greek writers is the mon¬ 
arch who was I’eigning iu Sidon at the time when Alexander the 
Great invaded Phoenicia, and w*ho w'as deposed at that time. 
It is plain that tliis king, also, may be left out of account here. 

In tbe Phoenician inscription CIS. 14, on the other hand, it 
is quite likely that we may recognize our temple-builder. ITic 
inscription is that of a Sidoniau king Bad-’AStart. The stone 
ooutaining it is now' in the Louvre. The text runs as follows: 

mo 

"l‘?o mnm "O "|^o * 
mutiny 13 p 3 DllV 
pN pt^ rVH DllV "1*70 
mniyp r - ■ 

Passing through Paris in the summer of 1901, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to re-examine this inscription with some care. All of 
the letters in the transcription given above are quite certain, 
with the possible exception of the f in line 5. Tlie ^ in line 1 
has been broken away, but can be supplied with certainty. Of 
the seven or eight other letters of the inscription which arc 
more or less obliterated, each one is placed beyond the reach of 
doubt by the traces which remain* or by the context; iu almost 
every case, the ovidenoe of both kinds is quite satisfactory. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the stone, a large piece has been 
broken away, and the gap extends into tbe beginning of the fifth 
line. At the very beginning of the line, before the letter T, there 
is space sufficient for two letters; too large a space for a single 


‘ It is at all events the inscription of a Phoenician king, named 
13J^. '*'ho was friendlj to the Greeks, and lived in the fourth 
century B.C. (judging from the Greek palaeographical evidence). 

* The portion of' the letter ^ which remains at the end of line 4, for 
example, could not possibly be a part of any other character. 
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letter (judging from the scale of thoae adjacent), and not large 
enough for three. ITie editors of the inscription in ilie Corptts 
iMerijitiwwm tSetmtic<mim have adopted the strsmgo conclusion 
that no letters ever stood in this 8i>ace; the main reason for the 
conclusion being e^ndently tliis, -that their ti’auslation would 
admit of no word between and f. But the tiaccs of at 
least one letter can he scon u itli perfect distinctness, and I think 
it is hanlly claiming too much to asseit that jiarts of two letters 
can he made out. Tlie clmracter at the left is apparently Q. 
The curve at the end of the top stroke can be seen distinctly hi 
the photograi)]i published in the CIS. The top of the vertical 
stroke at tlio right is also plainly visible; and the maimer of the 
break between these two points suggests the top of the vertical 
cross-bar. Just at the right of this letter there appeai-s a bit of 
nearly horizontal line, cuiwing sliglitly downward at both ends. 
This might be the top of any one of the letters 3, T (or 1), », 

£), or p. All of these traces are to be seen in the photograph 
just mentioned (as any one can satisfy himself), and I made sure 
by repeated examination of tlio original that in eveiy case we 
have to do with lines carved by the stone-cutter, not witli mere 
accidental abrasions. In my own opinion, the missing word is 
D\ and 1 would translate tlie whole inscription as follows:* 

‘♦III the month in the year of the accession of Bad- 

^Astart, king of the Sidonians ; for riiat (or, when) Bad-*AAtart, 
king of the Sidonians, built this column (?) of the Sca-Bistrict 
in honor of his god ‘Adtart.” 

1 have ventured to explain the diHicnlt word (line 4) by 
the Assyrian Surinmty which appears to mean ** column, pillar 

I As my translation differs at several points from the one given in the 
Corpus, 1 append the latter: '* la mease.... in anno [rego]i regis 
Bodastrati, regis Sidoniorum, [dicavit] Bodastratus, rex Sidoniorum, 
planitiem terr(.ae] [hujus] Deo suo Astartae." Dicavit” is the trans¬ 
lation of a supposed verb |33 • 

* It is bai'ely possible that this word should have one more letter; 
there is room for another character at the right, and the stone is some¬ 
what broken away at that point. In all probability, however, the gap 
was left because of the imperfection in the stone. 

* The attempt has often been made to explain both the of thie in¬ 
scription and the Assyrian Ivrtnnu by the aid of the word Ezra 

8:8. But the latter is merely the result of text-corruption, as the old 
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see Dclits^olt, HuiKhcorUrhiH’h, s. v. It is plain that the stitic- 
tiive which was ** hiiilt ” in this case was not a temple of any 
kind, 'i'he king, who had only just come to the throne, had 
not liad time for any sncli building operations ; moreover, the 
woixl would then ceitainly have been used. But the erec¬ 
tion of a pillar, or monument, to ‘AStart woiild he a very nat- 
mwl procec<ling on the part of the newly-crowned king, lliis 
monument, apparently in distinction from otlicra already exist¬ 
ing, is spoken of as tliat "of the sea-district.” If my restora¬ 
tion of tlie text is correct here, are have a third form of the 
name of this district, standing side by side with D» [IV 

and 0» pN 

There is of coni'se nothing in all this to prove that Bad- 
‘Astart the grandson of £^un*nzar is the one named in this 
last inscription. The identity of name, however, combined 
with the slight verbal coincidences, the honor paid to ‘Autart at 
the Ueglnning of the I'oign, and the palaeographical evidence, 
which would assign the inscriptions to approximately tlie same 
date, may be said to render the identification probable. 

If the sarcophagus of King Bad-‘Astai't should at last come 
to light, we have reason to hope that it would give us new and 
important information regarding this royal family. Both his 
predecessor and his successor on the throuo were buried in 
Egyptian sarcophagi furnished with Phoenician inscriptions ; 
and it is an iuteresting possibility, or even probability, that 
somewhere in the neigbliorhood of Sidon another of the same 
kind is hidden away—unless, indeed, the fragment described by 
Clermont Gauneau in his tV Archtotoyie Ch’ienUth.^ i. 

91 St ., came from the sarcophagus of this king. 

There is new light to be expected from still another source. 
In the summer of 1901, tlie temple-ruin on the Auwaly was 
partially excavated by Macridy Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Because of the very limited time, as well as limited 


versions prove. The Greek of our canonical Esra renders by AWy*® 
while the Greek First Esdras has ortyii It is thus 

• * T 

evident (though the evidence has been overlooked by all commentators 
and critics, so far as 1 am aware) that the original text bad 
' roof* The Xl*! following was responsible for part of the corruption, 
which was taken over from verse 8 into verse 9. 
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fiiiuls, at his disposal, he conld nudertake nothing Iteyoud a sort 
of pixdiminaiy examination of the ruin ; this, however, as I 
have heard, was thoroughly and skilfully conducted. It is to 
he hoped that the results of this trial e.voavatiou may soon be 
published, with a full description 1>oth of the building itself 
and of the many and various objects—among them a stone 
bearing the same inscrijttion as the others—which w'orc found. 
It is also very mueli to be desired that the whole site be 
thoroughly excavated, and that moans be taken to preserve in 
as good condition as possible this sole siiiwiviug temple of old 
Phoenicia, 
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